








KILLING THE BIGGEST LION 
























Hush-a-bye baby 
On Daddy’s lap. 
He’d like to see you 
Taking a nap. 
He sings, to sooth you, 
| Songs most serene, 


_ While he is shaving 


With GEM DAMASKEENE. 
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and get your dollar—we stand 


behind the dealer. 


00 buys the GEM 
DAMASKEENE 
mee Razor Outfit com- 
plete in genuine 
leather case, to- 
gether with 7 
GEM DAMASKEENFE. Blades 
and extra stropping handles. 
ALL LIVE DEALERS 
Me 








GEM CUTLERY COMPANY 


Incorporated 


NEW YORK 


CANADIAN BRANCH 
591 ST. CATHERINE ST., W., MONTREAL 
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The unusual merits of the GEM DAMASKEENE RAZOR assure the 
quickest, easiest and most enjoyable shave—the GEM leads them all, and 
after ten days if you cannot say its a winner, return it to your dealer 

































ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 





@ Gun shown above is a No. 4, 20 gauge with 26 inch barrels—the ideal gentlemen's gun for field shooting. 
@ You can throw it into a suit case along with your shooting togs and leave your gun case at home. 
@ We furnish the 20 gauge in all grades hammerless, weighing from 5% to 534 pounds and selling from $19 up. 

@ The decreased weight of the 20 gauge allows you to travel farther, finish fresher, get into action quicker, kill your game nearer to 
you and come home feeling as frisky as a kitten. 

@ The speed of our lock was scientifically timed at the University of Cornell and it was found that it took only 1/625 of a second 
for hammer to fall. 

@ At the time hammer struck it was traveling at the rate of 233 inches per second. 

@ We figure this greased lightning speed will increase your score at trap or kills in the field at least 5 per cent. 

@ Beautiful catalog FREE. 18 grades guns, $17.75 net to $400 list. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, Box Il, ITHACA, N. Y. 




















What Do You Know 
About Wild Animals 


Every Sportsman and Nature Lover would enjoy 
his outings more if he knew more about the things 
he saw. Many of us are town dwellers and our 
What's This? knowledge must be acquired from books. 





The best book ever published on this subject is the 





Standard Library of Natural History sania 
Five splendid volumes. 3000 illustrations, 200 well- on. 






known naturalist editors Sheers nent maui 


out charge, the book 
of specimen pages, set 
of pictures and full de- 

tails of the Library of Nat- 
ural History 







Illustrated from real photographs. Thrilling stories of real ad- 
venture. Not a dull page in it. 








Our Attractive Free Book will be sent to anyone who mails 
this coupon. We willalso senda set of 8 beautiful duogravures, 
pictures of nature subjects. NAME... se se ee cere cece ee eees 


Do not delay. You can not fail to ! Leeeeeeeeeeseeeessseeeees 


be pleased. 














We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND 
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Surely 


N times like these, facts are always sought and interesting. 
Interesting, yes and doubly so to our friends. 


That our advertising patronage does not sufter by comparison 
is judged by Printers Ink giving us, in its last eleven monthly 
tabulations of business carried, 4500 lines more than the next 
nearest of six outing, outdoor and sportsman’s publications. 


In that same eleven months our net cash advertising receipts 
averaged a monthly increase of 10% and— 


This current number shows an increase over the correspond- 
ing one of last year. 


“The Livest Sportsman's Magazine in America.” 
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e Parties are honest and sincere. 
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THREE BIG BOOKS FOR 
THE OUTDOOR MAN 


BIG GAME FIELDS OF AMERICA: 
North and South By Daniel J. Singer 


There’s a punch in what ‘‘Dan’’ Singer writes, as there is in his 
hunting, and these chronicles, a part of which have been featured in 
FIELD AND STREAM, make up one of the most enjoyable hunting 
books, the most perfect picture of life on the trails and in the open, 
for a long time. 

The following are a part of the topics covered: Hunting the Jaguar 
in British Guiana; Trekking through Mexico with a Mormon Guide; 
Cougar Hunting in Sonora; After Moose, Sheep, Goat, Bear and 
Caribou in the Far North. 

Accurate studies of the biggest American big game are mingled 
with quick-moving, gripping accounts of the thrills, the humor, the 
human side of the sport. 


Illustrated with over seventy : ae by the author, and color illustrations by 
CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL Octavo, Net, $2.25 


WILD LIFE ACROSS THE WORLD 


Large a — Illustrated By Cherry Kearton 


The Kearton brothers are the most famous nature photographers 
in the world. Colonel Roosevelt, who met them in the heart of Africa, 
writes an introduction to their book in which he vouches for their absolute trustworthiness. The book 
includes accounts of an adventure-trip into Borneo, of one through India and Africa, and of several in 
Canada and the United States. Some chapters are devoted to Buffalo Jones in Africa. The book is 
illustrated with some of the rarer pictures in the Kearton collection, 


GAME FISHES OF THE WORLD __By Charles F. Holder 


A condensed account of the principal game fishes, where they are to be found, and how they are 
played, by an expert who is also an enthusiast for the picturesque side. Fully Illustrated. Quarto. Net, $5.00 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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A GUARANTEE OF OUR ADVERTISING ADVERTISING RATES 
e guarantee the reliability of every advertisement inserted in FIELD 
AND ST REAM, provided that i m your correspondence with advertise s Advertising rates, $100.00 a page; half page $50.00; quarter page 
you mention this magazine, and that you notify us within thirty days from $25.00: eighth page $12.50; one iach single column, $6.25. 


receipt of the article if any dissatisfaction is found. This guarantee does not 
cover financial advertising or the purchase or exchange of live stock, as in 


sil ‘Sencaiaatcna: ade to , sinn wilede Sad Special rates for hotels, resorts and guides. Classibed advertising 5c. 





a word, display advertisements $5.00 an inch. 

















Q Advertisements in this department have proven partic ularly enective in selling dogs and live g game, and in selling 
: 


exchanging or obtaining rifles, shotguns, revolvers, canoes, tents, fis hing rods and tackle, 


sporti ing properties, — eras, 


binoculars, or anything else in which sportsmen are interested. You undoubtedly have something vou want to dis pose 
of by sale, or exchange. Advertise it here. The rate is 5c. a word for straight reading matter, or $5 an inch for dis play, 


Terms, cash with order. 





DOGS 


THE AIREDALE will hunt anything from a 


mouse toa moose to the entire satisfaction of the 
\ trailer, fighter, companion, friend, watch 
No other dog 





d g,pal for man, woman or child 
with half so 








many good 
points. No 1ome, estate, 

ca r bungalow is compl 

wit i ut one We have pu 

grown dogs, matrons pees 

ed for sale, Pamphlet and Sales Lists on 

728 COLLIE —Beautiful, inteNizent, wate hf The old 
standby. You all know about them, » have the finest 
imported dors at stud, crand pups, matrons, & Tell 


is your needs, P. L. Sav AGE, St. CHARLES, ILL. 











The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 
offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and 
Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 
ne Opossum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds, English Bloodhounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds; also Airedale Terriers. All 
dogs shipped on trial, purchaser alone to 
judge the quality. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. 60-page, highly illus- 
trated, interesting and ins structive catalogue 

for ten cents in stamps or coin. 


RIPPING RABBIT AND FOXHOUNDS 


One 3 year old female, thoroughly trained, can’t be beat. 
One male 1% years and two females broken on rabbit. 
Three males 8 months old, three pedigreed beagle pups 
3 months. One ‘4-year pedigreed beagle bitch trained. 


J. B. MASON, Mechanic Falls, Maine 








English Setters, Pointers, Beagles and Fox Hounds 


finest stock in the = sold under positive guarantee. Our reputa- 
tion is backed by Field & Stream—a lifetime in the business, an 

hundreds of unsolicited testimonials from all parts of America. 
Trained dogs and puppies shipped on trial. Send 10c for catalogue, 


prices, photog rraphs, etc. HOPEWELL KENNELS, Stewartstown, Pa. 


NOT A $25 DOG 


Indicator II registered; Champion Rock blood -really wonderful 
dog at stud, field or show. ‘Truly worth over $500—sacrifice prompt 
cash $250. Litter -— $100—also good English bitch partly 
broken 8 months $35. . Corbett, 45 Broadway, New ork 


| (~)/Genuine Chihuahua 


— smallesi, daintest of all dogs; weight 3 to 5 Ibs. 
An ideal pet for women. Very affectionate and 
faithful. Large, pleading eyes and intelligence 
almost NOT Perfect proportions, 

T the “hairless” breed. 

I personally select finest from native Mexican 
raisers and sell direct to youat Aal/ prices asked 
fn east, Write today. 


FRANCIS E. LESTER Dept. W 8-K 
Mesilla Park. New Mexico. 


















RABBIT, 


Setters, 
10c. 





FOX, 
Pointers, 
Free list. 


COON, 
Pet 
Brown’s 


Hounds. 


Skunk, Bear, Deer 
catalogue 


Dogs, Ferrets. Large 
Kennels, York, Pa. 





AIREDALE 

by Champion 
that will make 
dogs. Oaklawn 


TERRIERS—Will sell at bargains a litter 
Abbey King Nobbler ex Oaklawn Nettles 
fine companions, grand watch and hunting 
Kennels, Marshalltown, Ia. 


FOR SALE—High-class hunting and sporting dogs, such 


as coon, deer, bear, wolf, cat, rabbit and foxhounds. 
Ferrets, rabbits, guinea pigs, swine, young stock specialty. 

Ten cents for handsome catalogue of all breeds. Price 
list of poultry and pigeons. 5S. Kennels, Dept. G, 


Tuckhannock, Pa. 


COCKER SPANIELS all ages, Sede in whelp. Fischer 
Kennels, St. Francis, Wis 








NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS, Irish Wolfhounds, Eng 

lish Bloodhounds, Russian Wolfhounds, Amer rican Fox 
hounds, lion, cat. deer, wolf, coon and varmint dogs 
All trained. Shipped on trial. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded Purchaser to decide. Fifty-page 
highly illustrated catalogue. 5-cent stamp Rookwood 


Kenne's, Lexington, Ky. 
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and very reasonable. ‘‘¢ hampion Tintern 
“Champion Illuminator, “Champion Red R: 
fate Locke, 1842 N. Soringfield Ave., Chicago, 
FOR SALE—20 thoroughly broken American fox and 
rabbit hounds, good hunters, also partly broken and 


puppies. Ambrose S. Taylor, R. No. 5, West Chester, Pa. 





FOX, COON, RABBIT AND SKUNK HOUNDS broke 
to gun and fiel Prices right. Fox and coon hound 

pups, $5.00 each. Stamp for photos and reply H. C 

Lytle, Fredericksburg, Ohio 

FOR SALE—First-class Coon, Skunk and Bear Hounds. 
Still or open trai'ers. The best that goes. Send stamp 

for reply. A. Wartman, Mechanicstown, Ohio. 

W "AN TED—Pointers and setters to train; game 








plenty Also tw oken dogs for sale. H. H. Smith, 
O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 
FOR SALE—Trained and untrained Coon, Skunk, Rab- 
_ bit and Foxhounds, also puppies Prices reasonable. 
Enclose stamp. T. M. Frump, Route 10, Hillsboro, Ohio. 
COONHOU NDS and combination hunters for coons, ’pos- 

sums, squirrels, etc., thoroughly trained, gladly sent 
anywhere on free trial; large new catalogue profusely 
illustrated, the most elaborate catalogue of night hunting 


dogs ever printed, 10c. Southern Farm Coonhound 


Kennels, Selmer, Tenn. 

FOR SAL E—TEX, THE BEST 8 YEAR TRAINED 
POINTER DOG IN THE STATE OF GEORGIA—wide 

ranger, steady to shot and wing, staunch on point, retriever 


from land or water, all around good dog, no bad habits, no 
pedigree, raised and trained by J. J. Bradford, Georgia’s 
best dog trainer. Price $75.00. Money refunded and 
all transportation charges if not satisfactory. Southland 
Kennels, Me acon, Ga. 


HOUNDS for 


RABBIT 
Kennels, Bucyrus, Ohio. 


FEW 





sale. Sent on trial. Comrade 


reasonable 








EXTRA FINE COON HOUNDS at a 
price. Also rabbit hounds that are fine hunters good 
lookers and good mouths. $15.00 for one or two for 
$25.00. Sam Stephenson, Covington, Tenn. 
HIGH CLASS FOX, DEER, COONHOUNDS, still 
trailers. Rabbit hounds and squirrel dogs. State 
wants. J. R. Stephens, Edgemont, Ark. 
FOR SALE—Some very classy Registered Russian Wolf- 
hound puppies, fashionably bred. Arkansas Valley 
Kennels, Cimarron, Kansas. 
HILLSIDE KENNELS, Enosburg, Vt. has 42 broken 
Fox and Rabbit Hounds, No. 1 barkers, good starters 
and stayers. «nclose stamp for particulars. 


FOR SALE—Young bird nen for training, pointers and 

setters. Coon hounds trained to run coons, ’possums, 
cat, also rabbit hounds. Whenever a dog we ship does 
not prove satisfactory we refund your money and give 
you a written pceatten as to what the dog shipped will 


do. Joe. Worsley, Mgr., Southland Kennels, Macon, 

Ga. 
FOR SALE—Choice English Beagle Hounds and Amer- 
ican Foxhounds, trained and untrained. Also a_ fine 
Enclose stamp for reply. D. J. Miller, 


lot of ‘ * 


Route ‘ *redericks burg, Ohio. 
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FERRETS FOR SALE in large or small lots. Ferrets 
bought; large or small lot. H. H. Lewis, Leavitts- 
burg, Ohio. 

FOXHOU NDS AN AND ~ pu PS. Pedigreed stock from 
feld winners. No better in America. Field Foxhound 
Kennels, Somers, Conn. 








. anal — atigoneiaiiie 
FOR SALE— “English ‘Liewellyn, Irish setter pups and 

Fn dogs, pointers, spaniels and retrievers, good 
stock, prices reasonable. Enclose stamps for descriptions, 
Th soroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 


FOX AND HOU ND—Monthly magazine about [ox, 
Wolf, Coon and Rabbit Hounds. Has live beagle and 
pet bull departments; alse trapping. $1.00 a year; sample 
copy FREE. Address, Fox and Hound, Desk FS, De- 
catur, Ill 
9000 FERRETS 
free. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
%, Jamestown, Mich. 





FOR SALE—Write for price list, it’s 
DeKleine Bros., Box 





MREDALES Puppies, dees or brood matrons. We 
also breed Collies. Write for list. W. R. Watson, 
Box 700, Oakland, lowa. 

COON HOUNDS $s sstill__ trailers. Fox, Wolf, Mink, 


Skunk, Squirrel and Rabbit Dogs. rained dogs. 


State wants. Edw. Hopkins, St. Francisville, Mo. 


THE AMATEUR TRAINER, by Ed. F. Haberlein, 
should be had by all dog owners. Price postpaid $1.00. 
Field and Stream Pub. Co., 456 Fourth Ave., New York 


City. 








40 0 RAB BIT HOUNDS, also handsome Jagerlust Dachs- 
hunde female; house broken; a hunter and can win on 
the bench. Fine Christmas present for lady or gentleman. 
Pack of photos ten cents. Harry Welsh, New Mayville, 
Pa. 








ONE TRAINED FEMALE SETTER $25.00. One 
trained setter dog $35.00. One hammerless L. C. 
Smith shotgun, shell ejector, two sets barrels 26 and 32- 
inch, used two seasons, $50.00-—cost wholesale $100.00 
J. A. Smith, Whiteville, Tenn. 

FOR SALE Thossuaiibred Trish Setter Pups. Beauties. 


Cheap. E., Brown, Stratton, Me. 





FOR SALE—Trained and untrained Pointers and Set 
ters. Have large stock of untrained dogs. Can make 
prompt shipment and right price. rite me what you 
want and I will write you frankly what I have. Bird 
dogs that will suit are the only ones I handle. Joe F. 
Worsley, Box 14, Macon, Ga. 


DOG REMEDIES 


BOOK ON 


29 Dog Diseases 


AND HOW TO FEED 


Mailed free to any address by the author. 
H. CLAY GLOVER, D. V. S., 118 W. 31st St., New York 


RID THE DOG OF WORMS. 
(chocolate coated) for all tape, round and thread worms. 
No starving. 24 doses, 35 cents. Vermipurge removes 
worms (any species) in 30 minutes. 2 ounce bottle 50 
vents. Money refunded if not satisfactory. Book on 
diseases mailed. free. The Roach Mfg. Co., Box F-211, 
Brooklyn, . 








Eureka Worm Tablets 


MANGE, eczema, ear canker, goitre cured or money 
refunded. Price $1.00. Eczema Remedy Co., Hot 


Springs, Ark. 


BLACK TONGUE—Absolute positive cure, also im- 
, munizes. Price $2.00. Southern Chemical Co., Lex- 
ington, Ky. 








DOG FOODS _ 


























Keep Dogs in Perfect Condition 


Give your dog a food that will produce a 
smooth, glossy coat, regular habits—such a food 


Champion Dog Biscui 
ampion Dog Discuit 
It aids digestion by keeping the teeth in good 
condition and reinvigorates the salivary glands, 
Made of clean, sweet meat, cereals and flour— 
no waste products, no preservatives used, 
Send for Sample and Free Booklet 
On receipt of 4c, we will send you 
sample, or you can get a regular size 
pac kage at your druggist, sporting 
goods dealer or (direct from us if no 
dealerin your town. Our illustra- 
ted booklet will be a betp to you— 
yours on request—FREE, 


Champion Animal Food Co. 
582 Miunesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 
MAKERS OF CHAMPION PUPPY MEAL 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Beautiful Christmas Kodak Enlargements 


& x 10, mounted, 26ce. Send only the negative. KODAK FINISHING. 
SOc. Offer for 10c. Send lic. (stamps) and roll of film, any size, 
6 or 12 exposure; will develop film and also make six pictures from 
best negatives. Beautiful work. P rompt service 

ROANOKE CYCLE COMPANY, Roanoke, Va. 


KODAKERS! ENLARGEMEN’ rs made from ‘good films 
at following prices: 6% x 8%, 20c—8 x 10, 25c— 

11 x 14, 45c. Satisfaction pi Ry Remit in coin. 

E. B. Strom, 451 Howard Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FIREARMS 


























BEST IN THE WEST 


$4 on save you money. Smokeless, 
the 1,000 and up. FRED 


SHELLS BiF FAR & CO. i006. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. Send for Price List No. 26 
W. W. GREENER GUN, 10 bore, cost $500 new. Never 


been used. Will accept reasonable offer. H. Spies, 656 
Broadway, New York City. 


FIREARMS WANTED—Buy or 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, Dept. 11, 


LOADE 








exchange all sorts. 
West | Orange, N. J. 





EGYPT—WRITE COLONEL 


Perfectly Safe 

















HATCHERIES — 








a 64,000 


Pedigreed a Trout Fin- 
gerlings remained unsold 
November Ist. They were 
hatched in January and a 
large percentage of them are 
from 6 to 8 inches long and 
almost abnormally thick 
through the body, due to their 
special breeding. 

For many years we have been 
selecting and breeding our 
brook trout with the same 
scientific care that “we have 
our Jersey cattle, registered 
pigs, etc.—to produce a vari- 
ety of vigorous trout to grow 
to large size quickly, and fe- 
males that would strip a sur- 
prisingly large number of 
eggs. 

We do not believe a dupli- 
cate of these trout from any 
standpoint exists in this coun- 
try. 


The Jennie Brook Trout Preserve 


| YAMA FARMS 


NAPANOCH, ULSTER CO., NEW YORK 


| 
| 




















BROOK TROUT 


od trout stream without any trout 
te ttke tte pt ay of Hamlet, with Hamlet left out.” 

Why not stock your streams? Get together with your friends and 
do it. We have the trout—a world of them—fingerlings of all sizes, 
for sale. Nocare is necessary on your part. Put them ina running 
brook or spring pond, and they will do the rest. Our latest advanced 
methods, in conjunction with our pure water supply, gives us strong, 
vigorous trout, in the best possible physical condition. For partic- 
ulars and prices address 


PARADISE BROOK TROUT CO., Henryville, Pennsylvania 





ANIMALS AND BIRDS 


| RED CUBAN GAMES 


Do you want the gamest? Do you 
want the most beautiful game fow!]? 
Then send for the Catalogue of Red 
Cuban Games. It is the handsom- 
est catalogue with cuts of the finest 
Game Cocks on Earth. 

Trio hatched 


GEORGE Ww. MEANS last Spring 


Concord - - NorthCarolina $7.00 











SILVER FOXES FOR 

Cross, Blue and Red Foxes; Mink, 
Beaver, Skunks, Raccoons, Elk, Deer, Buffalo. Cranes, 
Bob White Quail, Pheasants, Grouse, Swans, Squirrels, 
Rabbits and all other kinds of animals and birds. Send 
ten cents for complete lists and information. Horne’s 


SALE—Black, Patch, 


Otter, 


Silver, 
Marten, 





Zoological Arena Co., Kanas City, Mo. 
FOR SALE—50 pair Mink at $45.00 pair. Take ad- 
vantage of these low prices. O. R. Austin, Foster 


Centre, R. I. 








ICLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ee ————— 


ee ee 


FON TRAPPING—Mink and other animals Success 
with Page methods Warranted Snow, Land, Wate; 
sets. Stamp for testimonials and terms. Bait and scent 
in pints for sale. Edgar R. Page, Orland, Maine. 
WIL D RIC E B RING S DUCKS HUNDREDS OF MILEs 
My wild rice for planting is the finest of the year— 
so are my live Mallard Call Decoys. Get my interest ing 
free booklet. Clyde B. Terrell, Dept. D., Oshkosh, Wis 
BOB WHITE QUAIL, Gambel’s Quail, Crested Blue 
Quail, Pheasants, Swans, Wild Geese, Ducks, Wild 
Turkeys, Peafowls and all other varieties of animals and 
birds for sale. Comp plete lists ten cents. Horne’s 
Zoclogical Arena Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
MARTE -N, F ISHER, MINK, SKUNK, Foxes, Raccoon, 
Opossum and all other fur bearers for sale. Financial 
Lid z ane scientific inform: ~ye ee hed ranchers. Charles 


C. Garland, Lock Box 487, Old Town, Maine. 


PHEASANTS, MALLARD ‘DU CKS, Buff Cochin bantams, 
Breed ing s tock for sale. G. D. Shaver, Tacoma, Wash. 





ALL KINDS GAME FOR § TOC KING -Pheasants, 
Quail, Cottontails, 95c. Ducks, Turkeys, Peafowl, 


Ostriches. Book on breeding, colored plates, 75c. Illus. 


trated catalog, 450 varieties, 25c. Exchanges made. Eggs 
for hatching. U. Pheasantry, Poughkeepsie, Z. 
FOR SALE—Ranched mam, skunks, raccoons, ferrets, 
mink my specialty. Tarman, Quincy, Pa. 
MINK, SKUNK, FISHER AND FOXES FOR SALE— 
_ Also all other fur bearers at lowest prices. Horne’s 
Zoological Arena Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
LARGE WINTER KILLED MOUNTED MOOSE 
HEADS for sale. 56 and 51 inches spread of horns, 
heavy, well-formed webs and points, perfect in every way. 


Express prepaid, duty free on approval. Your opportu- 
nity to get a head of the very best class in every way ata 
right price. Photos and full descrpition on request. Ed- 
win Dixon, Taxidermist, U nionville, Ontario. 





WAN AN TE D—To buy 


large horns and scz alps, _ all kinds. 
Also skins wolf, 


bear and lion with skulls. Quote what 





you have with measurements. No price lists. 1710 

Broadway, Denver, Colorado. 

$4.25 EACH PAID FOR U. S. FLYING EAGLE cents, 
dated 1856; $2 to $600 paid for hundreds of other 

coins, dated before 1895; send 10 cents at once for New 

Illustrated Coin Value Book, size 4x7; get posted; it may 

mean your “am Clarke & Co., Coin Dealers, Box 


146, Le Roy, N. Y. 





FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN—A 

leave for Europe has left in our 
nificent elk ead, one 
beautifully mounted, for 
the need of immediate 
or moose, unusually 
and the deer head 
Investigate at once. 
Ave., New York City. 
TAXIDERMISTS—My $17.00 grade winter killed moose 

or elk head is a money maker for you. Well formed, 
perfect horns on whole skull with long neck ready to 
mount. “Guaranteed” scalps, measurements or any help 
you may wish promptly supplied. Duty Free, crated to 
go cheaply by Express payee in U. S. A. Act quick 
if you want one of these. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, 
U nionville, Ontario. 


Send For 
Our List of Selected Books 
for Outdoor Men 


COMBINATION CO. 
ELYRIA, O. 


sportsman about to 
hands for sale a mag- 
moose and one deer head, all 
immediate disposal. Owing to 
cash, he is willing to let the elk 
handsome ones, go for $60.00 each 
for $18.00. Really an opportunity. 

Field and Stream, 456 Fourth 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


BEAUTIFUL XMAS GIFTS| 


{Hat Trimmings made from wings and oe of domestic 
fowl, duck and game birds you kill for food. Game birds 
mounted. Panel work a specialty. Prices reasonable. Over 
ffteen years’ experience, Booklet and price list on request. 


J. G. BURST, =i RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 





The combination of the two a sure thing 
as the Simplex Turkey Call foxes the big- 
gest ones that strut. Sports ee who shave 
failed with other calls reorder the Simplex. 


Very compact, easy to operate and always 
ready. Perfect imitation. Price $1.00. Satis- 
faction guaranteed, Free circular, 


SAUNDERS MFG. CO., Dept. E ROANOKE, VA. 











HANDSOME CHRISTMAS 
SPORTSMEN FRIENDS 





YOUR 
“Breaking 


FC RK 
and 


GIFTS 
“Hooked” 








Water.” Reproductions in four colors of these famous 
paintings by A. Driscole can be had during the 
liday season at 25c. each. These two pictures make 
handsome companion pictures particularly for anyone who 
is either a trout or bass fisherman. Address Art Dept., 
FieLD AND STREAM, 456 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
FREE IL L UST RATE D ‘BOOK tells < of about 300,000 pro- 
tected positions in U. S._ service. Thousands of 
wacancies every year. ‘There is a big chance here for 
you, sure and generous pay, lifetime ee Just 
ask for booklet S-36. No obligation. carl Hopkins, 
Washington, D. C 
FOR SALE OR TRADE—MAKE OFFER. Eastman, 
3% x5'% sole leather carrying case, kodak portrait at- 
eit practically new. Colt .82 Automatic, Reming- 


ton 6 Typewriter, cheap pair field glasses. Want bamboo 
fly rod, Meek fly reel, .20 gauge shotgun, hammerless 
double barrel with ejector, pistol grip; .22 Smith & Wes- 
son or Colt; .35 Smith & Wesson Automatic. E. G. 
Goodnight, Panama, Oklahoma. 


HUNTING PICTURES—Write for free circulars. Thos. 
Mears, 1148-K La Salle Ave., Chicago, III 

GIFTS ELECTRICAL FOR THE HOLIDAYS. Send 
60 cents in coin or stamps for a “Sunlite” nickel-plated 

electric pocket light. Every sportsman needs one.  Fif- 

teen different sizes. Distributors wanted. Chas. G. 


Robinowitch, 48 Warren St., New York City. 
FROGS—Investigate bullfrog breeding. |Tremendously 
profitable and one thing not overdone. Tadpoles, Bull- 
frogs and Book describing. Aquaco, Seymour, Conn. 
INDIAN CURIOS 


Genuine, sinew sewed beadwork of all 





kinds—pipes, arms, baskets, etc. Not only highly deco- 
rative for dens, but good investment, getting scarcer an 
higher in price continuously. Indian Trading Co., 3809 

Poplar St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
MEN OF IDEAS and inventive ability should write for 
new “Lists of Needed Inventions.’”’ Patent Buyers and 
“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Advice 
77, Wash- 


free. Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 
ington, D. C, 


SHERIFF “By Heck” Badges (The latest joke) 10c pp. 
Catalogue of wigs and make-ups for theatricals on re- 
quest. Percy Ewing, Decatur, Ill. 





ORIG INAL OIL PAINTINGS— We h have on hand shot 

ten original oil paintings done by the best outdoor 
artists in this country. These paintings were originally 
used for cover designs for Fretp anp STREAM and are 
valued at from $75.00 to $100.00, but owing to the fact 
that they have been used, can be bought for from $15.00 
to $30.00. Anyone wanting a handsome painting for 
office, den or camp, can either stop and see these pictures 
or write for further information to the Art Department, 
Field and Stream, 456 Fourth Ave., New York City. 






















TANNING AND TAXIDERMY 


Birds Mounted 
in Flight 


me mount your 
birds in flight and you 
will never have them 
mounted any other way. 
The handsomest kind of a trophy for your 
dining room or den. 








Let 


Animals, Fish and Game Heads Mounted 
Skins Tanned and made into Rugs 


JOHN MURGATROYD 
Expert Taxidermist 57 West 24th Street, New York 





















FREE INFORMATION ON 
HOW TO DO TANNING 


From the worthless looking green 
hides to the finest, soft tanned 
furred leather, moth proof at factory 
prices, made up into. beautiful furs, 
coats, robes, mittensand caps. Send 
in your own catch. Taxidermist work 
W. W. WEAVER, Custom Tanner, READING, MICH. 













Work executed naturally and guar- 
— gl gs Everything in 


TAXIDERMISTS ermy. Send for Price List. 
Cas 1 pai for. Horns and Scalps. 
TANNERS jw izes CO.. New Bedford, Mass. 














AMATEUR TAXIDERMISTS— 


PROFESSIONAL OR 

Moose, Elk, Black and White Tail Deer and other game 
heads, small, medium and large sizes, perfect heads with 
good, well-formed horns or whole skulls and guaranteed 
scalps all ready to mount up. Also scalps to suit the 
horns you now have. Sets of horns, skins, etc. 


All duty 
\ 


free. Baled or crated to go cheaply anywhere in U. S. 


by express, delivery guaranteed. Trade prices to all. I 
gladly supply measurements or any help you may wish. 
You can make money mounting these goods. Write stat- 
ing the kind of heads you are most interested in. Edwin 








Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 
SPORTSMEN—The new TAXIDERMY BOOK published 
by Jack C. iles, sculptor taxidermist, containing 50 
big game pictures on 11x 14 enameled paper, mailed for 
10c postage. 1710 Broadway, Denver, Colorado. 
GET A “DIXON QUALITY” GAME HEAD. Large 
winter killed mounted elk, moose, black and white tail 
deer and other game heads of the very best class at right 
prices. Duty free, express prepaid anywhere in U. S. A. 
on approval. It is an absolute certainty you will be 


I hope to hear from 


ages with my goods in every way. e é 
Leading Taxidermist, 


you. Edwin Dixon, Ontario’s 
Unionville, Ontario. 


PROPERTIES FOR SALE 


“OH! FOR A LODGE IN SOME VAST WILDER- 

NESS” Did you read ye editor’s pipe dream_in the 
October issue? “For sale—Highlands of South Florida, 
160 acres, exclusive ownership of 60-acre spring‘fed lake 
full of bass. Quail, ducks, deer, bear, etc., mear. Can 
be made to pay expenses and dividends in short ‘ime. 
A. Jay Marsh, 800 Ridge St., N. _Newark, 2 


FOR SALE Hunting preserve 

Fine for club. Abundance small 
a large herd red deer. ress H. 
Place, New Rochelle, N. Y 


Beaufort, S. ©. 
all sorts, and 
Thurston 


near 
ame, 
French, 
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Born 1820 
—Still going 
strong. 
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Master (watching the smile of satisfaction on his keeper’s face): “ THAT, 
Sanpy, 18 10-yEarR-oLp Rep Lapent ‘JOHNNIE WALKER’ 
OUT OF THE NON-REFILLABLE BOTTLE.” 
Keeper (smacking his lips with satisfaction): ‘“‘ G-r-anv! Bur It’s 
VERRA SMALL FOR ITS AGE.” 
The wonderful “ Johnnie Walker” non-refillable bottle is of next 
importance to the superior quality of “ Johnnie Walker’? Whisky, 
because it ensures that you get the quality as it left the distillery. 
Every drop of “Johnnie Walker” Red Label Whisky, which will be 
offered for sale in 1914, was put into our own reserve stock, in bond, 
in 1904 or before that date. 
GUARANTEED SAME QUALITY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Agents: WILLIAMS & HUMBERT, 1158 Broadway, NEW YORK 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, Ltp., WHIsKy DISTILLERS, KILMARNOCK. 








All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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BROUGHT TO AMERICA 


BURBRIDGE AND THE LARGEST LION EVER 
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BENJAMIN 


On the Spoor of Simba, the Lion,” 
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DECEMBER, 1914 


NUMBER EIGHT 


A DUCK-SHOOTING TRIP TO OCRA- 
COKE ISLAND 


A WEEK WITH THE GEESE AND DUCKS OF THE EASTERN SHO’ 


BY FRANCIS J. PRUYN 


good friends, with whom I had 

gunned many a long day in Great 
South Bay, proposed a trip to Ocracoke 
for a week’s duck shooting, I just natu- 
rally jumped at the chance and began 
counting my bag of ducks and geese a 
whole month before the appointed time to 
start South. 

At the last moment everything seemed 
to conspire to prevent departure. I have 
never known it to fail that the moment 
one settles on a day to start on a shooting 
trip things begin to happen to prevent it. 
Old and forgotten lawsuits are set for 
trial, business long since dead and buried 
takes on life and demands attention, until 
one is forced to the conclusion that for 
trade revival a gunning trip has an in- 
crease of freight rates stalled at the si- 
ding. However, when business interferes 
with shooting, cut out the business. 

One clear, sharp morning late in De- 
cember found Ed, Jeff and myself aboard 
the nine o’clock train, bound South, our 
grips and guns piled high on the floor of 
our stateroom. ‘With a great sigh of re- 
lief we watched the train slowly pull out 


Oe day last fall when one of my 


into the North River tunnel, realized we 
were actually on our way, and almost in 
unison silently filled and kindled our pipes 
and proceeded to get together. 

Ed, who had proposed the trip, was an 
old friend and a keen, clean sportsman; 
he knew the grounds, having shot there on 
several previous occasions. From _ his 
brother Jeff I learned that he was looked 
upon somewhat in the light of a feudal 
lord by the male element on the island, on 
account of a fixed policy, established on 
the earliest occasion of his visits, that 
every man who entered the clubhouse had 
to partake of liquid refreshment. 

I soon learned that we had a consider- 
able journey ahead of us before reaching 
our destination; that from Norfolk we 
were to proceed on the following day to 
Little Washington, as it is called in North 
Carolina, where we spent the night, since 
the seventy-mile sail across Pamlico Sound 
could only be negotiated by daylight. As 
our train gathered distance from New 
York, the cares of office gradually dis- 
solved from our minds, and I was soon 
being regaled by past performances in the 
slaughter of wild-fowl at Ocracoke Island; 




















TYPICAL POWER DORY OF 
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how Ed had bagged forty good ducks in 
one afternoon—none of your blackheads 
or fisherman ducks, but redheads, sprig 
and widgeon !—how Jeff had killed thirty- 
five brant in one day, and how somebody 
else had filled the boat with geese on sev- 
eral occasions. 

Late in the following afternoon we 
reached Little Washington and _ trans- 
ferred our baggage to the auxiliary 
schooner Relief, which we had chartered 
in advance, and which now lay at the 
wharf awaiting us. At the express office 
we located the shells shipped from New 
York, together with a large box of sup- 
plies. One, labeled “Glass, handle with 
care,” created quite a stir among the na- 
tives around the express office, “ ’Cause,” 
as one whispered to me, “this is a sure 
‘nuf dry State.” 

After all was safely aboard we returned 
to a good dinner at the local hotel, turning 
in early, as we were to start at four 
o'clock the next morning. 

It was dark as we stumbled down to 
the dock where the Relief awaited us, 
and Captain Bob “tied her loose” as soon 
as we were safely aboard. In the cabin 
hot coffee was served and helped to dis- 
guise the very cold breakfast put up at 
the hotel the night before, after which 
we came on deck to find day breaking in 
a pink line in the east, and a fair wind 
abeam to help us on our long seventy-mile 
journey across Pamlico Sound. On reach- 
ing the open sound the wind freshened 
and the engine was stopped, so it was 


PAMLICO SOUND 


possible to sleep in the stuffy cabin, but 
only to be awakened time and again by 
an inconsiderate member of the party ta- 
king a shot at a coot or loon just out 
of range off our bows. At 2:30 we sighted 
Ocracoke Light and were soon sailing 
close up under the trim little island, where 
bands of brant were “ker-ran-king” us a 
welcome with a sang-froid that we ear- 
nestly prayed would prove their undoing 
later on. 

Casting anchor directly in front of our 
clubhouse, we were taken ashore, bag and 
baggage, in one of the 25-foot power 
dories peculiar to these parts, a most 
staunch and seaworthy boat, with a small, 
low cabin forward that keeps her dry in 
almost any weather. 

Kit, the cook, awaited our arrival, and, 
having stowed the duffle in our respective 
rooms, we foregathered downstairs for 
a libation of welcome in accordance 
with the immemorial custom of the 
island. 

After dinner, as we gathered round the 
stove to smoke the peace pipe, in came 
our guides, just back from the day’s shoot- 
ing, and amidst a chorus of welcoming 
chaff hastened to doff slickers and join 
our circle to discuss plans for the mor- 
row. 

They were by name Walter, George 
and Ri. Clean-cut, hearty boys they 
were, born and bred on the island like 
their fathers and grandfathers before 


them, who had settled on Ocracoke way 
back in the early seventeen hundreds, 











In introducing them to me, Ed affirmed 
that Ri could call every duck, goose or 
brant that flew on the bay by his middle 
name; that George had personally super- 
vised the formation of every shoal from 
Hatteras Inlet to Beaufort, and that Wal- 
ter could find his way anywhere in the 
Sound in the thickest fog, and “that’s 
some job,” he explained. 

I ventured to ask George if there were 
any fowl in the Bay, not alluding, I ex- 
plained, to the trained professional birds 
that flew up and down for the delectation 
of strangers, such as we had seen as we 
sailed up that afternoon, but the real kind 
that were meant to shoot.” 

“Wal,” said George, “I only wish I’d 
had you along one day last week—what 
day was it, Ri, when she blew a livin’ 
gale out o’ the southwest? Anyhow, me 
and Ike fixed out in the rollin’ blind on 
the Buoy Shoal. All alone I was—didn’t 
fix out until late afternoon, and how many 
geese do you reckon I killed?” 

Perfect silence. Then I ventured “Well, 
how many, George?” 

“Twenty-five geese,” said George, “and 
me all alone in the blind. Say, if one 
of you had been along we could easy 
have killed fifty.” 

Absolute silence greeted this story. 
Then we three solemnly looked at the 
ceiling and began singing that little ditty 
which goes to the tune of “Auld Lang 
Syne,” and which is intended for just 
such occasions. 
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A Duck-Shooting Trip to Ocracoke Island 


“It may be so—we do not know, 
But it sounds like a gol-darned lie. 
It may be so—we do not know, 
But it sounds like a gol-darned lie.” 


A shout of joy from everybody greeted 
this sally; George looked crestfallen for 
a moment, then joined in good-naturedly 
with the others. 

As it was getting late, we soon started 
for bed, leaving instructions with Kit to 
call us at five. 

The night before the first day of duck 
shooting I can’t sleep any too well, and 
it was a relief to finally hear Kit’s knock 
on the door. 

After hurrying into my _ shooting 
clothes, I tumbled downstairs to find Ed 
and Jeff already at the breakfast table, 
but looking as sad as a pair of owls, 
which was explained by Ed’s sepulchral 
grunt of “Bum day.” 

The three guides showed up at six, say- 
ing there was no need to hurry, as it 
was a “slick cam,” and there “warn’t no 
need fixing out till you knew whar the 
wind would ‘breeze up from.’ ” 

We started off about sun up, and 
George fixed out my single battery on a 
shoal about a mile offshore. “One place 
being about as good as another,” he ex- 
plains, “when the water is as slick as a 
bottle and no fowl stirrin’ around, any- 
how, till we get a breeze of wind.” 

In due course I climbed into the battery, 
George and Ike, the mate, betaking them- 
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selves off about a quarter of a mile to 
watch results, and “speckilate,’ I very 
well knew, on whether that new city gun- 
ner could hit a flock of barns when they 
lit in tke stool. 

The battery used on these wateis is 
similar to the type used on Great South 
Bay, except that the head fender is smaller 
and hinged to fold back on the box when 
not in use. The box is sunk by means 
of iron decoys, about sixteen in number, 
placed on the deck; no weights being 
hung underneath, as is customary else- 
where. I consider this bad practise; the 
iron stools are too close together and, 
as they are stationary, not bobbing up 
and down like the other decoys, they show 
up too black and rigid. George set out 
a mixed rig; that is, duck, brant and geese 
decoys with eight or nine live geese 
anchored on the outside and to leeward. 
About two hundred stools are used, set 
very close together, almost in a circle of 
twenty yards around the battery. On 
Great South Bay the practise is to keep 
the decoys much farther apart and to 
tail them off forty to fifty yards to lee- 
ward with comparatively few placed right 
and left and to windward. I consider 
this better practise, as the birds are more 
apt to slow up before they get close 
enough to see the battery and flare off. 

I believe there is no sensation in the 
world quite like that of lying in a battery. 
You are stretched out full length on the 
flat of your back, eighteen inches below 
the level of the water. As one looks out 
over the edge of the box, just even with 
the surface of the water, the horizon can 
be seen in every direction. Completely 
isolated, it is as if one were looking over 
the rim of a world that is broken off 
sharp at the edges and there is nothing 
beyond. Flying against such a_ back- 
ground, a duck can be seen a mile away 
and a goose two or three. 

There was hardly a breath of air stir- 
ring, and only four blackheads came in 
during the morning. The first one swung 
in over my right shoulder and never even 
hesitated over the decoys. I swung around 
on him to the right, but could not twist 
far enough to lead properly. I fired, 


anyway, and must have shot ten feet be- 
After waiting a full 


hind him. hour 





Field and Stream 


another tried the same tactics. I raised 
up on my knees, swinging on him from 
the left, but in the hurry of the operation 
overshot my bird, only wing-tipping him. 
He dove as he hit the water and never 
came up again. A cripple will dive and 
hang on to the weeds at the bottom until 
the coast is clear, and then skulk shore- 
wards with only the tip of his bill show- 
ing above water. Sometimes they die 
holding firmly on to the bottom grass, and 
I have been told that after a day of 
difficult shooting, resulting in many crip- 
ples, it pays to rake around the battery 
with a clam-rake for dead birds. 

A little later another blackhead tried 
the same trick. It gave me considerable 
satisfaction to drop him stone dead by 
holding well under him, and to be able 
to signal to George on my first dead bird. 
After another long wait a duck zipped 
across the tail of the stool, going fully 
sixty miles an hour, and by leading him 
ten feet I brought him down dead at forty 
yards, 

On the strength of this performance | 
waved for the boat, and, as the bay looked 
like a mirror, we waited aboard for the 
breeze that never came. After swapping 
a few yarns and gathering a mess of the 
most luscious oysters for dinner, we dis- 
consolately picked up stool and made for 
home. 

The next morning, as if to make 
amends for the flat calm of the previous 
day, it blew half a gale out of the south- 
west, and whipped up a sea that no small 
boat could live in. It was raining hard, 
and, of course, no birds were flying, so 
we sat around the breakfast table and 
cussed the elements individually and col- 
lectively, using carefully selected language 
only to be found in the vocabulary of a 
disgusted duck hunter. The guide came 
and joined our gloomy circle, respecting 
our feelings and offering no word of 
facetious comment. About ten o'clock the 
clouds began to break away in the west 
and the rain stopped. Soon we hustled 
into our shooting clothes, got guns and 
shells and were off, some for the blinds, 
some for the sandbars, as it was too rough 
to think of fixing out a battery. George 
headed for a low sandpit, called the Buoy 
Shoal, about two miles to the southward, 
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which he thought the geese were likely 
to pass in their flight when the rising tide 
drove them off their feeding grounds. 
We took along ten live geese decoys and 
tethered them out on the leeshore in about 
three inches of water, where they would 
have to stand on their feet and loom up 
large to their oncoming relations. After 
they were all staked out to our satisfac- 
tion, the boat pulled away and George 
and I clambered into a contraption called 
a rolling blind. It consists of a rectangu- 
lar blind on wheels, open top and bottom 
and about 4 feet wide, 6 feet long and 
3 feet high. It is rolled from the inside 
by pushing it forward while crawling on 
one’s knees. The framework is covered 
with brown matting about the color of 
dried grass, and small holes are cut in the 
sides, enabling one to watch the birds 
without being seen. We placed it about 
150 yards back from the decoys, got our 
pipes working, and waited for things to 
happen! In about half an hour we spotted 
a flock of thirteen geese a mile or so off 
staggering up against the wind. Slowly 
they came at first, then faster and faster, 
and heading directly at us. We were 
down out of sight looking through the 
peep-holes, meanwhile, with our hearts in 
our mouths and our knees in the water. 
As they came closer George gave them a 
honk or two of welcome; then they saw 
our decoys and began to edge slowly over 
our way. Finally, as they came in over 
the decoys our old gander let out a honk 
and that settled it for those geese. They 
shut their wings and came straight down, 
as if they had heard a first call for dinner. 
They lit about twenty-five yards outside 
of our stool, and we watched them covet- 
ously as they took a good look around be- 
fore feeling sufficiently at home to begin 
picking their feathers. Soon they were 
feeding and picking away at a great rate 
—all except one large gander who was 
evidently on watch for the flock, and who 
kept his neck stiff and head high for what 
seemed to us an eternity, but which prob- 
ably was not over five minutes. The mo- 
ment he began to feed we began to roll 
the blind right at them, and I would like 
to state that Mr. Weston’s walk across this 
continent was nothing compared to our 
kneeing those hundred yards. It seemed 
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interminable. A hundred times I could 
have sworn we must be on top of those 
geese and rolling over their long, slender 
necks. ‘George knew better, however, and 
kept steadily on, stopping short whenever 
the old gander began to look around, 
crawling ahead again as soon as his obser- 
vations satisfied his cautious mind. Look- 
ing through a small opening in the blind 
has the effect of opera-glasses in bringing 
objects nearer, and it was only when we 
seemed close enough to touch those geese 
with a ten-foot pole that George gave the 
word to “give it to ’em.” The flock was 
pretty well scattered when we raised up, 
so it was a question of single birds and 
not just shooting into the bunch. I had 
it in for that old gander, but was so ex- 
cited I missed him clean with the first 
barrel, pulling him down, however, with 
the second. He tumbled into the water 
with a splash that reminded me of the 
launching of a battleship. A little over 
twelve pounds he weighed, I ascertained 
later, and was the record goose of the trip. 
George, although an old hand, missed his 
first bird, also, so we picked up two great 
big, beautiful birds, feeling happy but not 
quite content at letting the other two get 
away. We rolled the blind back and after 
a half hour’s wait another small flock 
came in to our decoys. We each got one, 
and then ensued a long two hours’ wait 
without a feather in sight. 

Finally we made out four stringing off 
to leeward, and called ourselves hoarse be- 
fore they heard us and headed for our 
decoys. There was no question about 
their wanting to come. They set their 
wings fully five hundred yards away and 
sailed right in among the decoys. The 
stool hid them from us, and we were able 
to roll steadily until within forty yards 
before they began to get restless. That 
was close enough, so at George’s admoni- 
tion to “go to ’em” we rose up and let 
them have it. One with each barrel was 
that story and the satisfaction I felt 
as we picked up those four big birds 
was deeper than any previously recorded. 

Later in the afternoon we got three 
more out of a flock of seven that hesitated 
too long on our beach. By that time it 
was getting dark, so we pulled up stakes 
and made happily for home with nine 
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geese, two of which were twelve pounders, 
and with an experience which, for actual 
thrills and excitement, went beyond any- 
thing I had ever known. 

The next morning we found the heavy 
wind of the day before had died down to 
a whisper. There was little prospect of 
fowl flying, so after earnest consultation 
with George we decided to run down to 
Hatteras Inlet, about ten miles distant, 
where he assured me plenty of geese, red- 
head and black duck were using. On the 
way down we put up several rafts of 
blackheads, but we were in search of 
bigger game and did not stop to molest 
them, arriving off Hatteras life-saving 
station at about 10 a. m. The geese were 
there by the thousand, a quarter of a mile 
inshore, some feeding in the shoal water, 
others on their feet along the beach, loom- 
ing up as big as battleships. The inces- 
sant noise they made reminded one of a 
boiler factory on a busy day—an incessant 
honk-honk-honking, interlarded with an 
occasional deep bass “ump” that sounded 
much like the bark of a dog. George said 
that a gander that could honk like that 
must be twenty or thirty years old, and 
he added with a twinkle in his eye: “He 
knows enough to graduate at Trinity Col- 
lege.” We saw plenty of black duck tend- 
ing among the geese, but the promised 
redheads were nowhere to be seen, as in 
calm weather they make for the open 
Sound. Not a breath of wind was stir- 
ring, so we had a leisurely lunch, after 
which we got into the stool boat, shoved 
down to where the geese were feeding and 
put out the single battery. 

We poled within three hundred yards 
of the geese before they got up, with a 
roar that sounded like a train of cars 
crossing a trestle. As they lifted, their 
wings beating the water into white foam, 
they presented a spectacle never to be for- 
gotten and one that made me tingle to the 
fingertips. We fixed out, in about two feet 
of water, the usual mixed rig with ten 
live geese decoys, and I was soon left in 
my solitary confinement, hoping for a 
breeze with the turn of the flood tide. 

About a hundred geese were still on the 
beach a thousand yards inshore. I could 
hear them plainly as they carried on an 
animated conversation among themselves, 
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occasionally honking a line of light persi- 
flage to the leaders of the big flock which 
had lit on a sandbar half a mile to lee- 
ward. Keeping well down out of sight, | 
waited as patiently as might be for them 
to join the main body, and in about half 
an hour they began to get up in small 
bunches, flying across behind my head 
fender but keeping well out of range. I 
know of no more excruciating agony than 
lying close down in the bottom of a bat- 
tery, with the sun in your eyes, trying to 
keep watch of birds flying behind your 
head. 

My efforts were rewarded, however, for 
soon I saw a bunch of twenty coming a 
little closer than the rest had done, and I 
gave them a honk of greeting which 
caused the two tail-enders to hesitate. 
Fortunately, at this psychological moment 
my decoys gave vent to some real live 
goose talk, which proved too much for the 
equilibrium of the rear birds. They 
swerved, set their wings, and sailed right 
for the decoys; on they came, talking all 
the while like two old washerwomen at a 
chowder party. Wary, alert, they sailed 
in, but at one hundred yards they changed 
their minds and started to turn back until 
a call from my old gander brought them 
around again, steadily coming closer. At 
forty yards they saw the battery and 
veered off sharply, and I knew the jig was 
up unless I got to them at once. They 
were directly behind me and it takes time 
to raise up on your knees and swing all 
the way around, and those geese had not 
been dawdling in the interim. I gave the 
hinder bird my left barrel with No. 2 shot 
and was surprised as well as delighted to 
see him tumble out of the air with a 
broken wing, striking the water with a 
plop that could have been heard a mile 
away. But a goose with a broken wing is 
a long way from being in the boat. He 
had started to swim, I firmly believe, while 
still in the air. At any rate, he was well 
on his way by the time I had jammed 
another shell in the gun and hopped over- 
board. It’s a remarkable thing how easily 
18 inches of water will slop over 36 inches 
of boat when hustling after a cripple. | 
think my boots filled up in the first three 
steps. After that I didn’t try to keep dry. 
And how a crippled goose can go! Fi- 
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nally, when absolutely all in, I tried a shot 
long enough to strain any gun and by the 
merest chance turned that old devil over. 
When I got back to the battery I lay on 
my back gasping for fully ten minutes be- 
fore I had the necessary breath to tie up 
the bird and get down out of sight. 

It was now getting along in the after- 
noon; the breeze, which had promised well 
half an hour before, had died down to a 
zephyr, and with it had expired my hopes 
o1 having a spirited seance with that noble 
army of geese as they returned to their 
feeding ground on the falling tide. In 
fact I had just decided I might as well 
pull up stakes and go home when, low 
down on the horizon, I saw a pair gf ducks 
heading my way and acting as if they 
might mean business. On they came, not 
five feet above the water, and as I watched 
them that exhilarating, anticipatory feel- 
ing which is the peculiar charm of duck 
shooting came stealing over me. Stiff 
neck, sore back, smarting, bloodshot eyes 
were forgotten on the instant. I was soon 
able to make out they were black duck, 
but as I had never in my previous experi- 
ence seen more than one or two stool to 
a battery, I began to speculate on just 
how close they would come before flaring 
off and taking an upward slant for the 
nearest star. 

But in this I was wrong; I had lo- 
cated exactly on their feeding ground, 
and that was the only spot in the whole 
of Pamlico Sound that those two black 
ducks wanted to light upon. Without a 
check they came up to my stool, and I 
dropped one with each barrel as easily as 
it they had been pigeons in the backyard. 
Then, I admit, I felt glad all over, as I 
think any man except a case-hardened 
criminal would after a double on “Jakeys.” 
They are such noble game birds, wary of 
danger, with ear, eye and nose ever on the 
alert to detect a foe. If they take alarm, 
is there any bird quicker on the getaway? 
Jump—ye gods! They can rise at a speed 
that fools a novice nine times out of ten. 
Unless he holds two or three feet over 
them he won’t touch a feather. For my 


part I believe I get more satisfaction in 
bringing down a black duck than in shoot- 
ing any other bird that flies. The grandest 
part of this particular day’s sport was that 
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the flight had just begun. And what 
superb sport it was! Never had I seen 
the like. I shot away a box of shells in 
an hour and gathered in fifteen black 
ducks, and I treasure this hour as the best 
sixty minutes’ sport recorded in my life 
up to that time. They came by ones and 
twos, by tens and dozens—some stooled, 
some didn’t, some flared and some lit, 
close range, low range, out of range—at 
every conceivable angle, speed and dis- 
tance they flew by. Some went to the 
tight of me, some went to left of me, at 
which I volleyed and thundered.  Fre- 
quently two or three bunches came in at 
once, and then, as I waded out for a dead 
bird, I would scare off a couple more 
bunches headed right at me. At such 
times you can imagine I speeded up, and 
the sheet of spray which enveloped me 
must have been superb from a spectacular 
point of view. George told me later that 
as an aquatic phenomenon I had Niagara 
Falls backed off the hydrographic survey. 
But, be that as it may, I got those ducks 
and only fell down once. There wasn’t 
even time to tie them to the battery, so 
into the box they’d go, with me on top of 
them. It wasn’t bad at all; they were 
warm and soft and had that nice, peculiar 
ducky smell I’m very partial to, so we got 
along finely. I felt like a 150-pound hen 
with a brood of chicks under her, and I 
never before realized what a cinch a hen 
has; it’s like sitting on a feather bed and 
a spring mattress rolled into one. 

The flight was over all too soon, and 
reluctantly I waved for George to come 
and pick up. The light was fading fast 
and we poled slowly back to the motor- 
boat. A sweet young moon looked down 
upon us out of the pure evening sky, and 
there was nothing to indicate that the day 
had been in any way unusual except those 
fifteen ducks lying breast up across the 
seat. 

And so the short week rapidly drew to 
a close. Some days were good, some bad, 
the average was below the normal for that 
locality ; but to me it seemed good enough 
to have waited for these many years. Ed 
and Jeff averaged more birds than I did, 
so they were content, Ed holding the 
record for high gun with 40 brant, red- 
head and broadbill in one day. 














Firing from the Hip 

F he has been correctly quoted, Gen- 
| eral McCloskey Butt, U. S. A., has 

returned from the front in Europe 
imbued with the greatest admiration for 
the German custom of firing at random 
from the hip during the charge. In the 
General’s opinion this method is quoted 
as “ideal” in that it saves the time need- 
ful to take aim during the charge. At 
this and at the text-book theory of 
abandoning accurate rifle fire in favor 
of covering an imaginary zone with bul- 
lets, we that were raised on the grooved 
bore and love it, venture to murmur the 
feeble protest of “gently, brother, gently, 
pray.” In a word, if these imported 
foreign theories are what our young of- 
ficer blood is to be fed upon, the sooner 
we, the people, who employ our military 
establishment wake up and do something 
about it the better. Such counsel as Gen- 
eral Butt’s does not “listen” well in the 
ears of a nation of riflemen, and we fear 
that, as in the war of 1812, all our gen- 
erals will be found in the ranks and all our 
privates in command in the event of our 
being dragged into this European war. 

The lessons of our own Civil War amply 
proved the effectiveness of accurate rifle 
fire during the charge, and the cor- 
responding inefficiency of random, inac- 
curate work. Time and again some 
Northern city-recruited brigade would 





charge at crucial points in those battles, 
only to make a vast noise, hit nothing and 
be swept back by a withering fire from the 


opposing breastworks. But when some 
North Carolina or Louisiana brigade of 
backwoodmen charged, you bet they got 
where they set out for! Men, regiments, 
fell like flies before them; in vain the 
officers—those that were left—strove to 
rally the broken ranks, there were none 
to rally; the strategic point would be taken 
and held, and the whole opposing battle 
would be lost. And it was rifle fire, that 
instant taken to aim in putting the man 
opposite to you out of the fight, that 
did it. 

Now, in firing from the hip, one can, 
with great good luck, and with a scatter- 
gun, hit a rabbit at about twenty feet. 
Beyond that it is mere chance, as anyone 
who has done brush hunting knows. 
What chance, even one in a million, has 
a single bullet of finding its mark, fired 
from the hip, when even over the sights 
a man at seventy yards looks like little 
more than a wavering speck? Better hold 
the bullet and not fire it at all than waste 
it hip firing. We saw something of this 
very hip firing among the British in 
Revolutionary times, but history records 
that it was the American “wait until you 
see the whites of their eyes” that won 
battles. And modern rifles require even 
more accurate firing and less cartridge 
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waste than ever before, for one hundred 
yards is now close battle range, and the 
ammunition carried weighs much more. 
Let us hear no more of this firing from 
the hip business—it makes a true rifleman 
impatient to even think of having to hear 
such an order should the time ever come 
when duty would call upon him to step 
into the ranks. 


New Game Laws for 1914 

S our readers will note, in reading 
A over the résumé of the new game 

laws for 1914, published in our 
Sportsmen’s World department, the 
amount of legislation this year was com- 
paratively small, due to the short term of 
the sessions of the State legisfatures. It 
is encouraging to note, however, that the 
great bulk of what has been done this year 
is in the line of conforming the State sea- 
son dates on migratory birds to agree with 
the Federal zone dates, thus tacitly ac- 
knowledging that the selection of dates by 
the Federal authorities was wise, conserv- 
ative, and much more to the welfare of 
our wild life than the hodge-podge of State 
dates that used to rule. Now, after two 
years of Federal dates, even with virtually 
no actual enforcement outside the weight 
of the authority of the Government, the 
game is steadily on the increase; there is 
no shadow of doubt as to this being so. 
After the passage of non-sale-of-game 
jaws in many States, initiated by Dr. 
Hornaday and the Camp-Fire Club, we at 
once began to note a decided increase in 
the game in our coverts. Of course, this 
might have been attributable to a particu- 
larly fine season, and was so construed by 
some; but, as a matter of fact, the imme- 
diate reduction of market-hunter activities 
at once left available hundreds of 
thousands of wild-fowl for the sport of the 
whole people, and it also put an end to the 
activities of that citizen who goes down 
to the bay for a little gunning, not be- 
cause he likes the sport, but for the few 
dollars there is in it for him from the 
sale of his ducks. 

Then came the Federal Migratory Bird 
Law, putting all wildfowl, the common 
property of all the States, under the com- 
mon Government control. We agitated 
this law for years, in editorial and article, 





and took an active part at Washington in 
the passage of the bill, under the able 
leadership of Mr. Burnham, of the Amer- 
ican Game Protective Association and the 
Camp-Fire Club, who, with the Audubon 
and allied societies, pushed the bill through 
Congress. It has been in service, virtu- 
ally without warden enforcement, for 
two years; opposed by many, and char- 
acterized by some as ridiculous because 
of its lack of practical power to enforce 
itself. But, observe: in two years, without 
“power,” it has aligned on its side nearly 
all the State power of the Union; has al- 
tered their dates for open seasons as no 
amount of argument between the States 
could have done, and, above all, it has un- 
mistakably brought the game back, as any 
sportsman going afield to-day will ac- 
knowledge after a just comparison with 
his coverts of a few years ago; and free 
shooting for all the people seems assured 
to us for all time. 

Now, as a nation we are a law-abiding 
community. We were not made to obey 
the Federal law by force; but no man 
likes to be a lawbreaker, and we realized 
that the Federal laws were wise; that they 
were not made by local State bodies, but 
by the Federal Biological Survey (who 
ought to know what is best for the game 
of the whole country if any body of men 
should). 

And now, this year, the States are vir- 
tually endorsing the Government’s season 
dates, and one after another bringing 
their own seasons into conformity, so that 
there may be no confusion. Even yet, in 
several States a discrepancy exists, caus- 
ing the honest gunner considerable per- 
plexity as to his own duty. But his course 
is very plain in such conflict of dates: he 
should follow the Federal dates exclu- 
sively, recognizing that for one cause or 
another his State has not yet been able 
to bring its own season into conformity. 
The Government is right; it is working 
for the best interest of the game and the 
whole body of citizens. If the State is 
still in the wrong, that is no reason why 
you should take advantage of it to shoot 
game out of season, for it will not be 
more than, at most, a year later when your 
own State and the National Government 
will be in accord. 
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NORTHERN GAME TRAILS 


By DAN J. SINGER 


BATTLE OF BULL 
MoosE 
UTSIDE it was raining, and the 
swish of the wind on the leaves con- 
spired and whispered with the rain. 
Pat cailed me for breakfast and an- 
nounced that we would move camp over 
to Bear Mountain as soon as it cleared a 
little. 

It is a matter of five days to Bear 
Mountain. There were no trails, and for 
two days Mac had a hard time of it, con- 
tinually cutting through the down timber 
that, lying lengthwise and _ crosswise, 
barred our passage on every hand. The 
third day we crossed a series of bogs and 
had a most difficult time with the train, 
for the horses were continually sinking to 
their depths in the mud, and we were com- 
pelled to remove the packs to get them 
on their feet again. 

Further on, at the edge of a wide bog, 
we came on a half-grown bull moose, and 
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as he showed no signs of fear or making 
off, I took the camera and walked to 
within thirty yards of him and took his 
picture. Suddenly I heard Pat and Mac 
shout, “He come for you!” Sure enough, 
he was running straight for me, and | 
made post haste for the nearest tree. He 
stopped quite close and stood staring at 
me. This is the most unusual perform- 
ance of a moose that I have ever heard 
of. I only record this to show that any- 
thing but the impossible may be expected 
of a wild animal, and perhaps the next 
ene, even with the most careful stalking, 
would be impossible to get within range 
of. As we rode on he still stood staring 
after us. 

The fourth day we crossed the head of 
the Iskoot, that flows into the Stikine 
many miles further south. This crossing 


the Iskoot may sound very simple, but the 
river at this point is too deep to ford and 
its icy waters rush on with an alarming 
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swiftness, so that it took us several hours 
to build a raft, ferry the packs, swim the 
horses and repack the outfit. 

At last we reached the Ashcroft trail, 
and as we were to return over this trail 
we made a cache of 100 pounds of pro- 
visions, all the horns, and, in fact, every- 
thing we could possibly do without, so as 
to reduce the weight of the packs and 
make better time. 

There was no difficulty in picking up, 
with the .22, what grouse we required for 
the pot, along the trail. I found three 
varieties—the Franklin grouse, the Rich- 
ardson and ruffed. Of the ptarmigan, I 
got two varieties—the willow and the 
rock; but, of course, they were almost in- 
variably found above timber on the bare, 
snowy slopes. 

For several days Mac and I hunted Bear 
Mountain and the surrounding country for 
America’s most prized as well as most 
dangerous of all big-game animals—the 
grizzly. In the lower country his signs 
were frequently seen, where he had reaped 
a harvest when the berries were at their 
best; but we were just a few days too late. 
So now it was to the higher, bare slopes 
we turned our attention, where he so 


assiduously pursues and digs out the whis- 
tling marmot of this country (locally 
called ground hog). We often saw his 
big, unwieldy track in snow, in sand, in 
the mud, and also his recently dug holes, 
large enough to admit his great hulk, 
where he had been searching out some 
luckless ground hog. But never once did 
we glimpse the royal quarry himself. The 
autumnal days were slipping by all too fast 
and the mornings grew ever more drear 
and chill. The Indians were getting tired 
of grouse and ptarmigan and said unhesi- 
tatingly they wanted “big meat.” 

Up on the mountains the storm had been 
raging all day, and the hammering gale 
drove the sleet in our faces that cut like 
bits of steel. On two Indian ponies Mac 
and I were slowly toiling up the crest of 
a high peak. The Indian rode ahead bare- 
back, grave and stolid, for he was too 
proud to use a saddle like the pale-face. 
Slowly mounting the steep slopes, Mac 
would sometimes stop, shade his eyes and 
peer below through the sea of driving 
white flakes. What a wonderful picture 
he made as his dim outline loomed dark 
against the veiled background! He wore 
no hat, but in its stead an olive-green 
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bandana tied about his thick black hair, 
knotted at the top so that the ends stood 
up and looked in the vague light like the 
old-time two-feather headdress of his fore- 
fathers, Every move and pose was typical 
of his race. 

Near the top, under the lee of some 
great bare rocks, we dismounted, made a 
little fire—for wood was scarce up there 
—and partook of a rather late and frugal 
lunch. The frantic gale fairly screeched 
over our heads and went wailing and 
moaning on its way. Then, finally, it 
seemed to have done its worst and blown 
itself out. There came a lull, the sky 
brightened, the wind lessened; then it 
ceased snowing. The sun came out bright 
and clear, driving the mist out of the val- 
leys and revealing a wonderful landscape 
below. 

Leaving our horses, we decided to hunt 
in the vicinity on foot, but after a long 
and careful search that revealed nothing 
new, we turned upward to the point we 
had left. 

Far below, in an unbroken stretch of 
spruce forest, a little lonely lake looked 
up, smooth as a mirror, and spread pink, 
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amber and gold toward the dappled pink- 
and-orange sky, where the sun had just 
sunk behind the peaks. Thick and straight 
the somber spruces pressed up the sheer 
slopes about it, their tops like embattled 
spear-points against the colored sky. From 
the farther shore a long, gray point jutted 
out into the lake, and on the very tip, in 
the strange, shifting light, a magnificent 
form, with lofty head that showed black 
against the orange glow, stood a giant bull 
moose, motionless, as if modeled in bronze, 
his wide, palmated antlers thrown back 
over his shoulders, his muzzle thrust out 
as if to issue a challenge to a rival bull. 

Something moved up on the bare face 
of the mountain, then grew into tyo dots 
that showed black against the snow— 
something that looked at first like two flies 
crawling down the mountain side. Now 
they seemed to double their pace as they 
neared the first straggling patch of cover. 
Then if an eagle had soared overhead: he 
would have seen one Indian with an olive- 
green headdress and one very cold white 
man stealing softly upwind like the fox 
after the ptarmigan. 

Mac was quietly and soundlessly slip- 
ping through the low firs, and I followed 
in his very footsteps. A long, wide circle 
and we were working our way up through 
the big spruces that line the shore of the 
lake. There was no sound except now and 
then the inexplicable rustle of a dead leaf, 
or an elfish gurgle of water from some- 
where in the shadows along the shore. 

There were still a hundred yards to 
traverse before the long, gray point could 
be scanned, and now Mac, with the very 
craft of a padded-foot, tufted-eared, slash- 
clawed lynx, wormed his way toward the 
scene of expectancy. What had happened ? 
There stocd the Indian, as still as a tree, 
one hand held high, and for seconds he 
might have been a graven image for all 
he moved. Then he made a strange sign 
that I could not quite understand, but 
which seemed to indicate there was more 
than one moose ahead. Then the sharp 
crack of a twig had an almost electrifying 
effect in that uncanny stillness. After a 
short interval came the savage gruntings, 
as of some large animal; more breaking 
of brush, a strange trampling sound, a 
snort, and then the sound of a fearful im- 
pact with a dull. thud. 
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With pounding pulses we at last peered 
over the thin gray point, and the splendor 
of that scene bit deep into my memory. 
Two giant bulls had met in mortal combat 
and with lowered heads, brow to brow, 
were heaving all their great bulk, one 
to force back the other, and victory 
seemed to hang exactly in the balance. 
Now, as I looked, a little stream of scarlet 
was spurting from the neck of the some- 
what smaller bull; slowly he seemed to be 
weakening. Then I was suddenly startled 
at the rather unusual sound of Mac’s voice 
saying: “Why you no shoot?” It suddenly 
dawned on me that I had simply forgotten 
to do so. Then Mac added: “You kill him 
beeg one—before he make other too sick.” 

At the report of the rifle a cow that had 
been idly looking on from the opposite 
shore trotted off into the woods. The two 
bulls disengaged themselves, and the larger 
stood as if glued to the spot. The other 
walked unsteadily to the water’s edge, 
paused to look back, then sank into the 
cold waters, swam to the other side, shook 
his coat free of the icy water, and van- 
ished in the direction of the cow. The big 
bull required another shot, and then all his 
battles were at an end. His antlers were 
massive and heavy, all the points long— 
nineteen in number—with a 60-inch 
spread. 

It was late that night when we got back 
to tents, tired, cold and wolfishly hungry, 
but light-hearted withal. The next few 
days failed to disclose any very fresh 
grizzly signs. We found his great human- 
like prints high up in the mountains, and 
where he had “laid up” under a shelving 
rock; but we could not seem to have the 
luck to happen upon a track fresh enough 
to warrant our following up the ponderous 
maker. The days were growing short and 
there was that in the air which seemed to 
warn all things to prepare to depart before 
the iron hand of winter closed down over 
the land. 

Something must be done if I was to keep 
the pledge I had made to myself—not to 
return without a grizzly. I had heard of 


a distant range where the lordly Osborn’s 
caribou roamed and the grizzly prowled 
undaunted over his realm with a grim joy 
of lordship, and its wandering, watchful 
inhabitants his slaves—almost all. 

“Let’s try for caribou,” I suggested one 
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evening. Mac looked serious for a few 
moments, then finally said: “Caribou 
Mountains long way off—hundred miles 
norf. Mabbe plenty big snow come; 
mabbe we make it. You tell me all right, 
we go.” 

Those were long days on the trail, and 
we drove the train hard for several days 
as we filed along silently through the great 
untrodden solitudes. Hour after hour sped 
by, and, excepting for the creaking of the 
gear and an occasional “Come, Jack!” 
“Get in there, Blackie,” as Mac urged on 
the horses, we moved northward in stern 
silence, rapidly dropping the miles behind, 
now skirting the edge of a huge mountain 
that reared itself like a great gray mon- 
ster against the sky, now passing through 
leagues upon leagues of burnt timber, 
where the trees, stricken to the heart, 
stood bare and cleft. Again down the 
rocky mountain side, where the boulders 
were heaped and piled together in a rough 
turbulence, crossing the little rivulet that 
gurgled and chanted its way through the 
pine forests, dark and hoar, while the big 
trees whispered low and mild and waved 
their long arms to and fro. Out of the 
forests through a long stretch of low- 
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growing willows, where the snowshoe rab- 
bits frisked and played in the wan gleam 
of the wintry sun. Further to one side, 
over some craggy cliffs, a great eagle 
wheeled his spiral way. Into the deep for- 


ests again, and through the trackless 
reaches of sombrous spruces that stood 
by the trail like phantoms grim and 
tall. 


So it was on the seventh day I had my 
first glimpse of Caribou Mountain, rising 
bare and cold amid the purple distance, in 
a track of the setting sun. With weary 
limbs we moved on and upward, into the 
flush of the sunset, until at last we made 
camp in a small patch of balsams, just near 
the timber limit. 

Caribou Mountain is really a vast, flat 
range, some twenty-five miles in extent by 
perhaps twenty across. Its surroundings 
are high, snow-covered peaks; with the 
exception of a little scrubby willow it is 
for the most part devoid of vegetation. 
Owing to the continual storms of this sec- 
tion and dampness of the ground, its tops 
or barrens are covered with a thick, deep 
moss, upon which the Osborn caribou are 
wont to feed. At this time of year the 
stags are splendid, impressive - looking 
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beasts, with massive antlers, and their long 
white manes tossing in the wind, while 
there is a glint of fire in their eyes. The 
long-legged, inquisitive fawns make a 
pretty picture as they go trotting after the 
sleek cows, whose heads carry small, 
pointed horns, more deadly by far than 
the stags’ cumbersome antlers. 

Over this bleak, partly snow-covered 
tract I stood, watching the slowly dying 
day, and all the world seemed to stand by, 
silent, hushed, awed, as if waiting for the 
end. An old cock ptarmigan buzzed by, 
straightened and stopped his wings, then 
slid on a long slant and dropped out of 
sight in the willows. A hare, with his 
autumnal coat nearly matching the snow, 
got up literally out of the ground, limped 
into space and passed. Then, as if the 
picture were not sufficiently arresting, on 
the very top of a snow-covered crest stood 
a magnificent old bull caribou in silhouette, 
all burnished in silver, against a silently 
raging furnace. Came then dusk to the 
pomp of the dying day, and the sable skirts 


of night descended softly as a drifting 
feather. 

Outside the quivering ring of camp-fire 
light the darkness was profound, which 
wavered, advanced and receded. The 
blackness was so hopelessly impenetrable 
I wondered if a storm was rolling up 
Soon I saw little pale stars timidly glim- 
mering through the vast black vault above. 
Then a meek, wan moon came stealing 
shyly up over the bleak, ghestlike spurs 
and shed a milky, uncanny light through 
a large, round, misty halo. 

“Mebbe he snow to-night,” said Mac 
dryly, as he took another helping of rice; 
then added: “I no like weather; he look 
bad. If snow not too beeg to-morrow, we 
hunt big bull you see at sunset. He no 
trabbel to-night, unless Mac stopped 
short in the middle of his sentence. There 
was a long pause; the fire flickered and 
seemed to shrink into the very earth; the 
air was tense and still. Something moved 
between us and the moon—something shot 
past like a drifting cloud shadow, or a puff 
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of smoke. Or did I just imagine it? Mac 
was as still as a stone. His eyes kindled; 
surely he had seen it too. Two more, and 
then five vague forms swept by in the 
strange, unreal light, with that unmistak- 
able gliding, slouching trot of the wolf. 
I had counted eight—almost as many 
wolves as I had seen altogether in twenty 
years of roaming in remote wilderness 
lands. 

How many more there were I never 
knew. Soon what apparently was the 
leader showed again against the half light 
of the moon on the top of an up-thrust 
fang of rock in dim outline. Then, with 
his sensitive muzzle raised toward the sky, 
sounded the hunt cry to his fellow kins- 
men, They seemed to answer from the 
top of every jutting rock. The long chorus 
deepened and swelled into a roar that filled 
all the night, then waked the sleeping 
echoes and set them jumping like startled 
goats from crag to crag. Every chord in 
their wild hearts seemed to thrill in answer 
to the leader’s summons. 
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The howling ceased abruptly and several 
forms shot by like a ray of moonlight as 
the pack of pale-eyed, ravaging intruders 
swept on its way. Then the brooding si- 
lence again shut down over all that great 
land. 

“By damn,” said Mac at last, “he make 
bad sign. Leader he talk to wolf pack and 
say, ‘We all hunt big meat,’ and the wolf 
pack they talk to leader and tell him, ‘All 
right; we go.’”’ Mac seemed to think that 
this would spoil our chances for that big 
bull we intended to hunt in the morning, 
and I quite agreed with him. He also in- 
dicated in his quaint way that the wolves 
had gotten ahead of us and were very 
probably on the caribou’s trail at that mo- 
ment. 

Once more, but faint and far 
came the quavering pack-cry across the 
gray-white reaches of that desolate, lone- 
some land. Often through the night I 
thought I could hear their unearthly wail 
in the distance; but it may have only been 
the straying of the wind. 


now, 


(To be concluded) 
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XII—The Wild Turkey 


key is more of a pheasant than he 

is a grouse. While there may be 
some truth in this classification, yet it 
seems to me that in appearance he is a 
grouse rather than a pheasant. Like a 
grouse, he has a compact body, short, 
broad wings, habit of strutting and a 
roaring rush of flight; on the other hand, 
he resembles a pheasant in his disposition to 
run rather than fly, he taking to flight only 
in desperation as a last resort, and in man- 
ner of flight, since he wings much higher 
as a rule than do grouse or quail. I have 
seen turkeys flying across open fields be- 
tween woodlands reach an altitude of a 
hundred and fifty feet. Driven pheasants 


Sa sw says that our wild tur- 


do the same thing, they tell me, but you 
never can send a grouse or a quail up into 
the sky like that. Neither will our great 
bird lie to a dog any better than does the 
pheasant. Perhaps the truth is that he is 
the “daddy of ’em all,” the grouse having 
descended from him on one line and the 
pheasants on the other. 

I should consider our wild turkey more 
or less disgraced by being forced into close 
kinship with the pheasants. An English 
cock pheasant is nothing but a brown leg- 
horn rooster which has been shot at and 
otherwise licked until he has dropped his 
tail. I dare assert that the pheasant is not 
a whit handsomer than the barnyard fowl, 
either, nor much better game bird. Put 
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a lot of brown leghorns on a deserted farm 
and leave them half a dozen years to take 
care of themselves, and they will fly as 
fast and as far as a pheasant. Further- 
more, except to the eye of a barbarian, 
who must have a riot of color, the ruffed 
grouse is a far more beautiful bird than 
any pheasant. 

When America was discovered, wild tur- 
keys were plentiful all up and down the 
Atlantic Coast from Massachusetts to 
Florida. Northward he was found in the 
woods of Ontario, and his westward range 
extended across the plains and into the 
mountains of Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Arizona. His southward limits are per- 
haps not yet perfectly defined; certainly 
his habitat extends over nearly all of 
Mexico, Central America, and very likely 
a portion of South America. The Mexi- 
can bird is not precisely our bronze spe- 
cies, but he is alike in all essentials. 

The wild turkey is not migratory, and 
he is a sticker and a stayer, clinging des- 
perately to the home where he was reared. 
If wild turkeys were in a certain bit of 
forest last year and none are to be found 
there this year, be sure that they are all 
dead, every one. They were scarce in the 
territory adjacent to St. Louis since about 
the year 1850; yet, despite the fine-toothed- 
comblike raking of mighty hunters, they 
stuck and stayed, a bird being killed now 
and then within thirty miles of the city 
up to 1890; possibly a few might yet be 
found along the breaks of the Merrimac 
River. A fair bag of turkeys can still be 
made within ten or fifteen miles of Rich- 
mond, Virginia—maybe in the same woods 
that John Smith hunted three hundred 
years ago. 

* Wild turkeys are still fairly numerous 
in the wilder regions of the Alleghany 
Mountains, with a few in Pennsylvania, 
more in West Virginia, and he is a com- 
mon bird in North Carolina, Virginia and 
East Tennessee. Other mountain sections 
where sport with these birds is pretty well 
assured include the Ozarks of Missouri 
and Arkansas; also, in the pine forests of 
New Mexico and Arizona. To find the 


birds, however, in anything like the num- 
bers once seen in the United States, it is 
necessary to go down into the mountains 
of Mexico, in Yaqui Indian country and 
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farther south. The Florida swamp lands 
have long been noted for these fowl, and 
as much might be said for the tidewater 
sections of Virginia and the Carolinas. 
The heavy forests along the Mississippi 
from Cairo down always have contained 
turkeys and always will, perhaps—that is, 
unless the Government manages to prevent 
overflows, thus rendering them fit for 
human habitation. For good and sufficient 
reason, turkeys and people do not thrive 
in the same neighborhood. 

There never was any question of per- 
petuating wild turkeys. Turn any breed 
of domestic turkeys loose in the woods to 
shift for themselves, and in five years you 
will have turkey shooting. Maybe the 
birds will be white, maybe black or the 
typical bronze; but they will be wild as 
heart could wish and perfectly able to take 
care of themselves. The wild turkey never 
starves, never freezes, never is drowned 
out, and never dies from lack of water. 
The enemies nature has provided have few 
terrors for him, but the American back- 
woodsman has pursued him with devilish 
ferocity. 

From the time of John Smith right 
down to the first of October, 1914, wild 
turkeys have never had any protection in 
America. The law may specify a season 
during which the great fowl may not be 
shot, but who ever heard of any man being 
molested for killing a wild turkey? Win- 
ter, spring and summer, gobblers, hens and 
chicks, from the time they weigh three 
pounds, are all killed on opportunity, as a 
matter of course. 

The big fowls have been baited, trapped, 
snared, shot on the roost, chased down on 
horseback, deceived by the love-call in 
breeding season, mother birds killed on 
their nests, and gobblers decoyed by chal- 
lenging them to battle. In Oklahoma I 
have known the prairies and creek bottoms 
to be fired in order to drive the turkeys 
out. Surely man has exercised his ingenu- 
ity by way of getting rid of the wild tur- 
keys. Had he been a beast whose destruc- 
tion was required, that the human might 
exist, no more radical means could have 
been found for his extinction. 

It seems that the rarer turkeys become 
in any vicinity, the greater the effort put 
forth to kill the last one. Young America 
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is ambitious, and perhaps the ambition to 
shoot at least one turkey is pardonable; 
but it should be remembered that a wild 
turkey dead is but a memory, while alive 
he is the very life of a bit of woodland. 
A Southern woods is never more attrac- 
tive than a city park to me unless I can 
glimpse the flag of a deer, or hear the 
mighty flap of a wild gobbler going up 
to roost. 

Some years ago, among the breaks and 
bluffs of St. Clair County, Illinois, a wild 
turkey gobbler began to be seen occasion- 
ally and talked about oftener. Man and 
boy, from September until January, half 
the male population of the neighborhood, 
made an effort to hag that turkey, and he 
was still alive. Then a tracking snow fell, 
and to the number of twenty-five the 
hunters collected. They struck the gob- 
bler’s track, put him to flight, and, alter- 
nately tracking him and searching for him, 
kept him going all day. At last, near 
nightfall, the tired old fellow ran into a 
brush pile, where a cur dog found and 
killed him. No more wild turkeys were 
ever heard of in that vicinity, so far as 
I know. 


Down in lower “Egypt,” in Williamson 
County, there was a fine flock of turkeys 
one fall. Gradually they were killed off 
through the winter and spring, until but 
one hen remained. While out crow shoot- 
ing, in late May with a native—who, how- 
ever, had no gun—this hen sprang into the 
path in front of us and ran slowly away. 
Knowing she had just left her nest, or 
maybe having that much decency anyhow, 
I refused to shoot, and was soundly be- 
rated by my companion for pure foolish- 
ness. He declared that somebody was 
“shore to git her, anyways,” and it might 
as well be us. He was right about that, 
for she never lived to hatch; and I never 
had any doubt as to who the “somebody” 
was in this case. The fate of that lone 
hen and of the lone gobbler has been the 
fate of a thousand other last turkeys in 
as many rural communities in the United 
States. Let turkeys become scarce, and 
everybody hunts them; let them be killed 
to a single bird, and the desire to kill it 
becomes a craze. Then they sit around 
and talk of the “sights o’ turkeys that used 
to be aroun’ hyar.” 

Regarded as they are at present, as fair 
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game for any man who owns a gun, at 
any season of the year, wild turkeys can- 
not possibly exist in any well-settled 
American community. Therefore, to find 
them in such numbers as to make hunting 
them worth while, we must go to places 
where the country is rough, mountainous, 
swampy, unhealthful, or for some other 
reason not a fit abiding place for man. 
Where I now live, twenty years ago five 
hundred turkeys could be seen in a day. 
Not a single wild turkey is left within a 
hundred miles of here. People talk re- 
gretfully of other days, but if the turkeys 
were back it wouldn’t take a Philadelphia 
lawyer to tell what would happen to them. 
The deer that tried to return to the jack- 
oaks a year or two ago could give the 
turkeys a pointer. 

Wild turkeys have never had a high 
place in the regard of wing shots. He is 
not a bird that can be taken with dog and 
gun, like grouse or quail. The turkey is 
too big a mark for the wing shot and too 
helpless once the gun gets near him. I 
have seen times and places where they 
would hide like a ruffed grouse and break 
cover like a prairie chicken, but then it 
was turkey killing rather than wing shoot- 
ing. However, ordinarily the shotgun 
never gets within killing range of this 
tremendous game bird of the woods. The 
only proper weapon to be used against him 
is the small-bore rifle. 

Not one of my readers in a thousand 
will ever kill a wild turkey, but every one, 
without exception, has eaten turkeys, tame 
or wild; and this has been the fate of our 
great grouse—not shot for sport, but killed 
to be eaten. Neither the city sportsman 
nor any other sportsman is responsible for 
the decimation of the wild turkeys; the 
“native” has killed him—the man who 
lives in the woods with the turkey. The 
reason for this requires little seeking. Our 
giant bird has not been killed in a sports- 
manlike manner; no ethics govern his pur- 
suit; but he has just been “hogged” out of 
his life any old way to get him. Read 
any. book or any article on turkey hunting 
by way of confirming this assertion. See 
if instructions are not given for calling 
the turkey in mating season, for sounding 
the rallying note of the flock, for building 
blinds, for putting out bait, for finding 


him at night on the roost, for treeing him 
with a barking dog, for running him down 
on horseback; and, as you go along, note 
how rarely the writers advise still-hunting 
the turkey. 

I am going to take a stand here, by way 
of acting on a conviction which I have 
been very slow in reaching, that no game 
bird or beast should be decoyed and shot 
through imitating its love-note or its rally- 
ing call. It is just as reprehensible to call 
a turkey as it is to call a moose—all much 
of a piece with the old backwoods custom 
of drawing the doe up to the rifle by imi- 
tating the distressed bleat of her fawn. 
It is not many years since books on field 
sports gravely advised us, when a bevy of 
quail had been scattered, to hide, wait a 
sufficient length of time, and then whistle 
the little beggars up to the gun. How 
many sportsmen do that now? Is it any 
worse than calling a scattered flock of 
turkeys up to the muzzle of a shotgun 
and then raking them with a three-foot 
spread of pellets. 

I have shot turkeys after all the accus- 
tomed and advised methods, I think. Not 
a good caller myself, I have had experts 
accompany me in the Missouri Ozarks, 
southern Illinois, the North Carolina hills, 
Mississippi canebrakes, Arkansas swamps, 
and in the mountains of eastern Okla- 
homa. Calling turkeys is a fascinating 
game, aside from the shooting, and if the 
fowl were plentiful enough I should have 
little against it; but I believe that to-day 
a camera should be used in place of a gun. 
With a skilled man handling the call, the 
chances are ten to one against the game 
Since the whole thing is so absolutely de- 
pendent on the ability of the caller, any 
kind of a gun or any sort of a marksman 
being able to do the killing, once the bird 
has been enticed within easy range, it is 
not sport for the man who takes pride in 
pitting his skill as a shot against the natu- 
ral ability of his quarry to escape. 

Almost everyone is so familiar with the 
manner of calling turkeys that I am not 
going to dwell upon this, the commonest 
method of turkey hunting. Perhaps, how- 
ever, short descriptions of other and more 
novel methods of turkey hunting would 
prove interesting, though in these tales I 
must necessarily become reminiscent. 
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In southern Illinois I hunted a season 
or two with a man who had a trained 
hound which would slow-track turkeys in 
preference to trailing any other game. 
He followed them at a trot, sometimes a 
walk, baying as constantly as though chas- 
ing deer. The hound never crowded the 
birds, so they rarely took wing, but would 
run before him a half day at a time. We 
followed the hound on horseback, and, 
knowing the runways, could cut in ahead 
of him with an almost absolute assurance 
of getting a shot. 

A particular flock were generally found 
in a patch of timber through which a cy- 
clone had gone, felling the timber, which 
lay in impenetrable masses. One of us 
would put the hound into this thicket, 
while the other rode on ahead to a big 
hickory tree, standing by itself in an open 
field a mile from where the turkeys were 
to be started. Almost with absolute cer- 
tainty the fowl would leave the fallen tim- 
ber at the northwest corner, thence running 
down an old disused woods road to the open 
fields, and across these within easy range 
of the hickory. Standing under this tree, 
I have killed birds enough to make a re- 
spectable flock. Occasionally, though, the 
birds concluded to fly across the field, and 
then it took sharp shooting with the rifle, 
which I generally carried. 

Having crossed the open field, the fowl 
were now in a solid body of jack and post- 
oak woods, including three or four sec- 
tions. Through this forest the hound 
would drive, with the turkeys circling west 
and then south. An hcur or so later the 
big fowl were confidently expected to 
cross a certain gap in the stake-and-rider 
fence of a woods pasture. There we made 
it a point to be ahead of them. Some of 
the birds would run through the gap and 
others, flying on top of the fence, stopped 
an instant to look back and listen to the 
coming hound. Many a bird we knocked 
from the top rail of that fence. 

It didn’t take us long to learn that tur- 
keys had regular runways—runways which 
they followed with the same persistence 
that deer would. Unless interrupted and 
scattered somewhere en route, this flock 
of turkeys in question invariably went 
northwest into the big woods, circled 
through this, eventually coming out to the 
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south, where they followed a wooded 
branch to a creek, which they kept east- 
ward until opposite the “cyclone woods,” 
into which they went again, having made 
a complete circle of perhaps ten miles 
We rarely failed to get birds in front of 
this hound unless other hunters got ahead 
of us and scattered the flock. 

Another shooting mate of mine, a quar- 
ter-blood Cherokee living on Grand River, 
Indian Territory, had a mongrel bird dog 
which was a most killing brute on turkeys. 
He would wind, trail, and point them the 
same as quail; and then at the word—or 
without the word, if he were alone—would’ 
dash into the flock and tree them. Having 
his turkey in a tree, he sat down under 
it and barked as long as the turkey re- 
mained, or until someone came to him. It 
was nothing uncommon for this dog to go 
out alone, tree his turkeys, and then bay 
till his master heard, caught up a horse, 
grabbed his old lever-action ten gauge, 
and galloped down for his turkey. This 
dog had a mastiff-like bark which could 
be heard two miles, yet it never seemed 
to frighten the turkey out of his tree; 
merely made the bird sit the tighter. We 
killed an average of three birds a week 
over that dog from November to Febru- 
ary, the majority of which he had treed 
when hunting by himself. 

A long-whiskered Mississippi friend of 
mine was a confirmed night hunter, for- 
ever poking about the woods listening for 
turkeys to go to roost. Having located 
them at dusk, when they “flew up,” along 
in the night he would creep under them 
and get his turkey. By way of making a 
bigger killing, I was frequently invited to 
accompany him after the fowl had been 
“roosted.”’ 

Having been pestered too much, the 
turkeys became very wild—so suspicious 
of the slightest noise in the dry leaves that 
it was impossible to approach on the dark- 
est night without sending them pounding 
off in every direction. Dave’s resourceful- 
ness was equal to the occasion. Cattle and 
hogs ran at large at the time, some of the 
cattle usually wearing bells. Of course 
the turkeys associated the sound of a bell 
with the presence of cattle, of which they 
had no fear whatever. Dave got a cow- 
bell, and, as he approached without more 
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caution than cattle would show, allowed 
the bell to tinkle noisily. Not a turkey 
ever batted an eye or fetched a “cut” until 
the guns were fired directly beneath him. 
Again, I have known this clever woods- 
man to crawl about here and there as he 
approached, imitating hogs rooting in the 
leaves, grunting for all the world like a 
satisfied porker among the acorns. He 
never would let me crawl straight, but I 
had to root around here and there too, 
being sure of making plenty of noise. 
Rooting and grunting like hogs worked 
just as well as ringing a bell, and we al- 
Ways got turkeys. 

One season, about the year ’87, I helped 
to kill a lot of baited turkeys. The “Mis- 
souri swamper with whom I stayed that 
fall made a business of trapping and tur- 
key hunting, claiming to have killed a 
hundred and fifty of the big birds in one 
year. His method was to bait islands in 
the swamp during time of high water, 
when the turkeys had some difficulty in 
obtaining food. He got into his blinds 
by means of a dugout, pushing it through 
lanes cut into cane, getting into the blind 
so quietly that the birds were rarely 
alarmed. He usually kept half a dozen 
blinds baited at a time, passing from one 
to another, often securing fowl from sev- 
eral in a morning. He and I rarely agreed 
in our turkey-killing tactics, for I wished 
to practise on them with a rifle, and he 
desired to get as many heads in line as he 
could before turning two loads of BB’s 
loose on them. 

An army officer, whose acquaintance I 
made in St. Louis, invited me out to his 
post in the Osage Indian country. He de- 
clared that he shot the fowl over a bird 
dog, precisely as he would quail, first hav- 
ing scattered them along the tall grass of 
the creeks, His stories had a Munchausen- 
like ring to me at first, for he affirmed 
that he had shot a wagon load of the birds 
in a day. Afterwards I believed all he 
said, 

It was in the fall of ’85 when I visited 
the captain. The first flock of turkeys we 
saw was on Hominy Creek, in what is 
now Osage County, Oklahoma. This 
“gang’’ contained what we estimated at 
two hundred and fifty birds. The flock 
was flushed among the postoak ridges, but 


flew about a mile into the heavy timber 
of Hominy bottom, where they scattered 
in the rank grass and lay like quail or 
grouse. 

On the way after the turkeys, we put up 
a pack of chickens, and these also went to 
the tall grass bordering the creek, not 
quite into the timber, however. Along this 
creek at that time I think a bevy of quail 
could be found every hundred and fifty 
yards; frequently the flight of one bevy 
disturbed one or two more, and all were 
in the air at once. The creek had long, 
deep reaches of still water where the 
ducks congregated, some mallards but 
more wood ducks—all very tame. Our 
first shot on quail disturbed a drove of 
e'even deer, and, at one hundred yards 
distant, they galloped slowly out of the 
timber and across a bare ridge, quartering, 
going single file, does and fawns in the 
lead, bucks behind. I doubt if such a sight 
of mixed game will ever be seen again 
as long as the world lasts; certainly it will 
not be in America. 

As soon as we got into cover our dogs 
began to point, and we never knew when 
we saw a dog standing whether we were 
to tramp up a turkey, a chicken, or a bevy 
of quail, not to mention the possibility of 
a deer springing from the rank grass. I 
remember my first turkey now as well as 
I did that night in camp. I was expecting 
quail, and even when the great bird broke 
cover I thought it was the bunch of small 
birds all rushing out in a body. The tur- 
key rose at ten feet, quartering away, ris- 
ing at an angle of forty-five degrees, and 
I drove the whole ten-bore load through 
him at thirty feet. Thereafter we shot 
turkeys, quail, chickens and ducks indif- 
terently, just as luck brought us one bird 
or the other. Nearly all the turkeys lay 
like quail and flushed like quail, except 
that rarely more than one or two got up 
at a time. I have forgotten the number 
of birds in our mixed bag of that after- 
noon, and maybe I wouldn’t tell if I could. 
There was no bag limit in those days, and 
we had the fair excuse of shooting game 
to supply the post. 

I have written at some length of my 
own experience in turkey killing, but it 
was not done with the intention of in- 
structing my friends to follow the same 
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methods; rather, 1 meant to give an ex- 
ample of how the big fowl should not be 
hunted. I believe that a wild turkey 
should be regarded as big game, the same 
ethics to govern his pursuit that govern 
deer hunting, and the same weapon used, 
a rifle. The greatest pleasure of turkey 
hunting comes, not from the shooting, but 
from the atmosphere, the knowledge that 
you are now in the woods primeval, where 
the wildest and wariest bird that lives can 
still find refuge. 

It is quite true that turkey stalking is a 
dificult undertaking. His eyes are keener 
than those of a deer, his hearing more 
acute. The red hunter put the matter 
aptly when he said: “Deer see Indian, 
stamp his foot; say, ‘Maybe Indian, maybe 
not.’ Indian kill deer. Turkey see In- 
dian; he say, ‘Indian! Indian! Indian! 
Run! Run!’ Indian never see turkey no 
more.” 

Notwithstanding his hawklike vision 
and extreme wariness, the turkey has cer- 
tain habits that give the stalker an advan- 
tage. Unlike the deer, he sleeps in, the 
night and feeds by day. Searching for 
food implies movement, and hence the 
bird can be seen more readily than the 
deer; and the mind of the fowl is at least 
partly occupied with his foraging, while 
the deer has nothing to do but guard 
against danger. Furthermore, the bird is 
noisier than the animal; I have heard tur- 
keys scratching in the leaves two hundred 
yards away. Additionally, a flock of tur- 
keys leave plenty of sign—tracks along 
the watercourses, wallowing places, up- 
turned leaves, lost feathers are sure to 
betray the presence of birds. Lastly, and 
perhaps of most importance, the flock has 
a limited ranging or “using” ground. Just 
as each bevy of quail has its own corner 
of ragweed and cover, every flock of tur- 
keys has its own limited bit of woods. 
Find where a gang is using and you may 
be sure that right then they are somewhere 
within a mile—this unless they have been 
greatly. disturbed and persecuted, when 
they may quite desert their home. 

Having found fresh sign, and knowing 
that the birds are probably within sound 
of his gun, the hunter can still further re- 
strict the grounds over which he must 


food can be had and where it cannot. 
Early in the season the fowl are certain 
to visit the little meadows in pursuit of 
grasshoppers; later, their diet may be 
acorns and they will be found in the 
water-oak slashes or on the _ postoak 
ridges; in winter they will often forage 
in pea fields, corn fields, and cane patches. 

Rest assured that the fowl will feed 
from daylight until about ten o’clock, and 
then go to water, after which, as do nearly 
all game birds, they lay up and rest several 
hours. It is not often that the gunner can 
walk up within range of turkeys, espe- 
cially if he doesn’t know precisely where 
they are; but if he has learned where 
they feed, where they water, where they 
rest, and by what routes they travel, he 
can almost certainly get in ahead of them 
and wait for their approach. The great 
secret of success in turkey stalking is to 
let the turkey do the stalking while in 
some spot selected with good judgment the 
hunter awaits them, 

The greatest weakness of the turkey’s 
line of defense is his extreme regularity 
of habits. If feeding in a certain field, he 
invariably enters it from one direction at 
a fixed spot, and invariably he passes out 
of the field to-day where he left it yester- 
day. Traveling from point to point, he 
doesn’t straggle, but foots it by a fixed 
route, which he will take to-day, to- 
morrow, and next year. Familiar with the 
ground and knowing his flock of turkeys, 
the hunter can tell when the birds fly just 
about where they will alight, or where 
they will go to should they run, when they 
will collect, and what they will do subse- 
quently. It is knowledge of this kind 
which makes the “native” unrivaled as a 
turkey shooter. 

The surest way to bag your turkey is 
to get right on the ground where he fed 
undisturbed the day before. Get there at 
daybreak and find a comfortable seat with 
your back to a tree. Keep quiet and smoke 
a pipe if you want to. Let the squirrels 
run across your feet and jump on your 
back if they like—they can’t see you, nei- 
ther can the turkeys. By and by the tur- 
keys will come, and they won’t be any 
more afraid of you than were the squir- 
rels. Pick out a fat young gobbler and 


search by his knowledge of where turkey break his neck with a rifle ball. 











SETTING OUT THE STOOLS 


DECOY HUNTING FOR MALLARDS 
IN THE WILD RICE 


By THEODORE MACKLIN 


UR host was at the train to start us 
QO on the four-mile drive to Lake Puck- 

away. It sounds like a good name 
for a duck-shooting lake, and to be sure 
it is. We knew it as a lake nine miles 
long and from two to three miles wide, 
with great wild-rice beds to the north, the 
west and the east. No part of the lake is 
over eight feet deep and by far the larger 
part is less than five feet in depth. Wild 
celery covers the entire bottom where 
there is open water, while the swampy 
portions are grown with wild rice. The 
Grande River and the Fox River both run 
into the lake. These rivers are themselves 
little more than vast rice marshes through 
which the water moves with sufficient 
rapidity to keep free from wecds a long, 
slender film of open water winding along 
the valley. 

It was dark when the driver drew the 
horses to a halt in front of the house. 
Three heavy-voiced dogs barked disap- 
proval as we proceeded to unload the 
spring wagon by lantern light. The porch 
was hung with strings of ducks that raised 
our hunting temperature at least twenty 


degrees. I’m afraid that our hunting 
blood had been close to the boiling point 
already for some time. Then, just as the 
last bit of luggage was disappearing 
through the front door, bound for our 
little eight-by-eight bedrooms, one of our 
host’s boys came stamping up onto the 
porch with nine large black bass. The 
largest weighed four and three-quarters 
pounds on some scales that were at once 
hustled out from the kitchen, and the 
smallest weighed over two pounds. 

Game was plentiful. At supper, pre- 
pared a second time just to accommodate 
is for having missed the real supper hour, 
our host enlivened the conversation by 
telling thrilling stories of duck-shooting 
experiences when the “Old Nepinock 
Club” used to hold forth in the big red 
house a few hundred yards down the 
shore. Those were the days before people 
had sense enough to enact protective game 
laws. It was nothing then to sit on the 
north shore of Lake Puckaway and shoot 
a hundred canvasbacks at one time. But 
those days are no more. One must be 
satisfied now to get fifteen fat canvas- 
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backs once in a year. Even to do that is 
considered great luck. What we were 
more interested in than duck mythology 
was the prospect for ducks in the morn- 
ing. Before supper was over we found 
that our immediate prospect was to make 
a blind if we expected to do any shooting 
over decoys. Yes, it was up to us to 
make a blind after dark, and “the sooner 
we got busy the better,” as someone ex- 
pressed it in rather sneering tones. 

I asked for a lantern and found out 
which boats we were to have the use of 
for the following day. In the trunk some- 
where was a newly sharpened sickle. | 
had been up against this blind proposition 
at night before. Our host, with all his 
laughing and joking, could not stop us 
now. I, for one, was not going to miss 
the best chance of the day because there 
was no blind to hunt from. “Never mind,” 
I thought; “if there is anything to be 
shown to-morrow, I guess we'll show you.” 
But my thought remained unexpressed. 

We poled out into the rice. The night 
was inky black, for we had put out the 
lantern so as not to be dazzled by the 
light. We had to let our eyes grow ac- 
customed to the darkness. Overhead the 
sky was clear and the stars shone out like 
bright needle points in a dome of black- 
ness. All around was chilly inkiness. One 
could feel it, splash in it, even hear it. 
After some moments of paddling, our eyes 
grew quite used to the night. We could 
see dimly the clumps of wild rice ahead, 


and here and there, waving high above the 
rice, were large areas of long, reed-like 
stalks commonly called “rice grass.” Rice 
grass was what we were in search of. 
Our task was to cut a boat load of it and 
then paddle it two miles to where our 
blind should be made. The posts and wire 
to which the rice grass was to be fastened 
were already set in place, thanks to our 
host’s younger who was consider- 
able of a hunter himself. “But, oh, would 
that he had completed the blind before!” 
thought we both with simultaneous utter- 
ances to that effect. 

Clumps of rice grass grow in shallow 
water and often in mere marshy spots. 
The clump which we picked out—which 
was chosen, of course, for its size—grew 
in what was, in normal water, a rather 
shallow spot. As it happened, the lake at 
this time was a little low, so that it was 
hard work to pole into the grass. We 
were obliged to get out—that’s the time 
when hip boots that don’t leak are greatly 
appreciated—and pull our boat in. The 
lantern was brought into commission at 
once and the newly sharpened sickle was 
introduced to a great abundance of what 
might be termed not overly tender rice- 
grass stalks. Nevertheless, the sickle did 
good business. All at once the whole 
thing struck us as absurd. Here we were, 
after bedtime, tired and, yes, even weary 
from our trip, cut in a marsh cutting 
rushes by lantern light. Between laughs 
we got the boat loaded with all that it 


son, 
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A BLACK MALLARD 


could stand and then started on our jour- 
ney. It took a lot of pushing on the boat 
and splashing and slipping of boots before 
the loaded boat decided to leave shore. 
And then Ben straddled the load to steady 
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it as well as to find a place to be on the 
boat at all. It was no go with the lantern 
burning, so out she went. I was sitting 
out on the back end of the boat holding on 
by my feet, which were jammed part way 
under the load. And so, we went for two 
miles, past great stretches of wild rice, 
through thin patches of dark sedges, and 
then sliding easily onward across the open 
water. Every time the quack of a duck 
reached us we jotted down in our memo- 
ries at least one more chance for a shot 
next day. Sleepy as we were, our wish 
was that morning were come. 

My first knowledge of morning was 
Ben’s voice announcing that “Thank good- 
ness, the blind is done, anyway.” | 
yawned quite audibly and landed in the 
middle of the floor—what there was of it 
between the edge of the bed and our trunk. 
The room was barely large enough for 
either one singly. Breakfast was a cum- 
bersome time-killer and a nuisance, though 
we enjoyed all there was of it and might 
even have taken more could we have 
slipped it away from the table, to have 
been administered internally at a later 





“LOADED WITH ALL THE WILD RICE IT COULD STAND” 
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hour in the form of a between-meal affair 
about the middle of the forenoon. 

It was one of those cool autumn morn- 
ings when the mist of the night hangs on 
till after daylight. We were out in our 
new blind waiting for daybreak. At the 
start it had been too dark to see the mist, 
but the cool, damp feeling of the air had 
suggested it as we slipped along past dim 
rushes that faded rapidly out of what little 
vision we did have. For some time we 
had been quietly sitting in the blind listen- 
ing to the quacking of ducks and the hum- 
drum tones of the mudhens as they kept 
up their before-sunrise conclave. It was 
growing rapidly brighter. We knew then 
that the lake was enveloped in a dense 
mist, and that until it was gone we should 
have little chance to shoot because of the 
short distance for which one could see a 
moving duck. Just the same, both of us 
were on the lookout. The blind was thick 
and hid us absolutely. We could sit up 
and even move about without danger of 
being seen. All at once something hap- 
pened. 
out onto the lake ahead of us. 


We could see farther and farther 
Lily pads, 


“BUT OUR LUCK HAD CHANGED” 





“ON THE LOOKOUT” 


mudhens, ducks by the myriads—it seemed 
all indistinguishable—now showed motion- 
less on the glasslike surface before us. 
Each looked double, with its perfect reflec- 
tion in the water. The mist was rising. 
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We could see under the dense white sheet 
clear across the lake. The water was 
mirror-like in its smoothness, growing 
brighter each moment. The surface was 
all aglow in one bright sheet of bronze, 
spotted everywhere with the dark bodies 
of birds. It was a wonderful sight. All 
at once, as if drawn like an immense cur- 
tain, it seemed as though some gigantic 
unseen hand were gently rolling the veil 
of mist across the lake. And then, as if 
broken by a violent rent, the veil of 
chiffon-like mist was torn apart, and 
through the streaming, tendril-like edges 
of the rupture the sparkling, dazzling sun 
rose from across the lake. | had forgotten 
all about ducks. I wondered if perchance 
I had been dreaming. But no, my com- 
panion was unloading an eloquent vocabu- 
lary in rapturous mouthfuls upon the 
gently rising breeze. “Never have I seen 
the equal of that sunrise!” came the nth 
degree of superlatives to my awakened 
senses. I was again ready for ducks. But 
I would trade at any time my chance for a 
hunt to experience the repetition of those 
few fleeting moments before our day’s 
shooting opened. 

The mist had cleared simultaneously 
with sunrise, so that we could not only 
see the ducks that were flying about, but 
could shoot as well. Thirty or forty yards 
away our mallard decoys floated in proper 
duck fashion. It was certainly up to the 
ducks to come our way. There were 
plenty of birds out on the lake, and every 
now and then a big flock would rise and 
circle, sometimes passing temptingly close, 
but never near enough. Our morning’s 
shoot was made exciting to the extent of 
chasing a cripple spoonbill, brought down 
from his lonely flight across our blind. It 
was some joke on us when we got 
home for dinner, but we were not yet 
“skunked.” 

During the latter part of the forenoon 
the morning’s gentle breeze had grown to 
a rather strong wind. In the afternoon 
the sky was overcast with dull, threatening 
clouds. It was beginning to be my kind 
of a duck day. “Looks as though we 
might have some of the luck you've pre- 
dicted all day,” said Ben, along toward 
three o'clock, when scattered flocks of 
ducks began coming over our way from 
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the lake. And I guess we were in for a 
little excitement. I got frequent chances 
to try my call. I long ago got over the 
idea that it was boasting to say that my 
call brought many old-timers down to the 
decoys. On this particular afternoon the 
call happened to do that very thing several 
times. 

Our first chance came: it was a lone 
mallard fighting its way upwind. “If it 
would only catch sight of the decoys,” I 
whispered to Ben. Our bird had swerved 
out toward the lake further than I liked. 
I called in loud, coaxing quacks. The 
mallard clucked; this time it was closer. 
And then it went past. I felt sure that 
it had not seen the decoys. All the while 
I was making our flock of wooden birds 
seem quite lively with duck talk. Then 
suddenly the dusky bird—for it was a 
black mallard—swerved round and curved 
its wings for our decoys. It was a shame 
had changed. As we poled back to the 
blind a whole flock of mallards showed up 
in the south, following the broken edges 
of the rice-grown shore line. But they 
did not come to us. The moments dragged 
past in what seemed to be more than hours 
when a single pintail drake loomed up 
from the waves ahead. “Get down,” | 
warned Ben, and pointed beyond the de- 
coys to the moving object. Suddenly it 
shot up into the air right above the de- 
coys. It had heard us, or at least took 
fright, and would have been gone in a 
moment but for the trusty old pump. 

It was almost time to go in. The twi- 
light was fast fading into night, and out 
of the dimness came the harsh, rasping 
quack of a mallard. It sent a thrill clear 
through me. “One more chance,” I 
thought, after our long wait. The sun 
had set in a beautiful sky of tinted rose 
and orange; its last dying glimmer was 
on the western horizon. I called, and 
after an anxious moment there came back 
the answer that I hoped for. A second 
more and she would be in range. Yes, 
even then dropping over the decoys was 
the last chance of the day. It was a beau- 
tiful shot, and as we poled out to take up 
the decoys and retrieve the bird I wished 
that more days might come to us with half 
so wonderful a combination of beautiful 
nature and her pleasures on the marsh. 














LOADING THE SHOTGUN TO KILL 


By PAUL A. CURTIS, Jr. 


HERE have been so many articles in 
si the various sporting publications on 

the subject of reloading ammunition 
for the shotgun that, to the writer’s mind, 
it would be inopportune to break into the 
discussion were it not for the fact that he 
believes that, from the novice’s point of 
view, the articles are unsatisfactory; and 
surely the novice is the one that would 
derive the most benefit from them. The 
writer holds the greatest respect for the 
articles of many of the experts who have 
voiced their opinions on the subject; but 
most of them plunge into the center of the 
argument with scientific data that the 
average man does not comprehend, and he 
may thereby jump at conclusions that are 
erroneous, and, going beyond the given 
instruction, learn a severe lesson in the 
hard school of experience. It is far more 
important to impress forcibly upon the 
novice how not to load shells, and to ex- 
plain why, than to tell him how it can be 
done. Therefore, the writer intends to di- 
vide the article into five parts, beginning 
with what he believes should be first con- 
sidered : 

Is reloading worth while? 

What shells can be reloaded for. 

How it should be done. 

How it should not be done. 

What are the best tools to use? 

The quantity of shotgun ammunition 
used in this country is astonishing, and 
runs into millions; and the writer firmly 
believes that, from an economical point of 
view, it does pay to reload. Also, if a 
person cares for it, it is an enjoyable 
pastime. It all depends upon the indi- 
vidual, and every sportsman must decide 
for himself whether his pecuniary condi- 
tion is such that the cost of ammunition 
is an important factor, and whether his 
temperament is such that he will enjoy the 
work. If these are factors, then reload, 
as one can save at least a third of his 
ammunition bill, use better ammunition 
for his individual gun, and while away 
many an idle hour profitably and pleas- 
antly. As all gunners know, every gun has 


its distinctive peculiarities, and shoots 
better with some loads than with others. 
To purchase all the various loads and sizes 
of shot would be well-nigh impossible, very 
expensive, and, moreover, take a lot cf 
time; whereas the man who loads his 
shells can easily make up a few shells in 
various ways, and when he strikes the one 
that is best for his particular gun, he may 
perfect it at his leisure. 

The writer does not consider this the 
time and place to indulge in a lengthy dis- 
sertation on the subject of loads, cause, 
and effect, but will advance a few ideas. 
For instance, the length of the chamber 
will be an important factor in the wadding 
of the cartridge, and the chamber of the 
different manufactures may differ greatly, 
particularly in foreign guns. Because of 
the various lengths of the barrel, some 
guns will shoot better with a bulk and 
some with a dense powder, also with vari- 
cus amounts of powder. And, because of 
the various methods of boring and align- 
ing the barrels, the size of shot suitable 
for one gun will differ materially from 
that used in another gun. Therefore, for 
these reasons a knowledge of reloading 
is of inestimable benefit to a sportsman 
in finding out the peculiarities of his gun. 
To illustrate, we will take a standard load, 
the price of which is 65 cents a box, or 
$2.60 per hundred. To reload a hundred 
of these shells costs as follows: 


Shot, 1% ozs. (Tatham’s chilled)...$ .63 
Wads, 1 white felt (pink edge 


MEIN oon g onecrsn seers we eee .26 
One nitro wad (for over powder and 
RE ED ace siee gas cssesusoses .03 
NS a ee Waseca en gwarens AT 
Powaer (554 Glamis)... 66..s06sce0ve .66 
Total per hundred... .. 2.2660 $1.75 


or, a saving of 33 1-3 per cent. The same 
shell loaded with cheaper wads and soft 
shot can be reloaded for $1.50 per hun- 
dred. The price is, of course, based om 
buying the supplies in small quantities, 
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such as the average sportsman would do. 
The choice of powders is “New Schultz,” 
“New E. C.,” “Du Pont,” or “Mullerite,” 
which are all bulk powders, and there- 
fore safe ones for the novice to use, 
as we will explain later. The writer has 
spent a great deal of time duck shooting, 
where long shots were the rule and not 
the exception, and where an extremely 
powerful load was needed for quick, hard 
hitting at long range. After a long series 
of tests, conducted under various condi- 
tions, he arrived at the following load, 
which has proved to be the most satis- 
factory. 

The shells found to be preferable, as 
they are easy to reload, are 3-inch Win- 
chester “Leaders,” loaded with 3% drams 
of Mullerite powder. Press the powder 
down snugly with sufficient force to keep 
it from rattling in the shell, and cover 
it with a nitro card wad with the black 
side down against the powder. The nitro 
wad will give better penetration to the 
powder by preventing the felt wadding 
from being torn to pieces by the explosion, 
and also improving the pattern and abso- 
lutely preventing the balling of the shot. 

After the nitro wad, put on a %-inch 
white felt, pink edge wad. These wads 
are the finest, as well as the most ex- 
pensive, that can be procured, but they 
are well worth the cost, as they will pre- 
vent the leading of the barrel and fouling, 
and will absolutely not blow to pieces. 
Over the felt wad place a thin cardboard 
wad. Do not neglect this, as it is most 
important. The felt wad is soft, and, if 
the shot is placed on top of it and crimped 
down tightly, some of the pellets may stick 
into the wad, thus increasing the weight 
of the wad so that it will be thrown after 
the charge. 

How often when trap-shooting have you 
thought momentarily that you had chipped 
a target that was missed, only to discover 
to your chagrin that it was the wad hurt- 
ling through the air after the bird. This 
shows a faulty load, as the powder is 
throwing the added weight of the wad 
as well as the shot. A man cannot throw 
a brickbat as far as half a one; neither 
can the powder throw the shot as fast 
or as far with the weight of the wad added 
to it. 
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But, to proceed—put in 1% ounces ot 
Tatham’s Chilled No. 5 shot and crimp 
loosely so that a slight rattling can be 
heard when the shell is shaken. There 
is an old adage among the baymen of 
Long Island that is a remnant of the 
muzzle-loading days of old: 


“Ram your powder 
But not your lead 
If you want to kill dead.” 


Why this should be so the writer has 
never had satisfactorily explained, but 
tests that he has made show that tightly 
crimping the top wad tends to scatter the 
shot. 

Of course, in a three-inch shell, loaded 
with 34% drams of powder, 1% ounces 
of shot could be used instead of 1% 
ounces, but the writer firmly believes that 
more advantage is gained with the lighter 
charge of shot, as the velocity will be 
higher, and consequently the penetration 
will be greater in proportion. Also, as 
No. 5 shot is used in place of the popular 
No. 4 shot, the pattern will be thicker 
owing to the greater number of pellets in 
the load. And due to the class of wad- 
ding used and the heavy charge of pow- 
der, the velocity of the No. 5 shot is 
higher than that which would be derived 
from a heavier load of No. 4 shot. 

Most sportsmen make the mistake of 
using too large a size of shot, such as 
No. 3 or No. 4, and thus decrease the 
pattern. This is all wrong; for if they 
would increase the powder load instead 
they would get as much power from the 
smaller shot and a thicker pattern, thereby 
hitting the game with a greater number 
of pellets. It is the shot that hits the 
head, neck and wings that brings the game 
to bag, and the chances of doing this are 
infinitely better with the small shot. 

The writer knows from experience that 
he can bag more game with No. 6 shot 
with a good extra stiff load of powder 
behind it than he can ever kill with the 
so-called standard loads and No. 4 shot 

Another point is that some sportsmen 
are unfortunate enough to suffer from 
recoil, and the extra % ounce of shot will 
increase the recoil more than the extra 
Y% dram of powder. 


Now, as to the powder. In the old days 
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of black powder shells could be loaded 
with far less care than is necessary now, 
as the powder was very bulky in com- 
parison to its strength, and a small error 
in measurement did not make much differ- 
ence. Also, the powder could be ham- 
mered down in the shell with a mallet 
to increase its power. If one were to 
attempt to load in this manner with any 
of our various types of smokeless powder 
he would probably get more power than 
he bargained for. Only compress smoke- 
less powder with sufficient force to lodge 
the powder firmly around the base of 
the primer. 

Any bulk smokeless powder can be load- 
ed with perfect safety, as it is loaded by 
dram measure, and is slow burning. The 
powder burns through the entire length 
of the barrel, and therefore the pressure 
of the explosion is evenly distributed. But 
the novice should never attempt to use 
dense smokeless, as it is a concentrated 
powder, and can only be loaded with safety 
by grain weight. Due to its small bulk 
in comparison to a correspondingly heavy 
charge of bulk smokeless powder, and its 
quick burning qualities, a small mistake 
in measurement may terminate with dis- 
astrous effects. 

As the powder is all consumed within 
about six inches of the breech of the gun, 
the pressure is concentrated at that point. 
Loading apparatus for loading with dense 
powder is expensive, and the loading re- 
quires so much care that it is hardly worth 
while bothering with it, with so many good 
bulk powders on the market. However, 
if for some reason dense powder is re- 
quired, take it to a druggist, tell him the 
size of the loads you desire to use, and 
have him make it up into squibs that can 
be poured into the shells as you need it. 
Far better to do this than to run the risk 
of ruining a fine gun, or losing an eye 
or a hand and possibly your life. Also, 
be careful not to load dense powder in 
shells intended for bulk smokeless, as 
these shells would naturally be made to 
take bulk primers, and the primers for 
these two types of powder differ mate- 
rially. Due to the small bulk of the 
dense powder and its quick ignition, a 
primer with a small amount of fulminate 
of mercury in it is needed. But a bulk 


powder requires a larger charge of ful- 
minate in the cap, due to its bulk and 
slow ignition. Therefore, if bulk smoke- 
less is used in a shell with a dense primer, 
the flame struck off the anvil of the 
primer when the concussion takes place 
may be too small to properly ignite the 
powder, and as a result you may get a 
“hang-fire” cartridge. 

On the other hand, if dense powder 
is loaded with a bulk primer, the flame 
may be so large that the powder is con- 
sumed too quickly, and the force of the 
explosion increased to such an extent that 
the breech pressure will pass the safety 
point and blow the locks off the gun. This 
is an important fact to bear in mind, which 
few sportsmen seem to be aware of. Al- 
ways be sure that the wads are seated 
straight in the shell and are not slanting, 
or they will be badly torn and the powder 
gases will leak by them. 

In purchasing your loading outfit do 
not bother with the cheap loading sets 
on the market, which will be sure to 
give out in a short time and never do 
the work satisfactorily. A resizing and 
wadding machine, a rotary crimper, a 
straight-line decapper and a dram meas- 
ure are all that will be needed. 

One generally experiences some trouble 
in getting a good crimp on old shells, 
as they are soft on the ends and a good 
crimp is most important, particularly if 
you use an automatic or pump gun, as 
the shells will not feed properly from 
the magazine if the crimp is irregular. 
A simple remedy for this is as follows: 
Take a shallow pan and melt mutton tal- 
low in it; have the tallow about half an 
inch deep in the pan and then stand the 
shells in it paper end down. After taking 
the shells out let them stand until the 
tallow is hard before using them, and 
the paper will be found stiff enough to 
take a good crimp. If there is no tallow 
handy, a wax candle can be melted in- 
stead. 

Lastly, if you wish to gain the best re- 
sult from your experiments, keep a note- 
book in which to record all of your tests 
for future reference, and you will soon 
be able to make loads that suit your per- 
sonal peculiarities and gun better than any 
factory load is liable to do. 
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Part IV. 
3ROUGHT TO 


THE Biccest Lion Ever 
AMERICA 


UDDENLY through the darkness I 
S saw what appeared to me to be a 

shadow beside the zebra, then it 
slunk off like a ghost. We lay still, 
watching; a light rustling broke the still- 
ness; something was again approaching 
the kill. Then glowing eyes were turned 
upon our flimsy structure and I knew at 
once that there, just beyond our thorn- 
tree boma, were two lions. 

At a given signal a small electric light 
poured its rays over my shoulder, lighting 
up the sights of my rifle, but the con- 
fusion of branches and leaves cast a 
crazy, unfathomable design over all things 
without the enclosure, and as my rifle 
roared out into the night there was a 
stifled growl from the direction of the 
kill and the silence of the wilderness 
again settled over all. In the morning we 
found the marks of two lions, but they 
must have escaped uninjured as no blood 
could be found in the vicinity. 

The wanderlust of nomads that always 
calls from just over the horizon now drove 
us across the Gwaso-Nyrro through the 
last remnant of open velt, and into a 
curious cactus jungle that would have 
been impossible to traverse had it not 
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been for the game trails that crossed and 
criss-crossed it in all directions. 

The cactus trees were full of smal!, 
yellow blossoms and the air was fragrant 
with their odor. Birds of song and plumage 
flitted about everywhere. Two varieties 
of wild guinea and many kinds of quail, 
one of the latter whistling like our own 
bob-white, ran ahead or flew up with a 
“whir” around us as we passed. Diminu- 
tive antelope, so small that the rabbits 
which infested the place were constantly 
taken for them, skipped this way and that. 
Warthogs, some with their broods of lit- 
tle ones, scurried off with bristles erect 
and tusks gleaming, while occasionally 
through the trees at a greater distance we 
could see several varieties of the larger 
animals. 

Once I had a shot at a cheeta; it was 
quite a way off and I scored a miss, and 
again at noon, when I stopped to drink 
from a clear, shady spring, the water sud- 
denly lost its flavor as a python wrig- 
gled out of it almost at my feet and 
whisked like lightning into the jungle. 
When at last after two days we shook 
ourselves free of the forest portals and 
were again upon the broad plain, the roar 
of a lion came to welcome us from the 
distance. 

For several days past lion had been the 
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constant theme of our camp. Could we 
get lions here or over there, was it better 
to watch by kills at night, beat the dongas 
or follow their mutterings at dawn? My 
board of advisers, consisting of my head- 
man, gun-bearer, tentboy and cook, each 
had his own idea as how best these most 
unaccommodating of beasts could be ob- 
tained. But I never felt discouraged at 
our repeated failures for I always kept in 
mind the saying of an Indian guide who 
once shared my fire in the Far Northwest. 
“We kill grizzly by and bye,’ he would 
constantly muse. “For, like Injin, some- 
time he make mistake.” 

Deep down in the soul of each of us 
is the love of sport that comes with 
chance, and, although there are a half 
dozen of Africa’s animals in the depths of 
whose eyes a hunter may look but once, 
the apparent timidity of the lion, his deep 
cunning and dauntless courage when 
wounded presents a game so varied and 
interesting and at once so exciting that his 
chase is rightly regarded by natives and 
whites alike as Africa’s most royal sport. 

That you may meet a dozen in a morn- 
ing’s stroll or none on your entire shoot- 
ing trip is a well-known fact among 
African sportsmen. A gentleman of the 
highest veracity once told me that in five 
years’ experience in Africa he had only 
seen one lion, and had but a glimpse of 
that.as the beast dragged a man from be- 
side his camp-fire. That you may kill a 
score without trouble, or be mauled by the 
first one encountered; that he may charge 
you at any distance from 10 to 200 yards, 
or snatch you at night from the midst of 
your men, or stalk you in the glare of 
day, adds to the great gamble of the 
game. 

That no animal in Africa dare face 
him in battle; that not even the rhino, that 
wicked old ironclad, whose fighting 
strength must be something enormous, is 
immune I myself have seen proof. 

Out in the open velt the bones of two 
rhino bore mute evidence of the story my 
gun-bearer told. One of the beasts had 


been cut down by a sportsman’s bullet; its 
unwounded companion returning no doubt 
charged. Then a terrible battle took place 
which resulted in the rhino’s death. Do- 
gera was most emphatic in his statement 
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that of all the dangerous beasts of Africa 
“a lion kill you much worse.” 

Our camp lay in the heart of a vast 
country filled with immense game herds 
where the lion held undisputed sway. At 
night often his coughing roar came rumb- 
ling over the hills, sometimes within a 
stone’s throw of our fire the king would 
stand out there in the darkness and give 
vent to those deep-throated tones which 
were occasionally answered by another, 
then the two would roar forth their chal- 
lenges into the night until the very forest 
trees seemed to shake with its thunder. 

I tried hunting them in various ways. 
We tracked them across the plains coun- 
try to the dongas, which my men beat all 
to no purpose, and crept out into the hills 
in the early morning hours while it was 
yet dark in order that I might be on some 
high promontory overlooking the open 
country before the break of dawn, hoping 
that we might spot his lordship as he re- 
turned from a kill to his lair. Once we 
were making our way through a thorn 
grove just as the fast approaching day 
was dispelling the deep shadows of the 
night when we were suddenly brought to 
a halt by that peculiar moaning sound a 
lion often makes after feeding. There is 
something decidedly uncanny about these 
tones, especially when heard at night in 
the midst of the forest and as he ap- 
proached nearer and nearer Dogera and I 
crouched close together, our rifles cocked 
as the beast was following the dried bed 
of a stream which would bring him di- 
rectly by us, then came a groan in the 
wake of the first lion which was imme- 
diately answered by a heavy grunt from 
the leader and the two came moaning and 
muttering towards us. The deep gloom 
of twilight cast heavy shadows beneath 
the trees which hid the beasts completely 
from our sight. Within a hundred feet 
the rumbling suddenly ceased and we 
stood in our places without moving, our 
ears tense for the slightest sound. I am 
sure we both made up our minds just then 
that we were not really hunting lions 
after all, and it is easy to imagine 
our suspense as we waited there until 
daylight, but we saw neither of the 
beasts, who must have gotten our wind 
and slunk off. 
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Two zebras fell to my gun next day; 
one I left as a lure for lion, and, while 
stalking the second with a line of porters 
following just out of sight who were to 
bring in the meat for the use of the camp, 
the porters saw a rhino suddenly appear 
and run up the hill toward me. In alarm 
they gave a warning shout which, how- 
ever, I did not hear, but it had the effect 
of stopping the rhino, who turned and 
bore directly down upon them. Uncon- 
scious of what was happening behind, I 
went on, killed my zebra, waited a while 
for my men to appear, and then returning 
found the whole crew perched like great 
birds among the trees, 

I upbraided the men, not knowing the 
cause of their actions, whereupon they 
descended and, although none could speak 
English, one of their number went 
through a pantomine representing the ex- 
perience they had all had with the rhino. 
Having descended to all fours, he grunted, 
groaned and whistled and charged upon 
his companions, whereupon they nimbly 
climbed up their trees again. It was very 
graphic and thoroughly amusing and left 
no room for doubt as to what had actually 
happened. 

Toward evening our camp was visited 
by a tropical storm which descended with 
such violence that half the porters’ tents 
were blown down amid the great merri- 
ment of their more fortunate fellows. 
Luckily our stores were well protected, 
and it soon passed off without serious 
harm. While day was yet distant I arose 
and with the Somali made my way toward 
the place where the carcass of the zebra 
lay. It was necessary to arrive there by 
the first light, as lions who have fed all 
night usually leave their kills shortly after 
break of day. 

Objects about me I could discern but 
dimly, only the great inky blot that arose 
among the stars I knew to be a moun- 
tain showed the direction we were to go, 
so I kept close to my companion, trusting 
to his catlike eyes and that uncanny sixth 
sense which always guides the men who 
live in the wilderness. 

The knee-high grass drenched us as 
we walked and thorn trees thrust out de- 
taining arms and tore at our clothing as 
we passed among them, while occasionally 


flocks of birds, frightened from their 
roosting places, whirred off in the dark- 
ness. But we were soon in more open 
ground, descending the gentle slope of a 
long hill, and at its base beyond the big 
trees of a donga which hid our approach 
we crept to the shelter of a thorn bush, 
which shielded us from the view of any- 
thing feeding on the dead zebra. 

That intense darkness, which always 
precedes the dawn, now descended, and as 
the wind blew directly from the bait to- 
ward us we had little fear of our presence 
being discovered, so sat complacently down 
to await the coming of day. 

As dawn crept from the east the inky 
shadows rapidly cleared like the settling of 
a muddy stream, while the cloud banks 
at first dimly lighted were soon shot with 
the transparent reflections from a hidden 
sun; then the great fire masses heralding 
another day sprang flaming into the sky, 
and I heard the far-off bark of zebras 
from somewhere out in the dim plain. In- 
stantly as though in echo from the direc- 
tion of the kill another sound rumbled and 
I knew it at once to be the growl of a 
feeding lion. 

I arose, cocked my rifle and peering 
around the edge of our screen, made out 
the long irregular blurry shape of a huge 
male lion, crouching beside the zebra some 
thirty feet away. I had always heard that 
only death could stop a lion’s charge, and 
that if a lioness was encountered along 
with the male it was most expedient to 
shoot her first as she was the most danger- 
ous of the two. 

Thinking there was but one of the 
beasts, I prepared for battle and in my 
eagerness overlooked the fact that I would 
be shooting in a most impossible light. 
Stepping out from cover I took what I 
thought was a perfect aim at the animal’s 
neck and blazed away in the semi-cark- 
ness. A terrific roar followed, and I saw 
the sudden plunging of heavy bodies be- 
side the carcass, and three lions slunk off 
like shadows in the gloom. 

Here beneath the equator dawn breaks 
quickly and now from the east there came 
one lone ray of light which danced across 
the hills and lay like a spirit on the moun- 
tain summit. Then I saw with more dis- 
tinctness two lionesses and their maimed 
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lord, an immense beast, who with droop- 
ing shoulder stood with his mates, staring 
intently in our direction, fifty yards away. 

My first mistake in firing in such a poor 
light was followed by four others: I 
shot twice, missing all; again, crippling a 
lioness, who dashed in wild flight to cover, 
and again but merely touching the male 
lion in the side. Then out there in the 
dusky gray of the morning the big male 
lion lowered his head, gave a little cough- 
ing grunt, and charged. He came at terrific 
speed, not bounding as the story-book tells, 
but in a low gliding run, his great shoulder 
blades working high above his body. 

I covered him, waited until I was sure 
I had him and pulled; click! went the 
hammer; my gun was empty! In a mo- 
ment he was on us and as the flame from 
my Somali’s rifle spat into the air the 
big brute paused, so close that he could 
have had us in a bound, turned, bit to- 
ward the wound, then wheeling, crept off 
into some tall grass and lay down facing 
us, his little eyes glowing like live coals. 
It was easy then, for the light came leap- 
ing from the east, and, taking the spare 
gun from the Somali, who was instructed 
to use it only in the last extremity, I shot 
once and the problem of our escape was 
solved. 


GIVING SON 


1E IDEA OF HIS LENGTH 


The remaining lioness, who had been 
slowly following her charging lord, now 
swung off in great leaps across the velt 
and was soon lost to view. The fact that 
this lion stopped in the midst of his 
charge, something most African hunters 
would have said he wouldn’t do, alone 
diverted what might have been disastrous 
consequences. 

“Look,” said Dogera, as we surveyed 
the dead lion now lying so still in the long 
grass, “him big as buffalo,” and stretch- 
ing out his arm he grasped my hand and 
shook it warmly, while I thanked him for 
his timely shot. 

Our prize, though with little mane, 
proved to be an unusually large lion, and 
Mr. Keller, of the National Museum, upon 
ascertaining the measurements of the 
skull, which was fifteen inches long, pro- 
nounced it to be % inch longer than any 
he had record of, also that the hide was 
larger than any in the National Museum. 
Unfortunately the body of this animal 
lost somewhat in length as it was not 
measured until several hours after killing; 
it went 9 feet 11 inches, while the green 
skin measured 12 feet 1 inches, just % 
inch less than the largest skin Humphrey 
Ward Company, sporting authorities of 
England, have record of. * 





*The author has no intention of claiming a record kill. Hundreds of lions much larger have no doubt 


been slain in the past and gone unrecorded. The above measurements, etc., have been given simply as infor- 
mation to the reader to show the size of an unusually large lion 
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Many African sportsmen are indebted 
for their lives to the cool bravery of their 
Somali gunbearers, and a number of these 
little black men bear Victoria Crosses, 
awarded for some particularly conspicuous 
act of courage. 

Being almost wholly of a blood similar 
to that of the Arab, they seem practically 
fearless, and the stories one hears in Af- 
rica of their acts of heroism in rescuing 
white hunters in the nick of time from 
perilous situations are really astonishing. 
It is always considered that to have one 
of these men as gunbearers means a com- 
panion who will stand with you in the 
last ditch of any extremity. 

My Somali weighed less than 120 
pounds, but hunger, thirst and fatigue 
were unknown to him. He was of quiet 
demeanor, spoke little, but at times showed 
a keen sense of humor. He conversed in 
three languages besides his own, and was 
a boy of unusual intelligence. In camp he 
rarely mixed with the other men, but kept 
apart to himself. His was the highest 
post of trust, honor and pay that a black 
man can aspire to, and he filled it with a 
quiet dignity that lifted him above his 
fellow safari men. 

Now Dogera turned and pointed; he had 
noted the distant thicket where the 
wounded lioness entered. The trail led 
into an almost impenetrable jungle of cacti 
and thorn trees, which spread for miles 
beyond the Guaso-Nyrro. For hours we 
followed, thinking every minute to come 
upon her, but in the maze of deepening 
cover the trail was lost and we were 
forced to abandon all further pursuit of 
the wounded beast. 

That night, to celebrate the killing of 
the lion, a dance was given by my savage 
followers. 

A tall black, bearing an Askari’s rifle, 
followed by two others—one wrapped in 
a zebra’s skin, the other naked and carry- 
ing the lion’s heart upon the point of a 
spear—led a swaying, gesticulating crowd 
in curious maneuvers in and out among 
the blazing fires, the while chanting a low, 
monotonous tune to the beating of tom- 
toms. Then, as the man with the lion’s 
heart stepped out at the head of the throng 
and brandished his spear bearing its 
bloody trophy, the tom-toms beat faster 
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and the chanting grew louder, while the 
dancers sprang into the air, until amid the 
blasts of an antelope’s horn several blacks 
burst from the line of excited men and, 
imitating the cries of wild animals, ran 
among their fellows, seeming to bite and 
tear them down. 

Their wild gestures, flashing eyes and 
weird, demoniac dancing, as it occurred 
out there in the rays of the flickering fires, 
presented a scene never to be forgotten, 
and when the men had long since retired 
and the dying fires were but red and 
yellow dashes of color against the black- 
ness of night, I still sat listening to the 
voices of the animal world surrounding, 
until the far-away rumblings from across 
the veldt told of a lioness out there in the 
darkness in search of her king. 

Then I gathered some wood and saw the 
fires leap high again, and when the great 
wilderness seemed to fold all things to her 
bosom, I too stole to my tent, leaving a 
ione black man on watch beneath a great 
big sky full of stars. 
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Our daily marches now led south, far 
beyond the deserted Masai villages, into 
thriving communities where the Masai 
people lived, with their herds of cattle 
grazing within sight of their circular vil- 
lages, surrounded by thorn hedges into 
which the cattle are driven at night as a 
protection against the carnivore. 

These people are of superior physique, 
courage and intellect to all the surround- 
ing tribes, and they scorn all vegetable 
diet, living almost entirely upon the flesh 
and milk of their cattle and the contents 
of their beehives, which decorate tlie 
branches of the trees close to the vil- 
lages. Like their fellows previously en- 
countered, they kept aloof from my men, 
showing decided unfriendliness, and al- 
though I repeatedly attempted to buy as 
souvenirs some of their murderous-look- 
ing spears, they steadfastly refused to 
sell them. 

“Him no sell spear now,” remarked 
Dogera; “him always talk big trouble.” 

The habits and customs of the Masai 
are singularly interesting. In the sections 
my safari visited they lived in communi- 
ties of about 100 souls, and close by their 
villages grazed their herds of cattle. 
These are driven within the village at 
night, which, being surrounded by a thorn- 
tree boma, kept them safe from depreda- 
tions of leopards and lions. 

The life of the Masai is divided into 
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three stages—childhood, warriorhood and 
advanced manhood. 

During childhood the boy attends the 
flocks, and lives apart from his parents, 
with the rest of the children of the village, 
regardless of sex, in certain huts assigned 
for their use. At about 14 years of age 
he is circumcised with great ceremony, 
and then assumes the dignity of a warrior, 
whose duty it is to protect the herds from 
the thieving activities of their neighbors. 

During the warrior stage he does not 
marry, the young women being recognized 
as the common property of all; but when 
he arrives at or near the age of forty he is 
a warrior no longer. If he has accumu- 
lated anything he then commences to stock 
his harem with dusky beauties of his 
choice, bought from their parents. If he 
is without means, decrepit, or especially a 
weakling, he is forced by the warriors to 
do real work—a most abhorrent thing to 
a male Masai, 

Among the African tribes the women 
are bought and sold like cattle and do all 
the work necessary for the support of the 
household. The Masai men pride them- 
selves very much on their skill with the 
spear, and a party so armed will without 
hesitation surround and attack a lion, fill- 
ing the beast with their blades as he 
charges. 

One of the amusements of the young 
warriors is the game of throwing a hoop 
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in front of a line of spearsmen. As it 
bounds along with the motion of an ante- 
lope in full flight, the winning spear pins 
the hoop to the ground. At thirty yards 
they are very accurate, and the long blades 
sink deep in the soil, giving evidence of 
tremendous killing power. 

One day some of my men saw a hyena 
enter a little rocky defile going V-shaped 
into the hillside, and, knowing that he 
could not escape from the place, closed up 
the entrance with thorny bushes cut for 
the purpose. When I arrived on the scene 
the hyena was running around in his im- 
provised cage trying to find some exit for 
escape. 

I roped him and, after a snarling, run- 
ning fight, landed him at last in camp. 
3ut in a very few hours we found him a 
very troublesome, not to say dangerous, 
pet, and, not wishing to wantonly kill the 
brute, I decided to release him. But this 
was anything but an easy task, as he at- 
tacked the rope which bound him with 
tooth and claw upon every occasion and 
threatened the same treatment to any who 
approached. We attempted to loosen the 
noose about his neck with a forked stick, 
but he fought this fiercely, keeping the 
rope taut all of the time. Other ways 
were tried without success, until at last 
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one of my Ascaries, perched on a thorn 
tree, pulled him up to the limb that sup- 
ported him and, while the hyena growled 
and struggled helplessly, cut him free. 
When the animal struck the ground he 
looked around wonderingly, evidently not 
realizing that he was at liberty; then he 
strolled off to one side, as though in medi- 
tation. Then of a sudden the truth seemed 
to dawn upon him and he melted like a 
shadow into the forest. 

It is astonishing to a traveler in this 
country to see the complete change in con- 
ditions of climate and vegetation that 
sometimes take place in districts lying 
within a few miles of each other. Here 
the withered, sun-dried grasses of the 
veldt gave place to carpets of green, and 
the atmosphere was softened by afternoon 
showers which were accompanied by vivid 
flashes of lightning and rumblings from 
the thunder god. 

The evenings were usually cool, and 
when the cutting winds blew from Kenia 
my porters removed their clothing and 
stood naked before the fires, the better to 
become warm. 

“Were you cold last night?” I asked my 
tent-boy, after passing a most uncomfort- 
able night myself despite my warm wrap- 
pings. “I cannot tell, master; I was 
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asleep,” he replied. The answer illus- 
trates the natives’ capability of passing 
through, with comfort, experiences which 
are real hardships to white men. 

One rainy afternoon my Somali told me 
of his people in the far-off “Somali Land.” 
and of the “Mad Mullah,’ who was di- 
vinely protected from the bullets of the 
English, and had preached a crusade 
against the Christians, and how the last 
of the white men who had driven them 
from the Soudan were besieged out in the 
desert, starved and killed, and their rem- 
nants driven into the sea; how he himself 
had been hunted because of his friendli- 
ness to the English, and how, at last, he 
fled to British soil to save his life. And 
of his early childhood he told, when with 
his father they crossed the Sahara in a 
caravan, and his face gleamed with excite- 
ment when he described how one night a 
lion stole upon the camp and killed a man, 
but was driven off by the shouts of his 
companions. 

Having been foiled in his meal, they 
knew the beast would follow the caravan; 
so the following night the camels were 
tethered close to the fires beside bundles 
of clothes that were made to represent 
men, and at midnight, when all had with- 
drawn to a high rock overlooking camp, 
the murderous beast appeared, bent on 
having another man; and he remembered 
how, with the terror of a child, he watched 
the animal approach in the moonlight 
until at last he circled close to the waiting 
men, who fired a broadside into his body. 
Amid the great rejoicing that followed 
the lion’s heart was served upon a platter, 
so that all might eat and become a terror 
to their enemies. ‘Me eat big piece,” he 
said. “Now never come scare of lion.” 

Distances are never mentioned in Af- 
rica; it’s either a long or a short march, 
according to the water, and when we drew 
up one day against a frowning wall of 
giant forest trees, the largest I had yet 
seen in Africa, I was informed that the 
wood was very deep and that beyond water 
was a long march distant. 

By the light of rekindled fires we ate 
breakfast, and as the last vestige of camp 
equipment was packed away the men 
arose, each with his burden, and filed down 
the dim trail which led into the forest. 


Before entering the tunneled path be- 
neath the trees, I stopped to see the dawn, 
as it appears only in Africa, flame from 
the east, and while the gray hills rose, 
wet and sparkling before the yellow glare, 
[ remarked upon its beauty to Dogera, at 
which he looked at me wonderingly; the 
remark had passed over his head. To him 
it meant nothing; he had seen it a thou- 
sand times before, which was sufficient. 

We followed a tortuous Masai trail 
through canyoned forest walls, which was 
open and easy of passage in places, but 
for the most part strewn with logs and 
bound with forest creepers. 

For a time the sun’s rays lay high in 
the treetops, and the woods appeared de- 
void of all life, but when it at last de- 
scended, zigzagging through the jungle 
masses and casting dazzling patterns upon 
the trail ahead, many varieties of birds 
of the most gorgeous raiment swooped 
down from lofty places, as though part 
and parcel of the light flood, and, swinging 
among the low branches, solicited our ad- 
miration. Green, red and _slate-colored 
parrots chatted together all around us, and 
curious birds with horned beaks called to 
each other in strange, bell-like notes. 

That afternoon we drew out into a 
stretch of open meadow that broke pre- 
cipitately a thousand feet to the shores of 
a lake. The cloudless sky, the stately 
trees, and the tail grasses that lined its 
shores lay pictured in its mirrored surface, 
and to see it there, lying quiet and peace- 
ful, smooth and unrippled as pressed steel, 
none would have suspected its danger— 
the crocodiles—slipping along just beneath 
the surface, waiting. 

The morning found us driving onward 
across the plains, where ostriches and 
bustards and curious “talking birds,” 
plumed and stately and full of conversa- 
tion, moved familiarly among the herds. 

Several days later we arrived at Gil Gil, 
a small railroad station, where we were to 
take the train back to Nairobi. And here 
the safari, almost foodless, but groaning 
under the weight of many trophies, threw 
down their packs, stretched their limbs 
and smiled—one broad “pay-day” smile— 
for the trip that to me meant infinite 
pleasure and to them nothing but labor 
was at an end. 











ENTOMOLOGY OF AMERICAN TROUT 
STREAMS 


BY LOUIS RHEAD 


V. Some Trout 


August in most of the States in the 

temperate zone. In some States the 
season closes at the end of July; in Con- 
necticut it closes the end of June. For 
that reason I deem it wise to conclude 
these papers with the list of flies for 
August. 

Many of the July insects continued to 
rise through the first half of August, and 
the first new species of drake, which I 
name the black dose, appeared on the fif- 
teenth. General conditions were normal— 
hot, sultry days, with frequent thunder- 
showers just after sunset, generally at pre- 
cisely the time insects began to rise. It 
was rare, indeed, to find any insects worth 
recording during the daytime. 

One conspicuous exception is a re- 
markably heavy flight of the green-tail 
ant, which I shall describe more fully in 
its proper place. 

It would frequently happen that a fairly 
good rise of flies appeared on wet days 
earlier in the season, but not so in August. 
It made no difference what the weather 
was, insects rarely appeared till dusk, and 
sometimes it was pitch dark, so that I 
could not see to capture them. Therefore, 
August is not a good month for insects, 
and consequently it is poor for fly fishing, 
even in the higher altitudes. 

Over-gorged with an abundance of food, 
the water’s temperature was so warm in 
shallow places as to drive the fish to the 
bottom of deep pools. In addition to these 
causes, after the summer’s constant whip- 
ping over the water by many anglers, what 
big trout are left have been hooked hun- 
dreds of times; perhaps have been played 
time and time again, only to get away. It 
is no wonder trout are then extremely wise 
and cautious. Very few trout did I land 
during August; they would rise once, but 
many a time that first rise was a miss, and 
no amount of coaxing with a change of 
flies would induce them to rise a second 
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Flies for August 


time. They would come up and look, then 
go down. They knew the artificial and let 
it alone. 

It is noticeable that drakes predominate 
in this month, as they do in July. Though 
smaller in size, with the exception of the 
black dose, they are very similar in form 
and color to the six examples pictured for 
July. I caught no browns or stone flies, 
but saw at evening isolated specimens of 
a large size flying high in the air over the 
water. I only saw one species of the dun 
class, and that was quite abundant. No 
large spinners appeared, but plenty of 
the small ones, a little larger than a big 
mosquito. The most plentiful insects were 
fair-sized gnats and two-wing flies. 

No. 1 is the black dose. It began its 
first rise on a rainy day—the fifteenth— 
and continued thick for several days. The 
half-submerged stones at the water’s edge 
were fairly covered with the flat larva of 
this insect; some creeping up, others I 
found just splitting open, with the insect 
emerging from the case. The larva is a 
deep, shiny black color, with two white 
marks on the head. The insect comes out 
with wings fully matured. I picked out a 
number by the wings while the case was 
still clinging tothem. This insect has wings 
of a slaty black; the thick tail is shiny, 
ef the same color. The eyes and shoulders 
are of a greenish tinge, and the under 
body and four hind feet a dull, pale sage 
green; the two fore feet, acting as feelers, 
are deep black. This insect flies slowly 
along high over the water and is easily 
captured. It does not appear on bright, 
hot days till late at evening; on wet days 
it comes out quite plentiful. 

No. 2 is the small pink-tail something 
similar to the much larger specimen of 
that name shown in July. The wings are 
a brighter yellow, and underneath the 
body the three first and three last sections 
are pale lemon yellow; the three middle 
sections are pink on top and below. There 
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is a black spot in the middle of the eye, 
and the legs are yellow, mottled in brown. 
The shoulders are bright orange. This in- 
sect is quite abundant, especially at even- 
ings, and sometimes it comes out late 
afternoons. 

No. 3 is the green-ribbed drake, a very 
pretty insect, with the tail sections ribbed 
in a greenish brown; the under body and 
legs are pale yellow. The large eyes are 
dark green and the mottles on legs are the 
same color. The body is bright orange, 
and the wisks are short and stumpy, of the 
same color. This insect is out in the after- 
noons on dull days; on warm days it comes 
out late. 

No. 4 is the brown tip, a small, beautiful 
fly with rich brown shoulders; a patch of 
the same color at the top and end of tail, 
the middle sections being ribbed on a 
greenish brown. The wisks are very long, 
and are a pale yellow color, like the legs 
The eyes are bright green, as seen from 
above, but from below are pale yellow, 
like the under body. This insect is quite 
abundant and quick in flight, though I cap- 
tured many specimens in the net during 
the rain. A very unusual feature is that 
they vary considerably in size. 

No. 5 is the speckled orange drake, 
another extremely beautiful insect, with 
metallic wings speckled in brown. The 
general tone of shoulders, legs, tail and 
wisks is orange. The eyes are green, with 
a dark spot in the center. The tail, wings 
and legs are speckled in the same rich 
brown color. This insect was caught as 
late as the seventeenth, on a cloudy day, 
and I only saw it evenings in warm 
weather. 

No. 6 is the little spotted drake. Though 
quite small, its body is fat. It flies around 
all day in wavy motions over the water, 
dipping at the surface quite frequently. 
The general tone of the body and tail is 
orange, with yellow underneath. 

No. 7 is the August dun, mottled in 
brown and blue, and is the only dun of any 
fair size observed during this month. It is 
fairly plentiful in the afternoons and even- 
ings during the latter part of the month. 

No. 8 is the sage-green ant, so called 
because the general tone of body and 
wings is a dull sage green. Unlike the 
black ant of spring, this insect has a fat, 


shiny green body of four sections; the 
shoulders and head are a little blacker in 
tone, and the legs are bright brown. 

I consider this insect the most important 
of the month, for the reason that on the 
twenty-second day occurred a tremendous 
rise; the surface of the river swarmed 
with them from four in the afternoon till 
dark, and during that time the water fairly 
bubbled with the varied fishes feeding on 
them. Trout, chub, dace and bass rose at 
the surface everywhere in such numbers as 
[ had not seen since the shad rise in May. 
For three days following, the rise con- 
tinued in diminishing numbers and the fish 
continued to feed. I captured many speci- 
mens, and they varied slightly in size. 
Some were attached to a smaller winged 
ant, which I imagine to be the opposite 
sex. This rise was not confined to a 
limited area of a few hundred feet, for I 
saw them covering a distance of six miles. 
The shape and color of this ant was so 
different to any artificial one I had with 
me that I failed to get a rise to the flies I 
offered. 

Of the twelve specimens caught on the 
wing in my net, ten escaped through the 
wire mesh of the cage, a thing no other 
insect had sense enough to do. I went out 
again at dusk to capture a new supply, and 
these I covered over carefully till morn- 
ing, when I found all had cast their wings. 
Not to be outdone by these elusive little 
devils, I took sketching materials and 
pinned one fast while I sketched him by 
the waterside. 

This ant is a very pretty insect, both 
flying and at rest. In flight it is similar 
in appearance to the cowdung—not swift, 
but just a steady round-and-round motion, 
most always over or near the water. It 
is a fairly good floater and I shall imitate 
it with wings outstretched and wings lying 
flat over the body; both attitudes it as- 
sumes on the surface. 

The remaining insects are of less im 
portance; still, quite sufficiently so to make 
imitations, because they are selected as the 
best from many others less abundant. 

Nos. 9 and 10 are, I fancy, male and 
female, and are quite common day flies, 
flitting about near the bushes. No. 9 is 
mottled in vari-colored browns; the horns 
are divided into eight sections, and the 
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hind legs are very long; all are bright 
brown. They are swift in flight, making a 
kind of buzz. No. 10 is exactly like, ex- 
cept that it is a little smaller and the color 
is vari-colored greens and grays. They 
are four-winged flies and are quite plen- 
tiful enough to warrant an imitation of 
them. 

No. 11 is a deep black, shiny insect 
covered with hairs. It has two wings of 
a dull gray; ends of legs are black, the 
inner sections are bright brown. It stays 
over the water and is very rapid in flight. 

No. 12 is a small, deep-black gnat, very 
plentiful day and evening. I find at this 
late season, when trout will not take large 
flies, these little gnats often succeed ,in 
enticing trout to rise. There is another 
one of a similar shape, but brown in color. 

No. 13 is the only spinner I saw that 
was at all plentiful. Some isolated large 
specimens that I saw were the same as 
pictured in July. 

No. 14, the fluffy spinner, is a two-wing 
moth, pale creamy in color, with very long 
legs and tail. Its entire body and wings 
are fluffy and one would take it for a spin- 
ner, except that its flight is quite slow. 

No. 15 is an extremely abundant hairy 
caterpillar that is so thick in numbers as 
to be crushed at almost every step along 
the edge of the stream. I introduce it this 
month because I think a good imitation 
would be very effective for big trout, pos- 
sibly more so than flies. There is another 
green, hairy caterpillar in June quite as 
plentiful, which breeds in a sort of webbed 
inclosure on the apple trees. In May there 
is the common brown and also the black 
hairy caterpillar; all three of which I did 
not include in those months, because the 
space was needed for the gnat variety of 
flies, and I am doubtful if they would at 
that time be such effective lures (except in 
flood) as this specimen would be when 
flies are comparatively scarce. 

Readers will have noticed the artificials 
tied for June and July were rather crude, 
lacking finish as well as strength. Never- 
theless, they were correct representations 
in color and form of the living fly. I shall 
tie new sets for my book, after the few 
months’ practise, which I think will show 
a fairly good improvement, to compare 
with the flies of commerce, which for me 
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to copy would be an easy matter; but to 
undertake the reforms I advocate necessi- 
tates considerable work and time in tying, 
especially so in making detached bodies— 
also making the under bodies lighter than 
the upper. 

This extra work will entail a higher 
price charged for them by the makers, but 
the prudent angler will soon see that the 
investment pays after a fair test of the 
new flies. 

When I speak of a fair test, in any re- 
gion, it is meant that the angler can choose 
any one single fly and cast it where trout 
lie, at the right time mentioned in the fly 
chart which I am preparing for the book, 
and my firm belief is that if only a selec- 
tion of six flies is chosen for each month, 
played as directed, they will attract and 
hook more trout, as well as give more-uni- 
versal satisfaction, than sixty varieties of 
fancy flies cast in a “chuck and chance it” 
style. It stands to reason it must do, unless 
trout get tired of their natural food, to 
prefer something different, which seems to 
me improbable. My sole aim is to cun- 
ningly deceive the trout, or rather induce 
the fish to really imagine it is taking its 
natural food in the shape of an artificial, 
true in color, shape and size. With refer- 
ence to a test being made of these new 
flies in more northern waters—that is, in 
Maine, New Brunswick and Canada, in- 
cluding also the northern Pacific States— 
I shall look forward to such tests with 
deep interest and shall make it myself at 
the earliest date, and at the same time 
make a collection of insects native to those 
regions. The difference of temperature 
will, I think, have better effect on aquatic 
insects of the two zones, especially about 
midsummer. The difference will be greater 
early and late in the season. 

Now that these papers are concluded, 
I am much gratified to find so many 
brother anglers backing me up in this 
undertaking and the interest they show, 
particularly so of the many Western and 
Southern fishermen. It is also a satisfac- 
tion to me in having the co-operation and 
assistance from the editor and proprietor 
of Fretp AND STREAM in spreading the 
views I hold to so wide a circle of true 
brother anglers and congenial spirits, to all 
of whom I wish good luck and long life. 
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STALKING MOOSE IN STOCKING FEET 


A SPORTY INVASION OF A STUBBLY BURN AFTER A CERTAIN NEW BRUNSWICK MOOSE 


BY J. KEITH ESSER 


N the pursuit of moose, three methods 

are in vogue, adapted to the character 

of the country hunted and the season: 
Calling in the early season, still-hunting 
in the latter part, while the lake and dead- 
water regions necessitate hunting in a 
canoe—and one other. 

The moose of our tale—a native of New 
Brunswick—was therefore not obtained 
“according to Hoyle”; precedent was not 
followed, since stalking in stocking feet 
in this particular instance was resorted to 
after futile attempts at calling during the 
last of September and the first week in 
October. 

The leaves were still thick and the early 
season precluded snow—a combination of 
conditions which practically excluded the 
term “still-hunting” from our vocabulary 
in defining the method pursued, since still- 
hunting in the strict meaning of the term 
was impossible. 


Now, stocking-footing it through cold 
northern swamps and stubbly burns is not 
the most comfortable method possible, nei- 
ther would it have been resorted to had 
not the guide’s moccasins been a bit too 
noisy, owing to their having been soled, 
while the scribe’s rubber hunting shoes 
possessed the provoking habit of breaking 
twigs when least expected and at unde- 
sired moments. 

Another feature made this shoeless 
stalking possible. The moose of our tell- 
ing was like some humans—an unusually 
blustery fellow, who persisted, contrary to 
our childhood advice, in “being heard but 
not seen.” 

Moreover, like his superior animal, man, 
he lost his good sense in the mad ardor 
of love-making, and, unfortunately for his 
later happiness, lost his head as well. 

Then, too, more or less wind in the early 
mornings and late evenings made the far- 
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away answer to the guide’s moose calls 
inaudible, while the chances of a crafty 
bull, winding the dreaded “man smell,” or 
approaching and sneaking away unnoticed, 
were accordingly increased. 

On this eventful morning, as the guide 
and scribe trudged silently, Indian file, 
down the old “portage,” lantern in hand, 
headed for the big “burn,” we thanked 
our stars—for they were still out—that 
the wind, at least, had taken a vacation, 
though mild temperature was still “on the 
job.” 

A mile and a half had been left in our 
rear when our senses were suddenly elec- 
trified by the raucous bawl of a cow 
moose, testily scolding her young hgpeful 
for leaving her parental side. 

The guide and scribe had hunted suff- 
ciently long together by this time to get in 
pretty fair teamwork in the silent inter- 
change of thoughts upon such occasions 
by the pantomime method. 

We stopped, frozen in our tracks, looked 
at one another intently and knowingly for 
a brief space of seconds, and then, as the 
Maine woodsman might say, we just 
“snuck”—the latter term evidently being 
the past tense for sneak. 

Breathlessly and almost painfully we 
crept nearer and nearer to the big “burn,” 
not far ahead, feeling in our bones that 
the chances of a bull being in the neigh- 
borhood were not to be discounted. This 
mutual belief agreed upon by mental 
telepathy proved aright, for we stopped 
and endeavored to quiet thumping hearts 
that beat in sympathy with the crashing 
onslaught of a bull making for the clear- 
ing, regardless of brush, trees or the dis- 
turbance created. 

These burns, as they are locally called, 
are former timbered areas ravaged so 
often by fires that barrens result, or, at 
best, only shrubby growth follows, in 
which tracts the grass and low shrubs 
prove attractive feeding grounds for the 
game. 

Upon the dead stillness of that breath- 
less morning, the snapping of the burned 
and dead saplings giving way before the 
antlers of this determined moose reminded 
one most of a lumber team approaching, 
with the projecting and loose ends of lum- 
ber beating a tattoo over the rough roads. 


“He must be a big one,” excitedly whis- 
pered the guide, “the way he’s coming 
through those sticks.” I had been inter- 
ested to find that even a good guide can 
get excited upon such occasions. Person- 
ally, the writer is willing to admit that he 
would not have been surprised to have 
seen a stray circus elephant suddenly loom 
through the mist, based upon the crack- 
ling of brush and saplings, which, intensi- 
fied by the early morning stillness, steadily 
grew louder as the ardent bull advanced 
in our direction. The din of his rush was 
broken with short, throaty grunts, appeal- 
ing, it seemed, to his lady love to answer. 
By this time we realized that the cow 
previously heard was the “woman in the 
case,’ and the one over whom our noisy 
friend had apparently lost his head. 

As we noiselessly approached the burn, 
aided in so doing by the continued crash- 
ing, Our expectations rose higher and 
higher. Daylight had appeared, though 
not sufficiently to define objects clearly 
through the early morning mist. With the 
first warning crashes, we started “shed- 
ding” superfluous articles, such as lan- 
terns, gloves and jackets, along the road, 
the morning being mild. 

The cow, for reasons ascertained later, 
had seemingly withdrawn herself as a 
“dramatis persone.” This painful and un- 
usual female silence presently prompted 
the guide to endeavor maintaining the 
bull’s interest in our direction by a few 
close calls on his birch-bark horn. Per- 
haps it had some effect, for the bull, 
which had now emerged from the thickets 
surrounding the burn into the half-open 
barren, kept our hopes rising and falling 
as he alternately approached and circled 
away from our position on the road near 
the edge of the clearing. In the hope 
that he would yet approach, we remained 
here, hesitating to enter the dry, brush- 
covered burn, where quiet going with noisy 
footwear was impossible. The guide’s 
pair of moccasins, too noisy for stalking, 
were now added to our scattering contri- 
bution upon the portage, along which he 
crept silently in his stocking feet to recon- 
noiter. The scribe was temporarily non- 
plussed to hear the stealthy moving of an 
animal in the “popple” brush, several rods 
from our position, which, after a painful 
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craning of the neck, proved to be a cow 
moose and her hopeful. “Cherchez la 
femme,” the French say; so here she was 
—the woman in the case. Her undecided 
efforts, as she endeavored to pay attention 
to our position and evade the bull as well, 
quickly established the fact that Mrs. 
Moose may have felt herself between the 
devil and the deep sea. Now it was not 
hard to definitely account for the bull’s 
beseeching calls and his uncertain course. 
Without a doubt he had either winded the 
cow or heard her calf-calls, but failed, 
owing to her indifference to male compan- 
ionship, to locate her in the concealed posi- 
tion. Very likely she had another consort 
not far away, or, having been traveling 
with one for a few days, was now living 
the life of a recluse, as is their habit. 
The bull moose gradually grunted his 
amorous course toward the spruce swamps, 
on the far side of the burn, so the guide 
dejectedly returned to my position. Mrs. 
Cow, either scenting our presence or be- 
lieving she had outwitted her unwelcome 
wooer, now silently and stealthily moved 
off in the direction of the swamp, where 
the moose are accustomed to spend the 
day in seclusion, coming out into the 
burns and barrens about sundown. 
Quickly thinking the matter over, we 





saw nothing to prevent stalking the bull, 
providing he continued his wooing calls. 


THE MOOSE THAT WAS STALKED IN SOCKS 
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A glimpse had not yet been caught of our 
quarry, but we had concluded the pursuit 
was worth while if the horns were in 
keeping with the noise he had made in his 
headlong rush. True, stocking-footing it 
after moose may not appear in the Asso- 
ciated Guides’ Blue Book, or among the 
unwritten laws or other accepted ethics of 
the chase, but what were the odds, as 
long as there was a chance of securing a 
head, which our imagination, be it con- 
fessed, had conceded as the one we were 
after. The scribe’s shoes were of the 
rubber hunting variety, unexcelled for 
most purposes except stalking or still- 
hunting. The guide smiled as I hastily 
stooped to remove them. Perhaps he con- 
sidered the scribe a deluded tender foot. 
Several pairs of heavy lumberman’s socks 
afforded fair protection, and we almost 
forgot our bootless condition until we 
struck the cold swamp waters, after quick- 
ly and quietly crossing the barren in the 
direction we had last heard the bull. Ap- 
parently he was far in the depths of the 
swamp, but it was not to be forgotten 
that all sounds are dimmed to great ex- 
tent in these soggy morasses of the North- 
east, so that distance judged by sound was 
not wholly dependable. 

Fortunately, little or no wind existed, 
so our efforts were devoted to worming 
through the thickets and tangles as quietly 
as possible under the circumstances, guided 
occasionally by the calling moose. Pres- 
ently we stumbled upon a game trail plain- 
ly marked in the muck, over which our 
noisy quarry had but recently passed, as 
shown by his fresh tracks. Taking advan- 
tage of the trail which led deeper into 
the spruce swamp, the ground was cov- 
ered with more ease and rapidity. Stop- 
ping often to listen, we felt cheered by 
the fact that we were gaining upon the 
retreating animal, which, it appears, had 
not yet detected our pursuit, otherwise he 
would have bolted. For half an hour we 
followed through swamps, alder thickets 
and tangles, holding to the trail as much 
as possible, finally emerging into a wel- 
come swale of white birch and poplar. 
Our hopes rose perceptibly as we came 
into this half-open growth, for the going 
was easier and the chance of sighting 
and obtaining a fair shot was brighter 


than in the swamps and thickets left be 
hind. Absolute stealth was here neces- 
sary, for the game had sounded a few 
rods ahead behind a fringe of popples, 
moving at right angles to our course. Our 
nerves were screwed to the tension point 
owing to the long-drawn-out stalk. Mov- 
ing as rapidly and with as little noise as 
possible, we quickly brushed past the pop- 
ples, with the knowledge that we were 
about to come upon the moose we had 
previously given up for lost. Watching 
furtively to the left, where the bull had 
last called, we were temporarily taken 
off our guard when a moose, well screened 
behind some young spruce, dashed madly 
away some rods ahead, considerably to 
the right, in an unlooked-for position. A 
moose on the right hand being worth two 
in the brush impelled us to devote our 
attention in this direction, where a fleet- 
ing glimpse of light brown through a 
bunch of evergreens proved the presence 
of desirable horns. As a flash of his black 
body swept by a small opening, the scribe 
hastily opened fire with a Savage .303, 
feeling that the chances of a killing shot 
under the circumstances were small. 
When the shots rang out the complexity 
of the situation was increased, as a moose 
was heard breaking where our expected 
shot should have occurred. Two well- 
frightened moose dashed away, one on 
either side of a small hardwood ridge, 
leaving in their wake disappointed and 
disgusted hunters, who hastily searched, 
in vain, the leaf-strewn swale for signs 
of blood. Two possible situations might 
explain the unexpected location of the 
moose fired upon and missed. Was it a 
second bull moose, possibly the consort of 
the cow, or the same noisy one we sought, 
which had simply advanced farther than 
expected, while the animal dashing away, 
but unseen, was the cow? The discussion 
brought out a diversity of opinion, which 
suddenly ceased as our ears unbelievingly 
caught the call of the same noisy bull 
far down the swale. We could have told 
his voice in a thousand by this time. 
“That’s a new one on me,” declared the 
guide, listening, “if that’s the one you 
fired at. Never heard tell of ’em coming 
back for another load.” It is written 
elsewhere, however, that moose shot at 
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have been recalled. The guide, contrary 
to my opinion, believed there were two 
separate and distinct bull moose. The 
hunt, supposedly ended with the terrified 
dash of the game, was at once resumed. 
Down the swale we ran, passing numerous 
evidences of its occupancy by moose, in 
the shape of game trails, dung piles and 
rutting holes. Less than a quarter of a 
mile was quickly covered when our friend 
with the big voice was heard to be actually 
returning to greet us, so close, in fact, that 
two reinvigorated though breathless hunt- 
ers hurriedly reconnoitered for position to 
intercept the approaching animal. 

“Your death warrant is sealed,’ sur- 
mised the scribe as the lusty calf, sepa- 
rated from its mother at the previous 
shooting, set up a vigorous bawling in 
our rear. The lure could not have been 
better had we planned it ourselves. Dis- 
appointed at our previous failure, and 
keyed up by the crowding incidents since 
early morning, we determined to literally 
put the old saying into practise and “take 
the bull by the horns,” especially as this 
one, like the United States brand of Bull 
Moose, persisted in upsetting precedent 
regardless of result. 

Crouching on bended knees to conceal 
ourselves, the guide and the scribe im- 
patiently waited. Furtively he approached, 
on what Roosevelt has aptly described as 
a “slashing trot”; drawn on by the calf, 
the bull paused occasionally to utter his 
most seductive love notes, if such they 
could be termed, casting his large gray 
mulish ears forward for the desired reply 
and anon licking his chops in cow-like 
fashion. 

The animal of our long quest presented 
a majestic picture never to be effaced 
or even simulated by the most skilled taxi- 
dermist. A good pair of symmetrical 


e) 


horns, a large bell and an unusually black 
coat completed the rapid inventory of his 
essential points. 

Thoughts of appreciation were quickly 
obliterated by the primal impulse to de- 
stroy. Two shots, the first in the shoulder, 
halving his heart, as we saw later, and 
the second, near the tail, destroyed the 
majestic mien of the king beast of the 
Northeast, as he half slid to a sitting 
posture, a pathetic figure compared to his 
commanding attitude of a few previous 
moments. “Watch out for charging,” 
warned the guide, as the scribe carefully 
aimed behind the ear, putting an end to 
his struggles. For a brief space of time 
the hunter gazed at the limp form, still 
imposing in death, lost in silent contempla- 
tion, from which the more matter-of-fact 
guide awakened him with an enthusiastic 
handshaking and the pleased remark: 
“Well, sir, that is the most exciting and 
interesting hunt I ever had. Moose ten- 
derloin for dinner, sir, and now for break- 
fast.” Oddly to relate, our appetites had 
vanished. 

Hastening back after breakfast with the 
cook, skinning and butchering were fol- 
lowed by “peppering” to ward off blow- 
flies, after which the meat was laid upon 
a bed of trimmed saplings to afford a 
free circulation of air and await the trans- 
fer by team. 

With the head of the noisiest moose in 
York County across his shoulders, the 
guide led a now hungry procession back 
to the cabin. 

“Funny,” grunted the guide, chuckling 
as he sank to his moccasined ankles under 
the load, “but this water doesn’t feel as 
wet as it did in stocking feet.” The cook 
and the scribe failed to reply; they were 
lost in contemplation of broiled tenderloin 
swimming in gravy. 
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FTER Jim Perry, the Two Gun 
A Hermit, was planted upon Tomb- 

stone Ridge, Windfall proceeds to 
get plumb respectable. Its citizens call a 
general roundin’ up one night, down to 
Red O’Fallon’s, and, after ropin’ in all the 
able-bodied male population of the camp, 
‘cept them as were restin’ upon the above 
said Tombstone Ridge, they proceed to 
draw up a constitution what will make that 
rival bunch over to Rattlesnake ashamed 
of their own ten commandments, when 
they hear about it. : 

When they’d all gathered down to the 
meetin’, Frisco, being the only live orator 
of the camp, jumps upon the bar and opens 
the ceremonies by a little speech. 

“Gents and fellow male citizens,’ says 
he, “we are corralled here to-night because 
the reputation of this here community lies 
in a durned risky condition, and, being 
public-minded citizens, we must come to 
its rescue; otherwise, these wall-eyed Rat- 
tlesnakians will get so dad-burned swell- 
headed over their one-bronch’ town that 
we'll be plumb ashamed to appear in their 
camp.” 

At that there was considerable amount 
of applause and signs of approval from 
the boys. 

“Now,” goes on Frisco, “there’s only 
one thing to do to redeem our respecta- 
bility, and at the same time slip one over 
on them citizens of Rattlesnake. We've 
just naturally got to draft up a set of ten 
commandments what will make them 
green with envy. Therefore, appointin’ 


myself as official chairman of this here 
meetin’, I will now proceed to name a 
committee of three honest and learned cit- 
izens, whose duty it is to get busy and 
corral a first-class constitution.” 

He stops and looks careful-like over the 


boys, each one naturally supposin’ Frisco 
is meanin’ themself, especially when he 
says honest citizen. But there’s where the 
chairman shows real signs of good horse 
sense. After lookin’ them all over careful 
several times, he shakes his head sad-like 
and says real sorrowful: 

“Gentlemen, it can’t be did. I can’t dis- 
cover no such citizen with them qualifica- 
tions before me, and, not likin’ to appoint 
myself, I reckon as how we'll have to turn 
to the female members of this community 
for help.” 

At that there’s a sort of hush spreads 
over the room. Every mother’s son of 
them is wondering whether he ought to 
shoot Frisco where he stands, or if the 
chairman really deserves a drink for his 
splendid show of intelligence. Then Big 
Matt breaks the ticklish atmosphere with 
his deep laugh, and everyone follows suit. 
So the upshot of it was that Frisco ap- 
points Old Aunt Sallie, the cook at Larry’s 
Last Hope Hotel, and Mrs. O’Fallon, 
Red’s better part, and Lizza, Aunt Sallie’s 
gal niece, as the committee what’s to draft 
the constitution. 

That very night he goes up and serves 
notice on them to get busy and write out 
a good, stiff ten commandments for the 
camp of Windfall. 

Two days later we are again all col- 
lected down at Red’s to listen to the report 
of the chairman. Frisco looks real ear- 
nest and serious-like as he gets upon the 
bar with a long sheet of paper in his hand. 

“Gentlemen, this here is a solemn min- 
ute in our lives,’ he says, in a deep, 
parson-like voice; for when he’s oratorin’ 
Frisco can make a genuine parson look 
like a four-flusher. “We have,” says he, 
“a new, top-notch constitution for this 
here camp, done wrote out by the three 
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leadin’ and only female citizens of the 
aforesaid community. It shure gives me 
great pleasure to know we have three such 
honest and respectable citizens here among 
such a bunch of gentlemen as I see before 
me now.” 

He stops for second wind and the crowd 
hitches sort of uneasy from one foot to 
the other. You see, no one can never tell 
for certain just what that Frisco man al- 
ways means when he gets to oratorin’ real 
fluently. Some of the boys are for think- 
in’ he’s meanin’ to insinuate, while others 
feel as it’s just a way he has of compli- 
mentin’ the male population of the com- 
munity. 

“Yes, sir,” he goes on, “we now have a 
constitution what will make those Rattle- 
snakians feel like a pack of yellow coyotes 
on the run. We have six genuine laws, 
written on paper, what’s most as many as 
old man Noah landed the day he went 
upon the mount.” 

Then he unfolds the paper in his hand 
and reads: 


“*THE ORIGINAL CONSTITUTION OF THE 
City oF WINDFALL. 


“*(As Drawed Up by Its Three Honest 
Citizens.) 

“Law No. 1—Every male member of 
this here camp must tip his hat when he 
spots any of the female citizens of said 
camp, just like he might be a real, sure 
‘nuff gentleman. 

“‘Law No. 2.—No one what is on a 
spree can eat at the Last Hope Hotel till 
he sobers up. 

“*Law No. 3.—Any man caught spittin’ 
tobacco juice on the walls of the above- 
said hotel will be fined. 

““Law No. 4—Any person what starts 
shootin’ up the town on a Sunday will be 
locked up for two days without grub and 
water being givin’ him. 

“Law No. 5.—The one married male 
citizen of this said town must give his 
hard-workin’ wife $50.00 in gold once 
every week, so as to keep her if someone 
should get careless with his irons and 
puncture this said gent (meanin’ the one 
what’s married). 

“Law No. 6.—Any person caught hold- 
in’ five aces in a game of poker shall not 
be kilt immediately, but will be duely tried 
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before a committee of respectable, law- 
abidin’ citizens (meaning us who have 
drawed up this constitution).’” 

I'risco stops readin’ and folds up the 
paper and puts it in his pocket, real 
solemn-like. Ever’ man in the bunch 
crowds up to the bar without no one sayin’ 
a word. Red, who’s the one married citi- 
zen referred to in the constitution, is the 
first to speak his opinion. 

“Frisco,” says he, “we all agree, I 
reckon, that what you have read is a won- 
derful sample of constitutions, as far as 
such critturs go. But don’t you sort of 
allow that the male members of this com- 
munity ain’t given just the squarest kind 
of deal?” 

“Why, Red!” says Frisco. “You 
wouldn’t mean to insinuate that the three 
female citizens of this here camp would 
pick on us poor, little male citizens, do 
you?” And Red appears not to know what 
to Say. 

“Maybe you're correct, Frisco,” says he, 
after a minute, swallowin’ hard; “only it 
just kind of sounded a wee bit one-sided. 
However, it’s a real, sure-enough consti- 
tution, and when those Rattlesnakians get 
wind of it they’ll be plumb flabbergasted.” 

Then Jake, who has said nothin’ at all, 
speaks up. “Now, I ain’t makin’ no kick 
about this here law business, Frisco,” 
says he, “but there’s just one thing about 
it what makes the whole shebang no good 
at all.” 

“What'd you mean?” says Frisco, and 
every man’s face but the chairman’s takes 
on a relieved look. 

“It’s just this way,” explains Jake. 
“How in jumpin’ coyotes is this here con- 
stitution goin’ to work when there ain’t 
no one to enforce it?” 

For a minute even Frisco is sort of 
taken back, and ever’ public-minded citi- 
zen in the room smiles to hisself, glad of 
a chance to crawl out of the hole they feel 
they’re slippin’ into. 

“Hell!” mutters Frisco. “I’d plumb 
forgot about that. You're a real, live 
genius, Jake. Your old mother would be 
downright proud to see you now. Yes, 
sir, gentlemen, I plumb forgot about that 
part of the business,” he says, scratchin’ 
his head. 

“Maybe,” says Big Matt, “we’d better 
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pass this constitution up, Frisco, being as 
it won’t do no good, since this community 
has got nobody to enforce the laws even if 
it had them.” 

“I’m plumb ashamed of you, Matt,” re- 
plies Frisco. “I’d really thought you were 
more public-minded than that. Now that 
we are all-fired lucky enough to get our 
hands on a real, live constitution, you ups 
and suggests that we chuck the whole 
shebang. But never, say I, never will we 
let that one-bronch’ town of Rattlesnake 
do us one better. Since we have nothing 
to enforce the constitution, we’ve just 
naturally got to get busy and get some- 
thing. Gentlemen, what we've got to have 
is—is—a sheriff !” e 

He stops and looks around him, but not 
a man says a word. All are too much 
flabbergasted to speak. Ever’ mother’s son 
of them look like they were lost and fifty 
miles from water. You see, this was a 
considerable amount more than they'd bar- 
gained for; but, with Frisco set upon 
carryin’ the commandments through, even 
if he had to make a sheriff, there wasn’t 
much chance of craw-fishin’. 

“Yes, sir, gentlemen,” he goes on, 
“what this town needs is a sheriff. Here 
those pesky Rattlesnakians have been 
boastin’ about their sheriff for six months, 
and we never once had gumption enough 
to get us one. No wonder they’ve got the 
swelled heads over there! When a town’s 
got a constitution, and a sheriff to boot, 
it’s got something to swell about.” 

“Maybe so,” admits Jake, with a smile 
comin’ on his face, which cheers the 
droopin’ spirits of the boys up somewhat, 
for they all know Jake’s real smart and 
they're hopin’ he has found a way out; 
“maybe so, Mr. Frisco, but where’re you 
goin’ to get hold of a sheriff? They ain’t 
likely to be growin’ out on cactus bushes, 
are they?” 

“Jake,” answers Frisco, shakin’ his head 
sadly, “i’m plumb astonished at you. Here 
I'd been thinkin’ you showed signs of real 
intelligence, when you goes and spoils it 
all by askin’ a fool question like that. 
Course they don’t grow on cactus plants, 
but they do grow right here in this very 
room, And I, bein’ the chairman of this 
here meetin’, will now appoint you sheriif 
of the town of Windfall.” 


At that, Jake jumps up in the air and 
acts like he’s gone clean locoed. “Nothi..’ 
to it, Frisco!” he yells, bucking like a mad 
brone’. “You can maybe draft out consti- 
tutions and write ten commandments, but 
I'll be dad-burned if you can make me 
into a sheriff. I wouldn’t have the job for 
a barrel of booze, if I was starvin’ for a 
drink in the middle of the Sahara!”’ 

After which there follows a general 
series of such like refusals. Frisco be- 
gins at one end of the bar and proceeds 
to appoint every male citizen of the camp 
as sheriff, and each one of them swears 
he wouldn’t take the job as a birthday 
present from his own father. 

However, you couldn’t much blame 
them for bein’ so finicky about it, con- 
siderin’ as how the only sheriff Windfall 
had ever boasted didn’t live more than 
twenty-four hours, and since then the boys 
had decided it’d be cheaper not to have 
any. You see, they’d felt sort of sorry 
for this other one’s widow and pitched in 
and sent her a nice, big wad. Therefore, 
when Frisco tries to persuade one after 
another to take the job, they probably 
couldn’t forget about the short life of this 
other man who acted sheriff, and remem- 
berin’, didn’t hanker after the job. 

So for a few minutes even Frisco is 
stumped. Then suddenly he brightens up 
with a new idea. “Gentlemen,” says he, 
“I’ve now got the answer to this whole 
durned business. In the first place, we’ve 
got to have a sheriff, and there’s no way 
sneakin’ out of it. Therefore we’re goin’ 
to have a sheriff, by heck. We can’t allow 
those citizens of Rattlesnake to give us 
the horse laugh any longer. 

“Gentlemen, I nominate Old Baldy as 
sheriff.” 

At this there’s a great shout of approval 
from the crowd. “Good for you, Frisco!” 
yells the boys, and they slap him on the 
back and all insist on settin’ them up. 

You see, it’s this way: Old Baldy is the 
oldest male citizen of Windfall. He 
doesn’t happen to be present at this here 
meetin’, cause he’s lyin’ in his bunk sober- 
ing up from a spree, which is what he’s 
generally doin’ when he isn’t tankin’ up 
in preperations for one. In addition to 
usually bein’ in that said state of inebriety, 
Old Baldy has only one good leg, and so 


























is too slow to be any bother as sheriff, and 
because of his ailiments he’d be in no 
danger hisself. No man who wasn’t a 
yellow coyote would think of pullin’ a gun 
on poor Old Baldy, even if he did occa- 
sionally get personal after he was sheriff. 
It was, after all, a real brilliant idea of 
Frisco’s and saved the constitution from 
bustin’ up then and there. 

So’ when the old man had got sobered 
up good and plenty they duly elected him 
sheriff of Windfall. The old boy was real 
proud of hisself and sure appreciated the 
honor. Frisco pins a big tin star on his 
vest, and gets up and gives another one 
of his little oratories. 

“Mr. Sheriff,” says he, with a wave of 
his right paw indicatin’ Old Baldy, “we 
have come here to-night to celebrate a big 
event in the history of this here camp. It 
is the day when this community has ac- 
quired a genuine official of the law, to 
enforce its recently writ constitution, 
drawed up by the three honest citizens of 
the said town. Now, Mr. Sheriff, we want 
you to know just what this here star I 
have tacked upon your chest stands for. 


“AN’ HE TURNS AN’ STUMPS OUT OF THE ROOM, AND HIS HEAD IS HOLDIN’ 
UP STRAIGHTER THAN IT HAD EVER BEEN SEEN BEFORE” 





You are no more just nothin’ but Old 
Baldy; you are now the sheriff of Wind- 
fall; and, bein’ such, you must do your 
duty. You must never for one minute 
hesitate nor waver from the dictations of 
the constitution what I now place in your 
hands for safe keepin’; and you must 
never let its written words be forgot by 
the citizens of this here community.” 

When he had finished, Old Baldy stood 
there for a minute, not bein’ able to say a 
word, he was so overcome with Frisco’s 
oratory. After a spell he swallows two or 
three times and answers in a stern, husky 
voice: 

“Mr. Chairman of this here meetin’ and 
citizens of this here town, I want to thank 
you all for this honor, and I’ll do my duty 
as writ on the constitution or bust.” An’ 
then he turns and limps out of the room, 
and his head is holdin’ up straighter than 
it'd ever before been seen by any man in 
Windfall. 

“Here, Mr. Sheriff,” calls Frisco, as Old 
Baldy reaches the door, “aren’t you goin’ 
to drink with us to celebrate your new 
position ?” 
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At them words the old man stops, and 
his face takes on a longin’ look, as he sees 
the boys all lined up at the bar. His 
mouth is twitchin’ and his tongue licks his 
lips. He starts back, then stops and hesi- 
tates. 

“Much oblidged, Frisco,” says he, “but 
you boys must pardon me now, ’cause as 
sheriff of this here camp I’ve got to cut 
out the booze.” And he turns and stumps 
out of the room. 

After the door had banged on him 
everybody is still standin’, too plumb be- 
wildered to say a word. Never before in 
the history of Windfall had Old Baldy 
been known to turn down an invite to the 
bar. 

“Whew! Gimme some whiskey, quick!” 
says Frisco at last. “I’m seein’ things!” 

“Boys,” says Jake solemnly, “I reckon 
we ain’t goin’ to get out of this mess as 
easy as we ‘lowed, by ’pointin’ Old Baldy 
sheriff.” 

“That’s right,’ speaks up Big Matt. 
“Frisco done it up too brown. His fine 
oratory went to Old Baldy’s head, and the 
durned old fool really thinks we meant for 
him to carry out the laws, as writ in that 
dad-burned, lop-eared, cross-eyed constitu- 
tion. And what’s worse is, it ain’t like 
havin’ an able-bodied man for sheriff, 
‘cause if he got too durned personal we 
could send him on the way of the last one; 
but with a crippled old man there ain’t no 
way out of it.” 

“Don’t you fret yourselves, boys,” says 
Frisco; “the sheriff will forget about his 
new year’s resolutions in short order, and 
you'll find him dead drunk with his new 
tin star all slobbered over before he’s a 
day nearer Tombstone Ridge.” 

But right there was where Frisco didn’t 
ca’culate right. For once his prognostica- 
tin’ didn’t turn out as he figured, and he 
was the first one to find it out. 

Two days passed and the new sheriff 
didn’t show up once at Red’s. But he ap- 
peared regular at meal times up at the 
Last Hope Hotel, and kept his eyes peeled 
all the time while he was eatin’ to see that 
nothin’ in the constitution was violated. 
However, nothin’ happened till the fourth 
day, when Frisco hisself comes up, and 
he’s had a few more than is good for his 
equilibrium. The sheriff is sittin’ at the 


table when he staggers in and yells loud 
at Lizza, Aunt Sallie’s gal niece, to bring 
him on some fit grub; that what’s before 
him ain’t made for a gentleman. 

At his words Old Baldy coughs nerv- 
ously, and begins mutterin’ under his 
breath. 

“Rule number four” is what Jake, who 
is sittin’ next to him, heard him say. Then 
something about no one being allowed to 
eat when they are not sober, and, after 
mumbling it over to himself three or four 
times, he gets up and walks ’round to 
Frisco. 

“Mr. Frisco,” says he, stickin’ a long, 
ugly six gun under that man’s nose, 
“you've got to vamose from this here joint 
till you gets sobered up.” 

“What the h !” cries Frisco, reach- 
in’ for his gun. But just then he spots 
the muzzle of the sheriff’s gat grinnin’ at 
him, and he throws his paws up, and his 
eyes pop most out of his head. 

“Yes, sir,” goes on Old Baldy, “the con- 
stitution of this here town says that you 
can’t eat here till you’re sober; and, bein’ 
as I’m the sheriff, I must do my duty and 
enforce the commandments.” And with 
them words he marches Frisco out of the 
door and dares him to come back till he’s 
good and sober. 

After which he, himself, limps back into 
the room and takes his place at the table, 
lookin’ neither to the right nor left, but 
with his head high in the air and a glitter- 
in’ in his watery old eyes. 

Well, things went from bad to worse, and 
the boys began to get desperate. Every 
day most someone would be arrested and 
fined for breakin’ one of those fool laws 
of the constitution. And there ain’t no 
reasonin’ with Old Baldy; he’s got the 
paper with the laws wrote down on it, 
and he’s set on doin’ his duty, just as 
Frisco had oratored him into doing. 

The male citizens all over the camp 
were dead sore at Frisco, bein’ as he was 
the responsible one for it, it being his idea 
to have a sheriff. They call secret meet- 
in’s down to Red’s to discuss ways and 
means of gettin’ rid of this obnoxious 
sheriff man; but no one can figure out 
how it can be did. Then, when they’re all 
about to give up in dispair, Old Baldy 
hisself solves the problem. 
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It happened one night down to Red's 
It was on a Saturday night and the place 
was crowded with punchers from ’roun’ 
abouts, besides the boys from the mines. 
Along about midnight Red slips up to 
Frisco and says: 

“One of them pesky Rattlesnakians is 
here to-night, and he’s just about in good 
pickin’ condi- 
tion. 

You 


being as 


s¢cc, 

the 
citizens of 
Rattlesnake 
and Windfall 
had a_ strong 
disregard for 
one another, it 
custom- 
ary, whenever 
a native of 
the other camp 
happened to 
stray into the 
rival town, to 
not let him get 
away with any 
money in his 
belt. Not that 
they'd sand- 
bag him, or 
nothin’ like 
that; but if 
they could get 
him drunk and 
then win it 
over the table 
or on the rou- 
lette wheel it 
was consid- 
ered etiquette, 
no matter how 
they got it, and 
the money 
went to buy drinks for the bunch. 

Well, this eve’ing Red had spotted a 
stranger in the crowd, and, upon inquirin’, 
had discovered he was from Rattlesnake, 
and so immediately began to figure on 
ropin’ him in, Frisco has an idea that he 
can land him by tellin’ him of a system 
how the two can clean up on the house. 
The stranger, being too far gone to know 
that Frisco is Red’s right bower, is about 
to consent when he spots Old Baldy. 


was 





“SO LONG AS I BE SHERIFF, WHAT THE CONSTITUTION 
SAYS GOES” 


“Sure, I'll play with you,” says he; “but 
just to make it all accordin’ to law we'll 
invite the sheriff to sit in with us.” 

Frisco didn’t much hanker after the 
idea, but, bein’ as he couldn’t get the Rat 
tlesnakian to see it any other way, he 
finially agrees. 

When he told Old Baldy that there was 
a little private 
game goin’ on, 
the old man 
hesitated for a 


spell. “Would 
it be violatin’ 
the _ constitu- 


tion any?” he 
asks, sort of 
waverin’. 

“Nary a bit,” 
replies Frisco. 
“It’s just a 
game with one 
of them pesky 
Rattlesnake 
citizens, who 
has too much 
gold for his 
health.” 
after a 
litle more ar- 
gufying, Red, 
Frisco, and 
the stranger, 
and Old Baldy 
are sittin’ 
‘round a table 
with a pile of 
chips out be- 
fore them. 

Things go 
along smooth- 
ly for a while, 
Redand [*risco 
layin’ back 
and lettin’ the sucker win a few pots to 
make him reckless like, so as he'll bet 
high. The sheriff is havin’ a good time, 
for, next to booze, cards was his great 
failin’.. He becomes so interested in the 
game that he appears to forget for a while 
that he’s the official guardian of the con- 
stitution. His old face brightens up, and 
he’s happy as a young colt, 

Finally, when the Rattlesnakian 
won a considerable amount of chips, 


own 
So 


has 
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and Frisco gives each other the wink, and 
start in doin’ a little fancy ropin’. At first 
they’re real careful about it, and rake in 
a pot now and then, which is always the 
big ones, lettin’ the stranger have the 
small ones. Then after a while they get 
tired and began winnin’ regular. When 
the stranger has only a few more chips 
before him, Red, who is dealin’, gets care- 
less and gives Old Baldy an ace after he'd 
already give Frisco four of ’em. At the 
same time he give the Rattlesnake man a 
flush, and naturally that gent bets every 
last chip he has. After which Frisco 
throws down his four aces and reaches for 
the pot. 

For a second Old Baldy sits lookm’ at 
Frisco’s hand, and then at his own cards. 
He realizes what has been done and knows 
it’s accordin’ to the laws of etiquette, be- 
cause this here stranger is only a Rattle- 
snakian, and therefore not to be counted 
as a white man. But just then he must 
have recollected Frisco’s oratorin’ and 
what he’d said about not forgettin’ to do 
his duty, for he lets his hands slip careless 
like down from the table, and when they 
come up there’s a couple of long-barreled 
six guns in them. 

“T hate to do it, Red, but it’s strickly 
ag’in law six of the constitution,” says the 
sheriff pointin’ with one gun to the fifth 
ace. 

For a full minute both Red and Frisco 
are too flabbergasted to speak. After 
which Red gets real riled. 

“Put down them guns, you old fool,” 


says he; but at the same time he doesn’t 
make no. move of his own hands, 

“The constitution,” goes on Old Baldy, 
without changin’ the line of his gats, “is 
done writ, and as long as I be sheriff what 
it says goes. Stranger, open up that there 
drawer there and cash them chips on the 
table, and take the wad and git, and don’t 
be long about it, for I’m likely to change 
my mind.” 

And that was all he said till after the 
man had disappeared, when he gets up 
from his seat, real dignified, and sticks one 
gun back, and, keepin’ the other lined on 
Red and Frisco, he unpins the star from 
his coat. Then he lays it on the table 
between them and says: 

“Frisco, bein’ as you’re the chairman 
what made me sheriff, I reckon you’re the 
one for me to give it back to. I’ve done 
my duty as the constitution says, but I 
ain’t never ag’in goin’ to be sheriff. I'd 
rather be et by coyotes than let that pesky 
Rattlesnakian get away with his pile. But 
your dad-burned old ten commandments 
says that five aces ain’t no good, so I had 
to do my duty, as you said fer me to do.” 
And with them words he turns and limps 
out of the room. 

For a minute Red and Frisco sit there, 
lookin’ at the star, real sheepish-like. 
Then Frisco picks it up and with the butt 
of his gun beats it and lamms it into noth- 
ing but a wad of tin. 

“Red,” says he, “we can’t run no risks 
of lettin’ that pesky thing lay ’round; Old 
Baldy might change his mind.” 





THINKING OF DOING SOME DEER SHOOTING DOWN SOUTH 

THIS WINTER? WE HAVE JUST THE INFORMATIVE ARTICLE 

YOU WANT IN THE JANUARY ISSUE, “DEER HUNTING IN 
THE SOUTH,” BY ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE. 














PICKING A GUN 


HOW TO SET ABOUT CHOOSING YOUR RIFLE FOR YOUR PARTICULAR LOCALITY 


BY RAYMOND S. SPEARS 


MONG the questions that I see 
A asked by a good many of the boys 

is one which, boiled down, means: 
“What kind of a gun do I need for hunt- 
ing ?” 

[ suppose that there is no other question 
that comes oftener to a gun user than 
this one. I know that when I’ve been out 
with hunters—and I’ve been out with a 
good many different kinds of hunters, in a 
number of different kinds of country—the 
talk always drifts back to which gun or 
rifle is best. It reverts to the old problem 
of what caliber is the most useful and 
which gauge, which make, which charge 
is the one a man should have. 

“Suit yourself!” is the only way the 
question can be answered by the men who 
must answer the questions for the sporting 
periodicals. A man cannot tell another 
man, in another State, unknown and sight 
unseen, what rifle or what weapon he 
ought to have. Yet the fact that the ques- 
tion is asked shows that there are hun- 
dreds and thousands who ponder over it, 
not knowing where to begin or what to 
consider, except in a most general way, 
when it comes to picking a gun. 

There are some general features of this 
problem—regular first principles, so to 
speak—which can be thought out if one 
just puts himself to the task of answering 
the “why” of guns and rifles. 

Now, in the first place, I know from 
my own experience that the tendency is 
to “get ready for the exceptional game.” 
How often do the boys who are buying 
their first firearms prepare emphatically to 
kill deer and moose and bears? They buy 
a .380-40, or a .405, or some other “whale” 
gun. Then they shoot up their two boxes 
of ammunition, and over them comes a 
feeling of disappointment. They shoot 
oftener at squirrels than at big deer. 

I know that boys write to makers and 
magazines and to writers on sporting sub- 


jects asking what gun to buy, what things 
to do, what they ought to do to find a 
start into the realms of hunting—and they 
ask about the “big guns.” They feel, 
somehow, as if they ought to have a 
weapon to cut down the biggest pair of 
horns that ever walked, although they 
write from woodlot lands, where squirrels 
and coons and occasional foxes and vari- 
ous game birds are found. 

The problem is not to have a gun for 
the biggest game, but one for the most 
game. Of course, this doesn’t mean going 
the limit of the bag. Suppose it is in the 
edge of a deer and bear country. The 
subject is a woods lad, with ambition to 
kill a buck. He may not see a head of big 
game in three years. He may never get 
a shot at a deer. He will not be satisfied 
with a rifle that could not be used for 
game of his imagination—the occasional 
buck. 

Why not the .25-20 or the .32-20 rifle 
for that youth? 

He is going to shoot hundreds of times 
at squirrels, grouse, rabbits, and perhaps 
occasionally at a fox or wolf. He cannot 
afford to shoot all those shots with a 
.80-30 or .382-40. It would cost him more 
than he should pay. But the .25-20 shells 
come fifty in a box, and there are two 
kinds of those shells, the high and the low 
velocity. There are also black-powder, 
lead-bullet .25-20 shells to be had in some 
of the older-fashioned or larger-stocked 
gun stores. 

It was twenty years before I got my 
.25-20. I had used a .45-90, a .32 rim fire, 
single shot, .22’s, .38-55’s, and shotguns in 
the kind of a country where deer and bear 
are occasionally seen and killed. I had 
borrowed weapons to hunt with, but they 
all lacked, somehow, the all-around quali- 
ties that seemed so desirable. When I was 
abroad with a .22 target pistol, I met 
bucks with great, outstretching horns in 
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the most unexpected places—literally met 
them! I met them with my .32 rim fire, 
too, and killed one or two, having the un- 
comfortable feeling that somehow it 
wasn’t fair to kill big game with a rim- 
fire .32 caliber. 

I’ve met a big buck when I was out with 
a .22-caliber, single-shot, rim-fire rifle, and 
not shot. The next day I’ve gone out 
after the buck and carried a .45-90. I’ve 
met, on such a big-game hunt, a most ex- 
asperating quantity of squirrels and grouse 
and other ‘“‘small deer.” But what could 
I do? I’ve shot the heads off grouse with 
the .45’s—many and many a hunter has 
done that when he was out just for fun, 
but hankering for big game and afraid to 
leave the big-game gun at home. 

Probably I’ve suffered more than most 
from the wrong kind of a gun. I carried 
the wrong kind for six months straight, 
one time, upon a sporting pilgrimage of a 
thousand miles afoot and a thousand miles 
in a boat. I was brought up on a rifle, 
so to speak. I did not shoot a shotgun 
at game for years after I went to live 
in an almost ideal small-game country 
—rabbits, partridges, and a few wild 
ducks. I killed, actually, more grouse 
with a rifle than with a shotgun, and I 
killed my first flying grouse with a rifle 
and my first running rabbit with a rifle. 
After I came to use the shotgun, as well 
as the rifle, I was too slow to shoot the 
gun right. Of course, one-gun users know 
the feeling that I had—the awkwardness 
due to one kind of sighting and shooting. 

When I began to buy firearms and make 
changes in my ideas—I swore by the .32 
long-rim fire for small game and would 
have nothing but the .45-90 for large 
game—it was hard to adjust the things I 
knew to the things I had to learn. Be- 
cause I had always used a single-shot rifle 
for small game, I couldn’t adjust myself 
to the idea of a .22-caliber repeater. I 
tried one several times, but somehow I 
was prejudiced against it. This was be- 
cause of the old lurking dread that if the 
long rifle cartridge wasn’t fired the bullet 
would hang in the barrel and it wouldn’t 
throw out. 

I had a .25-20 carbine for more than a 
year, carrying it on my beat as game 
warden. The rifle weighed a little more 


than five pounds. It would shoot through 
five inches of dry beech. It was as accu- 
rate as a surveying instrument. I shot 
the heads off red squirrels, grouse, rabbits. 
lf I had believed a game warden ought to 
shoot deer, I could have killed as many as 
I cared to shoot. 

This rifle I sold to a woods lad who was 
just coming to the hunting age. I think 
that he started off with the best rifle for 
a boy. I know that he killed dozens of 
rabbits and almost his limit of ruffed 
grouse with the little rifle. Then, when 
the day came that he met a buck with 
eighteen-inch antlers, he drew down on 
his side, fired, and the deer raced away, 
to fall floundering a few score yards out 
of sight. The boy could not afford a deer 
rifle in that small-game country; but he 
had the next thing to a deer rifle when 
the crisis came. 

Now, the difference between the lad 
who asks what gun he wants and the man 
who is puzzled to know what gun he 
wants is only a matter of age and not at 
all a matter of the game he is going to 
kill, supposing both to live in the same 
region. I think that most men carry guns 
too big for them. I know I have, many 
and many a time. 

Last summer, up on the north shore of 
Lake Superior, among the trappers and 
hunters there, I had a lesson in firearms 
that I am not apt to forget. I met a game 
overseer at Port Coldwell, and he showed 
me his arms. One was a little automatic 
pistol-like rifle with a take-down butt. 
With that he killed moose, bears, caribou 
and small game. He had, also, a light 
12-gauge shotgun. His was a business 
equipment. I asked him how it happened 
he had that outfit. 

“I was a trapper before I became a 
game overseer. I trapped from Port Ar- 
thur to Pic Island. I had to have a big 
gun, on account of big game—this is the 
big gun!” holding up the four- or five- 
pound pistol. “But, mostly, I needed a 
bait gun. I got me that shotgun—birds 
and _ rabbits !” , 

He had them both, now that he was in 
a gasolene launch and guarding the game 
—especially the moose—from sporting 
parties traveling that shore in the summer 
months. He drove out one gang whom he 
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caught shooting six or seven moose in a 
bay near Nipigon Bay. 

Now, his choice of a shotgun for bait 
did not coincide with the choice of other 
trappers to whom I talked and about 
whom I inquired. In passing, the keeper 
of the light off Heron Bay told me that 
he sold an Indian boy a .22-caliber, rim- 
fire rifle, and the boy, on his way to his 
father’s bark camp, met a moose in the 
trail and killed it dead—a fine big 27-inch 
spread of horns! 

“I’d always used a .22 trapping,” the 
lighthouse keeper said, “but I never killed 
any moose with it!” 

The trappers all said that they didn’t 
want any moose. A moose is too large for 
a trapper to use, except for a bear or 
wolf bait, and these are not often used. 

“If we need a big gun at all it is for 
wolves; one of those pistol guns is what 
we want for them!” a trapper explained. 
“I carry a .22 rifle, and, come the hungry 
season, I put on an automatic. Many 
trappers never bother with a wolf gun, 
but every winter some of those trappers 
are eaten up—as they’ve been telling you.” 

When I asked men, hundreds of miles 
apart, what rifles or firearms they used, 
they answered the .22 repeaters. I found 
men who said about the big-game country: 

“When I came up here I brought a 
moose gun; I brought moose ammunition. 
But I sold out in a year or two; I learned 
better. There’s no sport killing moose, 
after you've killed enough. Then you 
want something that fits into your scheme 
of affairs better. We all buy .22 repeaters 
before we get through, if our eyes don’t 
give out. There were the Wilsons. They 
were cooks in the Pukaso pulp camp, and 
found a fur pocket in from Otter Head. 
They came in with a big outfit—as good 
an outfit as ever was brought into this 
country; but they had .30-30’s the first 
winter. After that they didn’t carry any- 
thing but .22’s. But they could shoot 
those .22’s, I tell you that! They shot par- 
tridges flying and rabbits running. They 
had a case of .22 shells, I think. They 
shot all the time—had to, to kill bait for 
their traps!” 

So here was a moose, bear, and even 
hungry wolf country where the natives 
carried .22 rim-fire rifles. With these 
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rifles they killed moose. The case of the 
Indian boy was not unique. I heard of 
several men who killed moose with a .22 
rim-fire rifle. Two men were charged by 
a moose, near Gargantua, as they paddled 
up a shallow stillwater. They made their 
way to shore and up trees, and one of 
them at last killed the moose with the .22; 
the rifle did in a pinch. 

With these North Shore men, the fittest 
for their purpose has survived—the .22- 
caliber rim-fire. If they feel that they 
need a gun for protection they strap on 
an automatic pistol. There is one which 
is popular, because the pistol fits into the 
wooden butt, and the butt serves as a 
holster. I saw a number like that in 
service. 

I made mention of my own trials with 
the wrong kind of a firearm. I carried 
a .32 rim-fire take-down a thousand miles 
on foot, from Utica, N. Y., to Holston, 
Virginia, and then I went down the Ten- 
nessee River (via the Holston head 
stream). My route was through small- 
game country. There were grouse, squir- 
rels, coons, ducks, and I saw one deer. 
The largest game available were wild 
geese and wild turkeys. 

Once on that trip I met another young 
man who had a single-barreled shotgun. 
He wanted to trade. Why I didn’t I don’t 
know, unless it is that | had grown accus- 
tomed to the rifle and hated to part with 
it. Yet I had lost many a good meat meal, 
because I could not hit the flying grouse 
and the running rabbits. I was under a 
camping outfit pack, and of course could 
not shoot moving game under that bur- 
den, even had I been in practise, which I 
was not. I did kill a good many head of 
game for meals, but not enough. With a 
shotgun, especially with a 20 or 16 gauge, 
I should have had precisely the firearm I 
needed in that kind of a jaunt. 

On another trip that I made—a skiff- 
boat trip down the Mississippi—I carried 
a 10-gauge Greener. It was a beautiful 
weapon for some kinds of hunting down 
the Mississippi; but as I was traveling, 
and not hunting, it was not the best 
weapon for all-around purpose. In fact, 
what I needed this trip was two firearms, 
a shotgun and a rifle. I killed all the 
meat I needed to eat, going down the 
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narrow St. Francis River, but on the 
broad Mississippi I should have had a 
rifle. Then I would have had rifle shots 
at geese and ducks, and once or twice 
at turkeys on sandbars. 

The big gun is not the gun to take 
for that kind of shooting, for one is go- 
ing down the river and his aim is not 
to shoot but to see. There is a great 
distinction between the sight-seeing hunt- 
er and the out-and-out hunter, between 
the type who, like the trapper, should 
carry a .22 because that is what he needs, 
and the sportsman who is after moose 
and should carry a moose gun because 
that is what he needs. I didn’t have any 
kind of a firearm when I cruised in a 
rowboat along the North Shore of Lake 
Superior. It was because I was afraid 
of the game overseers—never having met 
that kind of men in a foreign country. 
I didn’t want to hunt—that wasn’t what 
I was there for. But I should have had 
just such a little powerful butt-holster 
pistol as they carry, because on the North 
Shore there are wolf packs and unarmed 
men are not quite perfectly safe among 
such creatures. 

So to get around to the problem of 
picking a gun or rifle or firearm for a 
man or boy or woman, for that matter, 
the great question to ask is: 

“What are the opportunities in the land 
to be shot over?” 

Take the game and label it by per- 
centages. That is as good a way as any. 
For instance: 


Per cent. 
RE eee ae ee 1 
DN i ohn warditc ae eed oe 1 
I ieee owe pond ere as 6 
UN te toate ord sous cals 6 
DE it ae cise yoiea wim 20 
MEER. Sos clic dreanasercce wi 20 
NE, a nro signe Sip vhow oie Siencse 15 
ESSE ey Paneer te 10 
Wild CHPKOyS 2.06 nc cceen. 6 
i eae 10 
RED Ss kiss sbswwaw cas 5 


Now this is a Tennessee River section 
estimate. One can fix up his estimate 
according to his own local grounds. He 
can make a North Shore estimate some- 
thing like this: 


Per cent. 


RDG cg Se ree 20 
SNE ses. tio cae ak 10 
WOE 5.5) cin ea ico sadascw' 10 
SE OE re ane 30 
CE ss Geran akeeeee 30 


This would be a sportsman’s estimate; 
perhaps the trapper would figure it like 
this: 


Per cent. 
MRE 8 oid res ecanaaties 20 
CE OME oi csisdicaendn 20 
re ere er 30 
DRI isco cic aaat tard 30 


Down the Mississippi one man might 
figure: 


Per cent. 
EE Raxcecapichdeseiaais 40 
RE Sai tawraes cides si esipds 40 
NE IN 5 oie cis pisicicidgiecim 20 

The next man might figure: 

Per cent. 
ee ne 15 
eee ee 5 
DE: k6ic vier eviendene 20 
SA Ree eee 20 
RES See ee eee 20 
kk Serer 10 
COREY AME ccc ccscs cess 10 


Now the thing to do is to fit one’s arma- 
ment to the list. If one is going down 
the Tennessee hunting country his 12- 
gauge shotgun will serve for 98 per cent 
of the game, and by taking a few ball 
shells he is euipped well enough for all 
the game. If he has a .25-20 caliber rifle 
its projectile would kill any of the game, 
but he would want to add, if he could, 
a proper shotgun for the birds and even 
for the squirrels. 

One of the rifle calibers that has always 
had a very wide appeal is the .32. It 
approximates the old Kentucky “pea” 
rifle in caliber, and the .382-20 caliber has 
been used far and wide for game up to 
and including bears. I found it used 
for man-hunting in the feud country, for 
which purpose it was too small when used 
with black powder. On the Mississippi 
it was used for wild geese, and is still 
one of the wild turkey rifles of the back 
country. It should be reckoned with other 
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rifles and guns on some good percentage 
basis. If, after one reckons up his game 
opportunities in percentages, he will reck- 
on up his firearms in percentages, he will 
do very well. 

Now, in any percentage reckoning of 
the firearms one must take into consid- 
eration all the loads that one can use 
in each rifle. The .32-20 has a very wide 
range; for example, .32-20 high velocity, 
good up to deer and even black bears; 
.32-20 black powder, with special aptitude 
for squirrel, rabbit and similar woods 
shooting, and then the fact that the .32 
Smith & Wesson revolver cartridge cham- 
bers in the .32-20 makes that effective 
cartridge availabie for even chipmunks 
and red squirrels, as well as for short- 
range grouse shots. Many other rifles 
are available for reduced charges, but 
none of them have quite this same choice 
from a short cartridge, through lead and 
jacketed bullets to the soft-point, high- 
velocity cartridge. 

On the North Shore of Lake Superior 
the sportsman would have 40 per cent 
of his game requiring a rifle of large 
caliber and 60 per cent requiring a small 
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rifle or a shotgun. If he were purely a 
big-game hunter he would carry a moose 
rifle with reduced-range cartridges, or 
perhaps a .22-caliber pistol for shooting 
the overtame grouse and rabbits. 

So if one would wish to pick a firearm 
for his own use in any section of the 
country, one of the ways of discovering 
what he would most like to have is to con- 
sider first of all 


the varieties of game 
which are to be had in that section he 


proposes to hunt. Then he can estimate 
the percentages according to his chances 
of seeing the game, or according to his 
desire to kill the game. 

When he has his percentages stated 
he will easily see what is called for, a 
rifle for deer, foxes, squirrels, turkeys 
and geese, or a shotgun for quail, grouse, 
ducks, geese, turkeys and squirrels. 

Generally the needs are found to call 
for both a rifle and a shotgun, though 
in the green timber the rifle is the one- 
arm preference, while in the hardwoods 
and clearings the shotgun is commonly 
best. By reckoning in percentages a man 
can come nearer what he should have 
than in any way that I’ve found yet. 


THE NEW TYPE SETTING OF THE SPORTSMAN’S 
WORLD DEPARTMENT 


For the past two or three years we have been confronted with the problem of how 
to find space to give our readers all the interesting and valuable material which comes 


in each month to our editorial department. 


There was a quantity of notes, comments, 


suggestions, ideas, etc., which had to be put aside owing to the lack of space. 
We have hit on an idea, however, which we think solves the problem, makes 





FIELD AND STREAM a more interesting sportsman’s magazine than ever before and gives 
us an opportunity to pass on to our readers the experiences of men who have spent 
inost of their lives in the woods. 

As you will note, during the last three issues we have increased the Sportsman’s 
World Department by setting it in three columns of smaller type. This change makes 
it possible to give you three times the amount of material,—38,000 words in the Sports- 
man’s World Department alone. In other words this department will now be a maga- 
zine in itself, made up of practical information and newsy items of interest to sports- 
men. ; 

Under the various sub-headings of Conservation, Shotguns and Rifles, Fish and 
Fishermen, we give you “how to” suggestions from men who have learned of what 
they speak from years of experience,—articles that will tell you the little tricks and 
dodges that other fellows have discovered, and the knowledge of which will make 
your next trip a success, cost less money, and give you more comfort in camp. It’s 
an opportunity to acquire experience with the hard knocks left out. 

This department is devoted to our readers for the purpose of answering questions 
and securing information from the world of outdoor men. We want you to write us 
your experiences and if there is any outdoor-game information which you want, write 
us and we will give you an answer through this department. Do you like this new 
arrangement or would you like it in larger type but less substance? 
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OUR CAMP IN RED LODGE CREEK CANYON 


STILL-HUNTING BEAR IN MONTANA 
BY MALCOLM S. MACKAY 


had made our first bear hunt in Mon- 

tana, and had killed two black bear 
and a cinnamon, so when the spring of 
1906 rolled around we decided we would 
camp on the trail of bruin again. 

Along towards the last of April, while 
riding after cattle in the foothills south of 
my ranch, we saw the first bear sign, a 
single track coming down out of Red 
Lodge Creek Cafion and disappearing in 
the heavy jackpine thickets below. That 
track decided the matter; we must start 
hunting at once. So we rode over to Elzy 
Mullendore’s ranch (he had agreed to 
wrangle horses and fry meat for us) and 
told him to hitch up his team of brones 


Ts spring before, Mullendore and I 


and pull on over to my ranch, where we 
would outfit and start for camp the next 
day. 

Next morning we rolled out before sun- 
up, cooked breakfast, ran in our ponies, 
checked up our grub list, threw in our 
beds and tepees, turned loose our dogs 
(which we thought we would try on 
wounded bear in the brush), and, with 
Elzy leading with the mess wagon and 
Horace and I following behind driving 
the pack ponies, we were on our way. 

We got to our camp ground about ten 
o’clock in the forenoon, and by noon our 
tepee was up, a pole corral was built to 
catch our ponies in, dinner was ready, 
and we were at home. 














It was fine, mild weather and we ex- 
pected to see plenty of bear sign every 
day, but nothing stirred; day after day we 
hunted and saw no sign. We could think 
of only one reason why, and that was that 
bad weather and snow were ahead of us 
and the bear knew it. 

Our guess was a good one, for soon the 
weather changed. Suddenly, as it often 
does in the Rocky Mountain country, win- 
ter set in again in earnest; day after day 
it snowed, till it lay one, two, three feet 
on the level. We put in our time wallow- 
ing round through the snow trying to get 
a shot at a coyote or a wolf; we smoked 
up many and killed one coyote and one 
she-wolf, 

Bad weather kept up, without any real 
let-up to speak of, for three solid weeks. 
We were getting mighty stale and were 
longing for a change, so when Decoration 
Day came around we decided to break 
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camp temporarily and celebrate, and then 
come back and hunt. 

Horace and Elzy both went home to 
their families, and I decided to hit for 
Red Lodge. I little knew, when I pulled 
out for town that beautiful sunny morn- 
ing, that my celebration was to be of a 
different kind than I intended. I had 
jogged along about half way and had not 
seen any bear sign, when I rode to the 
edge of a big basin back of the Ellis ranch, 
and, looking across to where the trail 
climbed out up the opposite side, what did 
I see but three black bear. 

I backed my pony slowly until we were 
out of sight, tied him in a bunch of quak- 
ing asps, and crawled up to the rim of 
the basin to study out how best to make 
the big sneak. The wind was in my favor, 
but the lay of the iaud was against me 
I could make the creek bottom all right 
by keeping on the far side of a bunch of 
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quaking asps that ran all the way down, 
but from there to the hogback (ridge) 
that the bear were feeding on I was forced 
to go through some very sparse timber, 
with a big chance of being seen. But this 
was my best card, and I had to play it and 
play it quick, as bear are very restless 
creatures and do not stay long in one 
place. So I took off my chaps, jacket, 
spurs, and all unnecessaries, and slipped 
down through the quaking asps to the 
creek, worked my way slowly down the 
creek till I was just past the ridge the 
bear were on, cocked my old fifty Win- 
chester, and crawled inch by inch over 
the hill. 

I took off my hat and raised up to take 
a look, and there, not thirty steps*away, 
stood a two-year-old bear feeding on the 
fresh young roots which were just sprout- 
ing on the hillside. He was facing away 
from me and was entirely unconcerned. 
None of the other bear were to be seen. 
I knew that he was not the largest bear, 
but I also knew that it was shoot him or 
none at all, as he was bound to smell me 
in a very few seconds and would dash off, 
taking them all with him. So I drew a 
careful bead for just back of his left 
shoulder and touched it off. He never 
knew what happened, and rolled over 
stone dead. I jumped up and dashed up 
to the top of the ridge, to see if I could 
get a glimpse of the other bear, as I knew 
they were close by. On reaching the top 
I heard a smashing of the brush down in 
the quaking asps and got a glimpse of the 
old she-bear and cub running up through 
the jungle. I took a snap shot, staggered 
her, but she gathered herself together and 
was out of sight. I followed her trail up 
through the timber and could tell by the 
short steps she was taking and the blood- 
stains that she was badly wounded. She 
was traveling up the country, but when 
the grade got a little steep she could not 
make it and veered off to the left out of 
the timber and crossed a large flat bereft 
of snow, and there I could follow her no 
longer. I knew she was badly wounded, 
but for some reason she had stopped 
bleeding. I put in an hour and a half cir- 
cling that flat, hoping to pick up her trail 
where she went into some patch of timber, 
but saw no further signs anywhere. 


I knew that bear were out, right now, 
and that as it was so late in the season 
we would have to do a whole lot of hunt- 
ing in the next fifteen days, as after that 
time fur was very apt to slip and hides 
would be of no value; so I decided to 
round up the other boys and go after it 
in earnest. 

I was riding a bronc, so could not pack 
the bear into camp. I therefore covered 
it up with some brush, tied my handker- 
chief on a stick to claim ownership and 
keep other animals away, and hit the trail 
for the ranch, twenty miles to the west. 

I loped into the ranch about noon, got 
hold of Horace, rounded up the ponies, 
had a bite to eat, sent word by a friend to 
Elzy to come right back to camp; and so, 
driving our ponies ahead of us, with the 
four dogs following, we strung out for 
camp with fire in our eyes, for we knew 
now for sure that there would be some- 
thing doing. 

We got into camp about 3.30 p. m., hob- 
bled all but one of the pack ponies, tied 
up two of our dogs, and kept on over to 
where I had killed the bear. We put the 
two hounds on the track of the wounded 
bear, but as they had no idea what they 
were hunting they quit when the first rab- 
bit track crossed it. We put in an hour 
looking for some sign, but in vain. 

It was now getting late, so we went back 
to my dead bear, packed him on old Prince 
and jogged on in to camp. I had killed 
a bear, wounded another, walked about 
five miles, and ridden about sixty. I was 
just a shade tired, but my “bear medicine” 
was heap good and I was happy. When 
we got in sight of camp we saw smoke 
coming out of the tepee, and knew Elzy 
was back on the job again and supper 
would soon be ready. 

The next morning Horace and I were 
headed for the Butcher Creek country, . 
and had gotten about a mile and a half 
from camp when we heard two shots and 
then another. We knew that meant that 
Elzy had seen bear from camp and was 
signaling us to hurry back. Well, we hur- 
ried all right, and in about three minutes 
Elzy had pointed out a large black bear 
feeding in a little opening about a mile 
straight south of camp, across the south 
fork of Red Lodge Creek. We decided it 





























HEAP GOOD BEAR MEDICINE 


was best for me to make the sneak alone, 
and, when I had shot, Horace and Elzy 


would come running with the dogs. We 
were very anxious to see what our 
wonderful pack of bear dogs would 


do when they actually saw a wounded 
bear. 

I got my direction and slipped off 
through the timber. Coming to the creek, 
[ piled off in; it was waist deep and run- 
ning swift. I took a diagonal course 
downstream and soon craw‘ed out on the 
other bank; then I slowly wormed my way 
through the quaking asps till I located the 
park that the bear was in; then I got 
down on hands and knees and crawled 
s'owly, step by step. Emerging from the 
timber, I caught sight of the bear practi- 
cally in the same place where we had seen 
him; he was about two hundred yards 
away. I was afraid to take to the timber 
on either side of the ridge, as it was very 
dense, and to walk through it without 
making a noise would be impossible; so 
I decided to get right down on my stomach 
and snake it for a few yards further, mov- 
ing only when the bear had his head down 
feeding and lying prone the minute he 
raised his head. I did fifty yards of this 
and was afraid to do another step. as I 


was now out in plain sight, so I took care- 
ful aim at his shoulder and fired. The 
bear let out a bawl, turned about three 
back somersaults, and was gone in the 
timber. I ran up to where he disappeared 
and saw considerable blood, and was sure 
he was only a few yards away in the 
jungle. I waited for the boys to come up 
with the dogs, and I felt sure we were to 
see some fun, but we never saw it. It 
happened all right, but we could not get 
there soon encugh. One of the dogs had 
his ear most torn off and all were scratched 
up bad. We saw where the dogs had piled 
in on the old bear, but they had had 
enough and refused to take the trail fur- 
ther, going up through the jungles on the 
trail of snowshoe rabbits. The three of 
us then got down on our hands and knees 
and trailed that bear down into an im- 
penetrable beaver swamp, full of quick- 
sands and high, rank grass; snow was 
practically gone, and while we often saw 
bloodstains on the jackpines which he had 
brushed against, when he got down where 
water overflowed the creek bottom we lost 
him. We circled the jungle carefully, but 
could see no sign of where he had left it. 
He went in there, hid himself and died; 
we never found him. If we had had dogs 
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that would stay he would have been our 
bear sure. 

A few days after this excitement we 
were sitting up on Hunch Hogback (a 
ridge where the year before we had killed 
a bear by having a “hunch” that there was 
one there) when I heard Horace say, 
“Mack, I believe I’ve got one spotted.” 
We got our binoculars lined up on him, 
and sure enough it was a very large black 
bear; he was feeding on a hillside about 
five miles away. To get to him we had 
to ride down past camp and get on the 
rangers’ trail; there was no other way to 
get through the heavy jackpines on horse- 
back. Believe me, we sure moved some! 
As we dashed by camp we yelled at Elzy 
to get the frypan ready, as we were oing 
to bring him in a bear steak. We rode 
to within about a quarter of a mile of him; 
there Horace stayed with the horses and 
I took in after Mr. Bear. Horace was to 
come running when I turned loose. I'll 
never forget that bear; it was the prettiest 
shot I ever have had at a bear. I got 
up to within seventy-five yards of him, 
crawled up on a little knoll where I could 
see where he had been, and there he was, 
busy turning over stones and logs to get 
at the ants beneath them. He was a whale 
of a black bear, round as a barrel, and 
had the glossiest coat of hair I have ever 
seen. I steadied myself, drew a careful 
bead on his right shoulder and cut her 
loose. With a snarl he whirled around 
and came straight at me. I knew he was 
wounded, but how badly I did not know. 
I let him come within thirty steps of me, 
and then, just as he was crossing a large 
dead tree, I sank another fifty into his 
pelt; this put him to sleep forever. I hesi- 
tated a second or two, to make sure he 
had really passed in his chips, and then 
went up and tried him with a long stick. 
Horace was up with me now, and we 
rolled him over and took a good look at 
him, He surely was a monster for a black, 
and never on grizzly, cinnamon or black 
have I seen a more beautiful pelt than he 
had. 

We skinned him out, cut off his hind 
quarters, and rode on in to camp. We 
were surely some happy; our “bear medi- 
cine” was strong. 

The following Sunday afternoon we 


thought we would take a little look around 
afoot and let our saddle ponies rest a bit; 
so along about 3 p. m. we left camp, 
walked up to a ridge of lime rock 
(that runs all through that foothill coun- 
try), and followed it along slowly in a 
southerly direction. We had seen con- 
siderable bear signs along this ridge, and 
bear seemed to follow it when traveling 
through the country. We rambled along 
until we were nearly over to the south 
fork of Red Lodge Creek; there we saw 
very fresh workings, with now and then 
tracks, a large one and a small one. We 
then got down to business, leaving the bare 
ridge and moved slowly along the edge of 
the jackpines. Upon approaching the 
creek bank we saw something moving up 
the ridge on the opposite side, about five 
hundred yards away. We soon made it 
out to be a large she-bear with a very 
small cub. She seemed restless and un 
easy; never stopped but a second or two 
in one place; then she stretched herself 
full length to claw a tree. It was a great 
sight to watch her. This did not last long, 
for in a minute she left the ridge and dove 
down into a dense growth of jackpines. 
We were over after her in no time, and 
when we peered over the ridge down 
where she had gone, Horace saw the cub 
and dashed down in the jungle, hoping to 
make the cub take a tree, for then he 
figured that the old bear would come back. 
Well, she came back all right! Horace 
saw her first and yelled to me, “Here she 
comes, Mack, with her mouth wide open!” 
I was standing within ten feet of Horace, 
but could not see him or the bear. The 
old bear came smashing right straight for 
us, but we could only hear her, the jungle 
was so dense. She passed within a rod 
of Horace; he shot at her, but, as he 
could not see her, missed her. She ran 
straight to the tree where her cub was; 
it scrambled down and away both of them 
dashed for the high country. We did not 
get the bear, but had some real excitement 
and returned to camp happy. 

Several days later we rode in a south- 
erly direction along the mountains, every 
now and then following a creek bottom 
up to the lime-rock ridge, and there we 
looked carefully for sign. Freshly turned 
rocks, rotten logs pulled apart, ant hills 




















dug up, tracks in the soft and damp spots 
were all scanned carefully. The signs at 
the heads of the first two creeks were all 
several days old, so we rode on back to the 
rangers’ trail and jogged on to the next 
creek, wound our way up through the 
creek bottom, tied our ponies and crawled 
up on the ridge. Immediately we saw 
fresh sign and plenty of it; a large track 
and many small ones, here and there all 
over the ridge. We had moved on in their 
direction a few steps when I got a whiff 
of bear; a few steps further and we saw 
an old she-bear with two yearlings mov- 
ing up through the pines, about a quarter 
of a mile away. She appeared uneasy and 
constantly turned around to sniff the air; 
then she would move quickly on for thirty 
or forty yards and sniff again. We were 
sure she had gotten our wind, as the wind 
was blowing up the creek; we also knew 
well that she would not now stop to feed 
any more, and would most likely go on up 
the high mountain side in front of her. 
We figured our best chance was to run 
up through the pines as quickly and quietly 
as possible, with the hope of getting a fair 
running shot at them as they scrambled 
up the bare mountain side. This we did, 
and, coming out at the opening at the base 
of the mountain, saw the old lady and her 
yearlings going up the mountain in a high 
lope; they were fully five hundred yards 
away and were traveling in a quartering 
direction to the top. We steadied our- 
selves, guessed our distance and turned 
our old fifties loose. I shot first, shooting 
over her back; then Horace dropped one 
at her hind feet. I thought sure he had 
hit her, the way she staggered, but she 
gathered herself and kept going. She was 
now passing through some burnt timber 
and appeared pretty well winded, so we 
dashed up fifty yards nearer and opened 
up again. Another wild shot apiece, and 
then I shot her through the neck, killing 
her stone dead. She never jumped, rolled 
or made any fuss whatever; simply leaned 
up against a tree and passed in her chips. 
[ never made a luckier shot. We figured 
she was about six hundred yards away. I 
was shooting merely by guess, as I never 
raise my rifle sights, simply holding high 
or low on the animal as the distance re- 
quired. We watched her a second or two, 
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to make sure she had enough, and then 
turned our attention to the yearlings, who 
were racing around the mountain side like 
a couple of wild hogs. First they would 
scramble up the mountain a ways, and 
then dash back to where the old bear lay, 
all the time bawling like a couple of 
motherless calves. We surely had some 
shooting at those two. I think we shot at 
least a dozen shots apiece before they got 
tired of the deal and pulled out for the 
next county. 

Several days of fruitless hunting made 
us realize that the bear had left the high 
foothill country and had moved further 
down into the dense quaking-asp thickets 
of the lower country. So it was the 
fourth day after our fun with the old she- 
bear and yearlings that we struck abso- 
lutely fresh sign of a large black bear 
along a slough, in the depths of a quaking- 
asp jungle. He was traveling slowly, feed- 
ing here and there on the fresh green 
roots. We felt he was just a little ways 
ahead of us, so we moved along with the 
greatest caution and quietness a step or 
two, and then we would stop and listen; 
not a sound did we hear. We edged 
around an especially dense thicket, and 
there the old boy was, busily feeding; he 
was in plain sight and not over fifty yards 
away. 

I raised my rifle slowly, inch by 
inch, to my shoulder (fearing that any 
quick move might be seen by the bear), 
and lined up for just back of his right 
shoulder and slowly pressed the trigger. 
At the report the bear whirled around and 
in a flash had disappeared in the jungle. 
He showed absolutely no sign of being hit 
and Horace thought sure I had missed 
him and was jollying me for missing such 
a dead-easy shot, when we heard a groan 
in the thicket to the left of us, and, quickly 
working our way in, we soon found the 
old boy in his last struggles. The bullet 
had hit him just where I had aimed it and 
was a fatal shot. In an hour we had his 
hide peeled off and were on our way back 
to camp. 

It was getting late in the season now; 
we were behindhand with our calf round- 
up, and, as we had four fine pelts in camp, 
we decided to call it quits with bruin till 
another year rolled around. 
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Logs in a long, narrow V up on short billets to get a draught. 


THE CAMP FIRE 


BY WARREN H. MILLER 


HE open-hearth log fire is the heart 

of the country home. Poets, 

philosophers, artists, all have con- 
tributed to the world’s sentiment over the 
sacred hearthstone. Entwined in the 
earliest memories of every country boy is 
the home fireplace, with its crackling logs, 
its fancy-inviting flames, its good cheer 
of popcorn, black walnuts and apple cider, 
the children’s revels around the home 
hearthstone, the oid people’s comfort, the 
delight of the strong master of the house 
and his gracious life partner. Like the 
sound given out by the taut skin drum, 
there is an indefinable something about 
the sight of a log fire in the home fireplace 
that tugs at the very heartstrings of man- 
kind. Yet if we analyze either drum or 
fire we find that their soul-stirring appeal 
dates back to the remotest birth of the hu- 
man race. The skin drum that calls men 
to war and the woodfire that always makes 
every spot in which it is kindled home, 
have been with us for untold centuries; 
they call to the blood of the race, and 


every remote ancestral strain in our being 
responds intuitively no matter how thick 
the veneer of civilization. 

The forebear of the log fire on the 
hearth is the camp fire. We have it with 
us yet, as always, but, while the hearth 
has been evolved so as to yield heat with 
almost any huddle of logs and kindlings, 
the camp fire must be built right, for the 
purpose intended, or it is worse than a 
nuisance. 

Mankind on the trail cannot get along 
without external heat. The day’s toil 
spends his energy, and his vitality grows 
low; the cold creeps over him and he has 
no strength left to drive it off with further 
output of toil. Cold food may yield 
sustenance and allow him to continue a 
little lonver, but to really restore his vigor 
he needs external heat, hot food cooked 
over the camp fire, warm heat rays to 
penetrate his body and relax the tired 
muscles, drive out the cold and rheumatic 
aches and put him in a state of comfort 
that enables mind and body to recuperate. 











The Camp Fire 


And so we find, even in the Arctic wastes 
where fuel must actually be carried along, 
that it is never gone without and its 
weight replaced by extra blanketing, but 
rather treasured and appreciated, for the 
finest part of the day, even in the snow 
igloo, is that hour when the day’s march 
is done, the little spirit lamp lighted, the 
frozen pemmican boiled, and the explor- 
ers, with their heavy outer furs removed, 
revel in the comfort and luxury of the 
heat from that tiny flame which soon 
warms the igloo far above the temperature 
outside and brings to an end the day-long 
struggle of bodily vigor against the bitter 
cold of the open wastes. 

Even in the ordinary hunter’s camp the 
energy spent on chopping wood for a good 
camp fire at night is well worth while. 
One can get along without it, and through 
the long, still hours of the night a warm 
sleeping equipment that will defy any cold 
is the thing, but to miss the cheery warmth 
of a well built camp fire, substituting for 
it the glare of the carbide lamp and the 
warmth of one’s Mackinaws, is to lose the 
cream of camping out. What is really 
needed is the mental equipment of a 
knowledge of what kind of a fire to build 
with different forms of camps, so as to 
get the most comfort for the least ex- 
penditure of axemanship. For there are 
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a whole series of camp fires, each best 
adapted to its particular camp, and the 
veteran woodsman will build the right one 
for the right camp every time. There is 
the back-log fire, virtually a log hearth, 
suitable for cold nights in front of a group 
of open tents; the Indian fire, a circle of 
log ends with the fire in the center, a great 
labor-saver and easily replenished by 
simply shoving the log-ends in as they 
burn away, suitable for the centrol fire of 
an encampment of closed tents; the teepee 
fire, similar but of fewer and thicker logs, 
meant to give out heat with the least pos- 
sible smoke, not a big fire but one to burn 
long and continuously; the various cook 
fires, such as log ranges, reflector baker 
fires, lunch fires and wire grate fires; the 
tent stoves for both cooking and heating; 
the snow fire, built so as to burn on a snow 
bank and yet not put itself out through 
melting the snow beneath; the tent warm- 
ers and spirit lamps for camping in coun- 
try above timber line; and finally the fires 
intended for something else than intense 
heat, such as the various smudges anc 
jerky fires, and the industrial ones for 
burning clay and forging iron, 

And a knowledge of these does not be- 
gin to exhaust the subject either, for back 
of them must be the knowledge of what 
woods to use and what to reject, how to 
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Use trash wood set on end for baker fire and split blackjack oak for the grate. 
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kindle any fire and what materials are best 
for the purpose in various countries, and 
then how to manage your fire so as to get 
just the right amount of heat for the 
purpose, not too much nor yet too little. 
Every woodland cook should be a first- 
class fireman, but even if you have not yet 
learned how to cook you can at least be- 
come an expert fireman, thus relieving the 
cook of much labor. 

To begin with the back-log fire; before 
you start in to cut anything there are a 
couple of points to consider, the first being 
what size axe you have to do it with, and 
the second the kinds of wood to select. If 
you are alone, or with a bunkie in a small 
open tent and - 
have a_ belt 
axe you will 
not want logs 
over four or 
five inches in 
diameter, three 
feet long, and 
twenty of 
these can be 
cut to length 
and a back-log 
fire set up in 
about an 
hour’s’ work. 
lf a big fire, 
like the one in 
the _ illustra- 
tion, is wanted 
—something to 
warm up a 
large Baker tent with four or five men in 
it—the same job can be done with a sharp 
three-quarter axe, and the logs will run 
six and eight inches, four feet long. Both 
fires will be built on the same plan, two 
stout stakes leaning slightly backward, 
then your heaviest log, and then four 
others on top of it. Next two smallish 
logs of length a foot shorter than those 
for the back logs are put down as andirons 
and staked in place; across the front of 
these a thin log for a forestick, and in the 
space between it and the back logs a full 
pyramid of short, two- and three-inch 
branches, well chinked with twigs, split 
stuff, dead leaves and dry duff. This fire 
is touched off after twilight and at once 
becomes a pyramid of flame six feet high. 








THE BACKLOG 
Green red maple, pitch pine or red oak for back logs. 


\s soon as the first charge burns down, 
three or four three- and four-inch logs 
are laid across the andirons together with 
more branches to keep up the blaze, and 
when these have burnt to coals there 
should be a glowing bed of them large 
enough to keep all the succeeeding logs go- 
ing without trouble. Three charges of 
four logs each put on at 11 P.M., 2 A.M. 
and 4 4. M. will keep up a warm glow in 
the tent all night, and it is the answer to 
comfortable camping if the party is pro- 
vided with nothing but blankets. The 
sound and refreshing sleep you get is 
worth the hour spent in woodchopping, 
and is far better than shivering half the 
night and aris- 
ing half-fit for 
the succeed- 
ing day’s 
work. F or 
back-logs for 
this fire you 
will want non- 
inflammable 
woods—in the 
north country, 
green balsam 
or green black 
ash; in hard- 
wood forests, 
red oak and 
red maple; in 
pine country, 
green pitch 
pine, and sour 
gum. The 
same woods will be wanted for andirons 
and forestick. On the other hand you want 
long-burning woods that give good coals 
and do not require very much small stuff 
to keep them going for the fire itself, so 
that a few heavy logs will keep burning 
without continuous replenishing, and here, 
for the north country you have the yellow 
and paper birch; in the hardwood forests, 
black birch, pignut hickory, hard maple, 
white ash, white oak, chestnut and chest- 
nut oak; in the pine countries swamp 
white oak, post oak, water ash and black 
jack, And while putting in your good 
energy with the axe, it is well not to waste 
it on “trash,” i, e., woods that burn up in 
a hurry leaving you not even a respectable 
bed of coals to give out a glow of heat. 
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The Camp Fire 


Such woods are hemlock, sweet gum, tulip, 
dry balsam, all the white pines, soft maple. 
the cedars, and the spruces. Many of 
them are not only short-lived but pop as 
if full of .22’s, driving sparks about that 
will burn tents and bedding and perhaps 
set a leaf-fire in the woods about the camp. 
A knowledge of how to identify the above 
trees, with or without the leaves, is the 
minimum of forestry that anyone should 
take into the woods in his mental kit. 
Our next illustration shows an Indian 
fire—the lazy man’s fire. It can and 
has been built without ever seeing an 
axe, by the simple process of pushing 
down dead saplings and dragging them to 
camp, building 
over their ends 
a fire of dead 
pickup wood, 
and, after the 
punky sapling 
ends get dried 
outand started, 
pushing them 
in two feet at 
a time until all 
are consumed. 


It is a good 
fire to give 
light and a 
little heat in 


the center of 
an encamp- 
ment, where, 
after the even- 
ing meal, the 
party gathers 
to loaf and 
smoke and sing, and no one wants to 
work, The popular woods for it are 
dead beeches and white oaks, which may 
be pushed down, branchless for many 
feet up, under almost all high forest, 
particularly in moist ravines and wet 
hollows. Dead birches, balsams, hem- 
locks and pines, with a little dressing 
from the belt axe, serve the same purpose 
in the north, while in pine country, dead 
white cedars, black jacks and pitch pines 
are to be had in untold millions from 
similar thickets of young growth. Fat 
wood fires of dead long leaf pines are 
also used for the central camp fire in the 
south, but the black, sooty smoke which 
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they give out will soon make tents and 
duffle sorry and dirty in appearance. 
Illustration No. 1 shows the well- 
known log range. I do not like it much, 
because it does not expose enough of the 
pot bottom to the heat without making 
the pot too tippy and unstable; and 
practical woodsmen have no patience with 
an upset of a pail of good grub into the 
fire after half an hour’s cooking. The 
side logs should be of non-inflammable 
logs about eight inches in diameter and 
must have small billets of wood under 
each end so as to get a proper draft un- 
der the logs. The fire is built in between 
and across the top of the logs, and by the 
time it has all 
died down to 
coals it is 
ready for culi- 
nary  experi- 
ments — theo- 
retically. In 
practice you 
have no con- 
trol over the 
height of your 
pot above the 
fire, because it 
must go on top 
of the logs, so 
that in spots 
there is too 
much heat for 
the particular 
job and else- 
where there is 
too little. I 
personally pre- 
fer the cross stick fire with chain or wire 
pothooks, or the dingle stick, where not 
more than three pails are on at the same 
time. With a wire grate as shown in illus- 
tration No. 2 much better control over the 
height can be had by driving down the 
grate pins with an axe, and the best fire 
for it is a cross grid of split hardwoods 
such as maple, kingnut hickory, chestnut 
and black jack oaks, etc. . None of these 
give out much smoke, and, both while 
flaming and as coals, they give a steady, 
intense heat that is fine for all boiling 
operations, and, with a little trash wood 
added, good for frying, In the same il- 
lustration a correctly made fire for the 





THE INDIAN FIRE 
Sticks for it are best of birch, hickory and rock maple. 
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ROUND-ENDED TWO-HOLE TENT STOVE 
Courtesy N. Y. Sporting Goods Co. 


reflector baker is shown. The logs for 
this may be of any wood and the fire- 
wood should be “trash,” for baking must 
be hot from the start and finished in fif- 
teen minutes if the biscuit or corn bread 
is to rise properly. What is wanted then 
is a hot flaming fire of short duration but 
high in flame, two to three feet. The 
slowburning, non-flaming woods are just 
what one does not want in this work, for 
they will invariably burn the under side 
of the baking before the upper has even 
begun to brown. A couple of blazing sticks 
laid on top of the wire grate will give you 
the same desirable high flame. 

For starting any of these fires, nature 
has provided a suitable tinder for every 
forest in which the woodsman may find 
himself, for the bark peelings of all the 
birches are good tinder and some species 
of the family grows almost everywhere; 
white cedar is universal and its bark 
when crumpled and worked by hand into 
a wad of bark fiber will take the smallest 
spark. In practise one seldom hunts up 


either of these trees, for the dead twigs 
which can be broken from the tree, un- 
derneath the living boughs of all spruces, 
balsams, hemlocks, and many hardwoods. 
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are right to hand and nearly always dry. 
Even when thoroughly wet all one needs 
is a stick of soft wood and a hunting- 
knife to cut all the dry shavings needed 
after once getting through the wet surface 
of the wood. If you have only one 
match and no cedar or birch seems to 
be handy to the blazed trail on which 
you have halted, if you want to be ab- 
solutely sure of that fire, cut at least a 
hatful of shavings before you light the 
match; even a handful of them may go 
out unexpectedly before the larger wood 
“takes” in wet weather, but a_ hatful, 
never. And, before the precious match 
is struck, be sure that the whole grada- 
tion of a fire—shavings, splinters, twigs, 
sticks, branches and small logs, is at 
hand. 

As soon as one moves the camp-fire in- 
side of the tent a new variety of condi- 
tions arises. All the products of combus- 
tion must be gotten out of the tent, and 
this applies to smokeless tent-warmers as 
well as fires, for a good deal of carbon 
monoxide is produced in all stoves, as well 
as the carbon dioxide which follows com- 
plete combustion. Both gases are poison- 
ous, the former virulently so, and many 
a fatal termination to a night’s sleep in a 
closed tent has been narrowly escaped by 
parties of explorers and hunters who 
trusted to one of these tent-heaters with- 
out seeing to it that the tent had proper 
ventilation. Yet in a closed tent camp, a 
fire of some sort is a luxury that it is 
hard to make the uninitiated conceive as 
possible. Not only is the earth dampness 
and chill driven away, but the necessity 
of cooking a meal out of doors, in perhaps 
inclement weather, often in pitch dark- 
ness, is removed, and one is cozy and at 
home for the night after the day’s work 
is done—done with the stern and inhos- 
pitable wilderness for the time, and at 
peace for once with the whole visible 
world. Many men, because of doing wri- 
ting, scientific work or some other occu- 
pation aside from the hunting and travel- 
ing themselves, must have a closed tent 
for the evening’s work, and in wintry 
weather such a tent will give one more 
comfort with less labor than any open tent 
made. Wherefore the problem of how to 
bring the camp-fire inside the tent has 
been given much study by those- who 
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know. The most primitive of tent stoves 
is the Red Man’s. He has had that prob- 
lem before him for centuries, and has, as 
usual, solved it in the only logical way 
without sheet metal to Help him. With 
pottery and stone work at hand to con- 
struct a stove, he does nothing of the kind, 
but contents himself with bringing his out- 
door fire inside, feeding it in the same 
way—but with a difference! For, to feed 
in the logs towards a central point, while 
it answers very well in the daytime, 
argues that someone will have to stay 
awake all night to do the feeding if the 
same scheme is to be followed at night. 
But anyone who has handled a log fire in 
the home fireplace knows that a _ well- 
charred, bone-dry log will burn steadily 
all night—with a glow, not a flame, giving 
off considerable heat, yet no smoke—if it 
has a small bed of embers under it. The 
same charcoalizing process takes place as 
in a well-managed tent stove with this log 
in the open, if it rests on its own embers, 
partly smothered in fire ashes, so as to 
reduce the draught to a minimum. Two 
of these logs, or rather billets, is the In- 
dian’s answer for a small all-night fire in 
the tepee, the last and biggest of his log- 
ends being huddled over the remaining 
embers and allowed to glow for the rest 
of the night, the best wood for this pur- 
pose being white oak. While a white man 
usually fills the tepee with more smoke 
than heat, and ends by having a fire that 
is out to the last ember two hours after 
the party has turned in, there is no rea- 
son why his being a white man should 
make this inevitable; two big logs that 
have had the fire between them all even- 
ing, if set together over the coals on turn- 
ing in, will char and burn slowly all night, 
giving off plenty heat enough to keep the 
chill out of the tepee. For the white 
man’s tent, however, the sheet-iron tent 
stove is best, for it means coffee, biscuits, 
bacon, fish and cereal for breakfast in the 
morning, and that, too, without ever going 
outside, and it means mulligan, rice, steak, 
tea, stewed fruit and hot corn bread at 
night, when the day’s hunt is done and it 
is dark and snowing a blizzard outside 
and everyone is dog tired. All this is 
worth while, whether the tent will hold 
one or six, and your veteran will take 
some sort of a collapsible tent stove along, 
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fitting outside his cook kit or else folded 
flat in his knapsack, if he is doing winter 
work.. The big outfitters have provided 
various sizes and models, many of them 
worked up from the experience of the 
Rocky Mountain and Klondike men, and 
almost every large cook kit has some sort 
of stove that fits over its biggest pail, 
adding little to the weight and almost 
nothing to the bulk. Over the nesting 
aluminum outfits goes a plain cylinder 
stove about 12 inches diameter by 12 high, 
one hole, with telescopic pipe fitting on a 
collar in the top of stove. But a one-hole 
stove is a hard thing to get even the 
simplest meal on, and an oven saves many 
times its weight, in that it allows flour and 
cornmeal to be baked into hot, fresh bread- 
stuffs, food weighing much more than the 
original flour, so that we find on the mar- 
ket and worthy of investigation several 
sizes of folding sheet-iron stoves and 
ovens, besides a number of light box 
stoves with the oven in place, same being 
used to carry cook kit or grub box inside. 
One type is a log stove in the shape of a 
half cylinder, with two stove holes in the 
lid and a collar for the smoke pipe, an 
oven which forms part of the stove pipe, 
and can be stowed inside the stove when 
carrying; and, as this oven is raised six 
inches above the top of the stove, the 

















TENT STOVE DESIGNED BY WARREN H. MILLER 
rO FIT FORESTER COOK-KIT POTS; WEIGHT 
COMPLETE, 2'4 LRS 
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whole surface of the stove is available for 
cooking. 

For the amateur camper and experi- 
menter, both stove and oven make fasci- 
nating problems. Any pail not soldered 
can be turned into an oven, either by set- 
ting the baking tin inside of it, held above 
the bottom by another tin inverted, or the 
pail can be laid on its side and a square 
tray with biscuits or batter on it set in 
sideways, whereupon the curve of the 
walls of the pail will hold the tray clear 
of contact except where its edges rest on 
the pail walls. This, set 
in a bed of coals and ashes 
and covered with live 
coals, makes a good oven. 
For my own cook kit I got 
up a round-ended stove of 
27-ga. sheet iron, as in the 
picture shown, which just 
holds the two aluminum 
pots side by side with a 
sheet-iron bridge in be- 
tween. It gives me a two- 
hole stove, with the smoke 
pipe attachable to one 
rounded end and the stove 
door in the other. The 
pots either rest on the 
coals inside or are held above them by 
long through-bolts, on which they rest. 

Most fires, logs or sticks, go out and 
the stove is cold two hours after 
the party is asleep; but if care is taken 
to prepare a billet or two of hard wood 
that will just about fit inside over the 
coals, that billet will smoulder and give 
out heat all night long with a pinhole 
draught in the stove door, and most of 
these doors are provided with such a hole 
for that very purpose. They are all hard 
to start if one puts in more fuel at first 
than the draught can properly take care 
of; the thing to do is to get enough small 
wood burnt down to coals to form a bed 
of them, after which large sizes of split 
wood can be fed in and the stove will use 
them up by the charcoal-making route. 

For work above timber line, the camp- 
fire takes the form of a spirit or kerosene 
lamp. Denatured alcohol or just plain 
kerosene, costing a tenth as much, both 
have one-hole and two-hole blue-flame 
burners available in light, folding ex- 





REFLECTOR BAKER SET AGAINST 
SIDE OF TENT STOVE 


Courtesy Abercrombie’s Camp 
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plorer’s stoves. The kerosene burners 
work on the principle of the familiar gas- 
oline plumber’s torch, a little raw kero- 
sene first being ignited to heat the burner, 
after which the affair is self-vaporizing, 
and the height of the flame is then con- 
trollable with a needle valve. With these 
burners is supplied a sheet-iron radiating 
drum for tent warming, after the cooking 
is done, and this drum serves as a packing 
case for the lamp and its special kerosene 
can when on the trail. With denatured 
alcohol the process is even simpler, the 
burner simply being 
lighted, when the hot, blue 
flame of alcohol vapor is 
at once available, and, of 
course, it gives many more 
heat units per pound of 
fuel than kerosene. 

A rig similar to these 
which a friend of mine 
uses on his one-man hikes 
is nothing in the world but 
a short, extra-fat candle 
with a big wick, the only 
other apparatus _ besides 
the candle being a sheet- 
iron collar or spider, on 
which the bowl or fry-pan 
rests, held by it a short distance above 
the flame. A similar apparatus using 
solidified alcohol is on the market and 
gives much more heat for the weight 
carried. 

Finally, there are the briquette tent 
warmers, the briquette simply requiring to 
be ignited, when it will smolder all night. 
Of course, it will asphyxiate you unless 
there is a ventilator up in the tent peak; 
but the heat it gives out means the dif- 
ference between absolute chill, with your 
breath forming a sheet of frozen ice on 
the inside of the tent near your face, and 
a reasonable atmosphere of warmth, warm 
enough to breathe freely, and considerably 
above the temperature outside. Most of 
these briquettes have some sort of frame 
stove or warmer in which they go while 
burning, and some experimenting would 
adapt this holder more to the requirements 
of portability and compactness required by 
trail conditions, as the present models 
listed are identical with those sold for 


household purposes. 


























HUNTING AND WOODCRAFT 


WORLD'S FUR AUCTIONS WILL 
BE HELD IN ST. LOUIS 
INSTEAD OF LONDON 


DEALERS AT 
WILL BE 


MEETING 
DONE AT 


AGREE THIS 
PROPER TIME 

At a general meeting of the St. 
Louis Fur Trade, the question of 
holding public auction fur sa‘es in 
America, to take the place of the 
discontinued London sales, was 
discussed. 

This question of conducting fur 
auction sales in America _ for 
American furs has been consid- 
ered by the St. Louis trade for a 
great many years. As more raw 
furs are shipped direct to St. 
Louis from trapping sections than 
to any other point in America, 
the idea of holding fur auction 
sales for American furs any ay 
in St. Louis some _— a And, 
as a result of this, Youle is 
prepared, financially = other- 
wise, to hold a world’s fur auc 
tion sale in this market whenever 
it is advantageous to the fur 
trade of America to do so. 

However, the general opinion 
here is that with most of the ex- 
changes of the world closed, and 
auction sales of most raw materials 
temporarily discontinued ever y- 
where, it would not be advisable 
to hold any public auction fur 
sa'e anywhere during the exist- 
ence of the European war. It 
would be far better for the fur 
trade of America, during this cri- 
sis, to allow furs to move through 
their normal channels in prefer 





undertaking a new proj 
ect under such adverse conditions. 
To hold auction sales in America 
during the war, with no foreign 
demand, could only mean estab 
lishing a still lower basis of val 
ues. Such a sa'e would force upon 
an already weak market an unusu- 
ally large collection of furs at one 
time, which must be sold for cash. 
By January the dealers will have 
already laid in heavy stocks of the 
new catch on a basis of values 
which could be expected to net 
fair profits if the furs were a!- 
lowed to find outlets through their 
usual channels. If an _ auction 
sale should be held anywhere dur 
ing this coming season, it would 
mean that an unusually large vol 
ume of furs would be forced all 
at once on a weak market, which 
would surely cause a further se- 
rious decline. Yet, it is agreed 
that if later it seems necessary to 
hold public auction fur sales in 
America at any time during the 
coming season, St, Louis is pre 
pared at a moment's notice to fur 
nish such a service to the fur 
trade of North America. 

It is generally believed that St. 
Louis is the logical p‘ace to have 


ence to 


such sales, as this market is the 
only one in the United States 
where public auction fur sales 


have ever taken place gucssesnenty. 
In December of last year the U. 
Government’s catch of Alaska a. 
skins and blue and white foxes 
was sold at pubtic auction in a 
manner entirely satisfactory to the 
Government 


thermore, St. Louis is the 
only market in the United States 
where regular sealed-bid sales are 
conducted every day during the 
active fur season. These daily 
sales in the past have ranged in 
,oume from $50,000 to $100,000 
a day. No other market in Amer- 
approaches this in volume of 
business. If conditions warrant 
it, or the fur trade of America 
finds the need of periodical auc 
tion sales in addition to these 
sealed-bid sales, St. Louis is pre 
pared to offer this service to the 
country. The St. Louis trade wi.l, 
this season, as usual, endeavor to 
render every service in its powet 
to the fur manufacturer, fur deal- 
er and fur shipper of North 
America. 


Fu 
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GUN AND RIFLE IN 
MANITOBA 


By J. D. A. Evans 


A few days ago the writer was 
in receipt of a communication 
from a_ reader of Fistp anv 
STREAM in New York, relative to 
the prospects for gun and rifle in 


Manitoba. The present season, 
1914, is now advancing to its 
termination; however, for that of 
next year, 1915, sportsmen may 
glean (allusion is made to open 
season for deer, December 1-15) 
from this article, the prospects 
which may confidentally be ex- 
pected. 


The season of aquatic wildfowl 
was inaugurated on September 15 
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by a greater exodus of nimrods to 
the waterways than witnessed in 
any year since preservation of 
game birds has formed a feature 
of Provincial legislation, and at 
no time has more fitting illustra- 
tion of the truth that as man’s 
footsteps advance into a hitherto 
unoccupied territory, denizens of 
woodland and lake—in particular 
the latter—seek sanctuary’ in 
localities wherein human tenancy 
is a project of future days. In 
the agricultural districts of Mani- 
toba wild duck have become very 
scarce; successive years attest con- 
tinued diminution. That of 1914 
has been marked by a prevalence 
of drought, a feature which has, 
to a certain extent, performed a 
part in the drama. Grounds 
famous a few years since for 
myriads of mallard, etc., have for 
some seasons become almost tenant- 
less. Hence, if a “gun” seeks 
first-class sport, it means a trek 
northward, from which quarter re- 
ports of enormous bags have come 
this year. It is correct that duck 
are yet obtainable in central and 
southern Manitoba; in a propor- 
tion, however, of possibly six per 
cent of a decade ago. On or about 
the twentieth of October there will 
be added to the domestic birds 
(those raising a brood in Manitoba) 
the foreign duck which in spring- 
time continue their flight to north- 
ern waters, and upon return flight 
to southern clime, will remain in 
the province until ice forms in 
November. To briefly sum up the 
season, duck have been in absentia 
save in latitudes to the northward. 

Generally various species of the 
snipe fanniiy abounded in the lakes 
and marshlands, but this season 
has displayed a marked decrease 
of the birds, which may be at- 
tributable to a climatic cause. 
However, sufficient rain next sum- 
mer will remedy this. 

Prairie chicken, open season Oc- 
tober 1-20, were more numerous 
than in several years, a fact which 
scouts the idea uttered by the 
pessimistical fraternity that unless 
governments in Western Canada 
and States bordering thereon did 
not co-operate in the preservation 
of this bird, the species would 
become extinct. 

The partridge, open season same 
as prairie chicken, abound in the 
scrub of every creekside. These 
birds are more numerous than in 
previous years. 

First-class reports of progress 
among the four varieties of geese 
which visit Manitoba in springtime 
ind fall are recorded. Stubble 
fields located in the most populous 
districts form the feeding grounds 
of this wary bird, which does not 


seem afraid of agricultural ad- 
vances. 

Certain waterways alone consti 
tute the autumnal resort of the 


swan, few captures of which are 
annually reported. ‘The pelican is 
becoming rare, and a visit to the 
nerthland is almost necessary to 
secure a specimen. 

A letter recently received from 
Duluth requests the writer of this 
article to answer the question: 
“How are the deer up your way 


this year; what are the prospects? 
From reports and personal obser- 
vation, it is safe to remark that 
the present season will mark an 
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epoch in this branch of sport. If 
intending “shots” of this year or 
next will place themselves in com- 
munication with the Chief Game 
Guardian, innipeg, that court- 
eous official will supply every in- 
formation re requisite license, time 
and bag limit. 


. 


SELECTING MOCCASINS 


Editor, Fretp anp STREAM: 
_in reading over an old issue of 
Fietp anp Stream, September, 
1913, I saw your article, “Getting 
on Your Feet.” If you have the 
time will you please answer a few 
questions for me by return mail. 
1. What kind of footgear would 
you advise for tramping all day in 
the woods and snow, and for all- 
around hunting in the State of 
Missouri. 
_ 2. lf a person were going hunt- 
ing and trapping for a couple of 
years somewhere in Canada, which 
would be the two best models to 


wear. 

3. What is the difference be- 
tween # larrigan and a cruiser or 
shoe pac? 

1 have read all of your articles 
with great interest, and hope the 
next issue of your good magazine 
will have another one as interest- 
ing as the rest. O. STREBLER. 


Answer :— 

1. The cruiser moccasin 
best all-round shoe. 

2. The cruiser moccasin. Take a 
repair kit along. You can buy 
new cruisers at any backwoods 
store in Canada. 

3. A larrigan is a high moccasin 
without soles, and a cruiser is a 
high moccasin with outside leather 
soles. Epitor. 


“SAFETY FIRST’ FOR 
COYOTES 


is the 


Wild animals have a “sixth 
sense” that teaches them many 
things they need to know in their 
unequal fight against an encroach- 
ing civilization. 

When the high-power, smoke- 
less powder rifles came into use as 
hunting weapons, along in 1893 
and 1894, there were thousands— 
some said millions—of coyotes on 
the Montana range. They seemed 
to have an uncanny knowledge of 
that kind of a weapon a man car- 
ried, and its range. There were 
few rifles of greater power than 
the W.nchester 45-75; which would 
be pretty accurate up to 200 yards 
with any shooter, and at two or 
even three times that range with a 
shooter who could carefully esti- 
mate distances. Many hunters still 
used the 44-40 rifles, which could 
never be counted on much above 
200 yards; half that was a fair 
shooting distance for them. 

About 150 yards was the usual 
inside range that a coyote had 
been accustomed to allow the 
hunter; or a little more if he 
acted like a real hunter. Don’t 
tell me that these cunning animals 
don’t know the difference! They 
do! Ask any old hunter who has 
studied the habits of animals; he’ll 
tell you that they know the dif- 
ference between men better than 
men do_ themselves! 

But when the new 30-30 smoke- 
less, high velocity cartridge, and 
its yet more powerful companion, 





the 30-40 army cartridge, began to 
be used on the range, it seemed 
that over-night the coyotes learned 
that there was a deadly magic in 
these little ms that popped so 
viciously and gave out no smoky 
warning. The flat trajectory and 
high velocity of the new cartridges 
made it unnecessary to estimate 
distances anywhere within fair 
shooting range—it is a point-blank 
shot anywhere, and it makes dead- 


ly shots out of otherwise indif- 
erent marksmen, 
Anyhow, it seemed that the 


whole coyote family learned on 
the instant that they would have 
to revise their ‘“safety-first” 
distance calculations. This they 
did—and very few men have eve: 
killed a grown coyote since at 
the old-time range that for years 
the animals had known to be safe 
against the ordinary _ shooter. 
When you kill a coyote nowadays, 
it is usually at ouah a range that 
only chance or extreme marksman- 
ship guides the bullet. 


STARTING A MUSKRAT FARM 


Fie'd and Stream Pub. Co. 

[I am a reader of FieLtp anp 
SrreaAM, and am_ contemplating 
starting a muskrat farm. I want 
to find out if muskrats will stay 
in a lake with a wild meadow 
adjoining without fencing. If you 
can give me any information re 
garding same it will be very 
much appreciated. Kindly address 
correspondence confidential as I 
am in other business, 

Yours very truly, 
H. R. Bonne tt. 


Ans.—In 
spondent. 


reply to your corre 
Muskrats would not 
stay in a lake or marsh without 
fencing. You can get the ful'est 
particulars on methods and profits 
by sending to the U. S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., for their pamphlet on musk 
rats, called “‘Farmers’ Bulletin No 
396."—E r. SeTon, 


AUTO HUNTING CAMP IN THE 
MAINE WOODS 


One of the most unique hunt 
ing parties to enter the Maine 
woods this fall, will be that of 
Freeman N. Young, of Arlington, 
Roy Faye, of Boston, and Dr. 
Albert H. Tuttle, of Boston. They 
will come by automobile. 

This does not seem to be much 
out of the ordinary, but this auto 
is probably the only one of its 
kind in existence, for it is in 
reality a camp on wheels, and all 
the comforts of home may be en- 
joyed while the machine is 

this 


ing. The arrangements of S 
house on wheels is the idea of 
Mr. Young, who had the machine 


built to order for this trip. 

‘hen arranged for traveling 
the machine does not look unlike 
any other machine, except that 
the seats are wider and higher 
backed. 

In making a hunting trip in 
this manner, the hunters need not 
bother to make a town or pitch 
a tent for the night, for they will 
have everything with them and 
will be able to pass the night 
wherever they happen to stop. 

By an ingenious arrangement, 











when camp is to be pitched, the 
side curtains can be fastened on 
or the outfit left open. A com- 
partment in the rear is opened 
and a long table or board is slid 
out. This is fastened by straps 
to a heavy bar, which is drawn 
up and braced, and thus two beds 


are formed in the rear of the 
machine. 

The seats may be laid flat, and 
with the back cushions two more 
beds may be made. ‘The mattress 
es for the beds in the rear are 
filled with air, so that in the day 
time wh.le traveling thcse can be 
folded up and tucked into a small 


compartment. 


In the front, on the radiator, is 
a table-like arrangement, and on 
this the dogs will ride. 

By the use of long rods, canvas 
may be stretched over the ma- 
chine, so that a tent eight feet 
in diameter, may be made, af- 
fording more protection to the 


travelers. 

Along with the rest of the outfit 
is carried a cook stove with the 
utensils so arranged that all may 
be folded and tucked inside the 
stove, even the smoke-pipe fold 
ing up like a telescope and fitting 
inside the oven. 

The privacy of a 
y lowering 
rear beds 
main section of 
one may have 
ment. 

The party 
for their 
make a 


may be 
between 
of the 
and each 
compart- 


home 
a curtain 
and 
the 
his 


those 
car 
own 
w:ll go to Eastport, 


first stop and from there 
tour of Maine. 


THEN SLUMBER CAME 

A Soliloquy 
the acme 
campers. 


writer of 
which they 


‘ ‘Hitting the browse’ 
of bliss for weary 
Saith the enthusiastic 
magazine bunk: ‘After 
spread their blankets on the 
springy, odorous boughs and _in- 
vited refresh'ng, dreamless slum- 
ber.’ 

“Well, it isn’t so worse—espe- 
cially after a hundred miles on 
the hard seats of that bumpy, 
jerky log train, four or five hours 
in a lumber wagon, and the last 
five miles of straight hooting it 
without a road of any sort. A 
decent enough bed might be made 
of spruce twigs, if they would 
take more time for it and leave 
out the larger limbs. Don’t be- 
lieve in being finicky, but—there! 
that one’s out of my back at last, 
and the others seem to be finding 
a common level. Sort of an object 
in comparative anatomy; at least 
I never knew before my hip-joint 

was so prominent. Afraid the 
right one was a deformity, until 
I rolled over and tried the other. 
Padding it with my old hat only 
makes matters worse. 

“Funny how Jones and _ the 
uides cuddled down and got still. 
Especially Jones. Fellows like 
Sam and Pete may find solid com- 
fort in a heap of stiff brush and 
a thin blanket; but a man with a 
Fifth Avenue brown-stone and a 
couple of swell summer places—! 
Say, I'll bet that was an owl—or 
was it a wolf? No hoo-hoo busi- 
ness about it, but a regular yowl. 
Bet these woods are full of 
panthers and lynxes. Hello! that 
was the real ‘who cooks for you- 


The Sportsman's World 


all’ stuff. Just plain 
wolf or panther luck for 
first night in the open. 
“And it’s sure open, all right. 
Glad there wasn’t time to stretch 


ow!l—no 
me the 


the tent. Never saw the stars so 
thick—where you can see ’em at 
all for the trees. Pines and oaks 


all alike, straight gray pillars prop- 
ping up aé_ roof of swaying 
branches, with millions of stars 
shining through. Bum roof, to be 
eaking starligut! Guess the guides 
would know what to do if it 
rained. Real smart fellows—but 
| outlucked all of ’em that last 
poker hand. Think of getting 
lour aces on my own deal! Jones 
would have stayed in for a ten 
dollar raise, but five around for 
the three of ’em was better. And 
we don’t play any more till the 
last night in camp—which means 
that I’m not going home broke. 
My usual luck would bu’st a na 
tional bank. 

“Glad I’m to have Sam to guide 
me. Pete may be more experi- 
enced—but that glum way of his! 
Guess he wouldn’t be overly pa- 
tient with a greenhorn. Mouth 
all in a twist when he sized up 
my rifle. Wonder if | should 
have bought something bigger 
than a_ .30-30? Or was _ Dick 
Smithers right about the little .22 
being the better gun? Didn't 
sound reasonable—all that stuff 
about velocity and bullet-spin. But 
there’s sense in his idea that a 
deer should be_ shot in_ the 
shoulder. Hope I'll flush a deer 
” two to practise on betore find- 
ing a moose or bear. All this 
hunting talk at once gets me 
rattled. ‘Figgered it was "bout 
forty rod; so 1 jest drawed a 
leetle coarse behint his _fore- 
shoulder an’ let splinter.’ It’s a 
cinch I couldn’t do all that the 
first time—and do it right. May- 
be figger the distance wrong, or 
forget to let splinter. 


ear Sam _ snore! Hope he 
doesn’t go to sleep on a deer trail 
to-morrow—he’ll run everything 
out of the woods. Wish / could 


premature on that snor- 
ing stunt. Isn’t this a whale of a 
sleeping apartment! Your Uncle 
Dudley will have to look out, ot 
he’ll get lost under the mission 
solid-oak dresser. But he’ll never 
venture beyond smelling distance 
of the kitchen fire unless he gets 
a knot tied in his appetite—and 
lete says there'll be flapjacks and 
map.e ‘doin’s’ for breaktast. Oh, 
you grub pile! 

“What was it Jones said in his 
last impromptu lecture? Velocity 
of bullet 2000 foot seconds; deer 
crossing 100 yards away at a speed 
of forty miles an hour. Did he 
say to lead it eighteen inches—or 
was it eighteen feet? I won’t ask 
any fool questions and get him 
started again; but maybe Sam will 
know. One ought to jot ‘this wis- 
dom all down in a little book and 
transcribe nightly to an indexed 
loose-leaf dingus, to be carried 
with a tump line—which is some- 
thing else have got to find out 


be some 


about. Listen, will you! More 
owls and bigger ones—just when 
a fellow wants to sleep. I'll ask 


Jones whether—but he’s so daffy 
against the needless slaughter of 
wild things. Guess I'll just shoot 
owls and say nothing. Big birds 


867 
/ 
with horns saw ‘em in the 
museum—not real horns, but 
bunches of feath—— ’ 
“Jupiter! that flash of light 
startled me. Only a stick burnt 
in two and fell in the ashes 
Pretty display of sparks. Snoring 
a duet now Jones and Sam. Pet 


isn’t much noisy, by day or night. 
Probably man with a past. ‘Lhe 
heavy villain of our little ' 
first mur-murderer— get us itt 
night with camp-axe. I wonder 
— 

“Sounded like rain coming, but 
it’s only the wind. Just think— 
so still you can hear a_ whisper 
Uke that Wonder if she's see 
ing me here in her dreams? Told 
her hotel—wouldn’t worry. Gee! 
but this is cosy! Old owl’s voice 
improv-proving. Regular Caru- 
now chiming 
silent hitches 


inree suores are 
musically Peter the 
the blankets closer around his 
ck and meditates upon the pur- 
Lasing possibilities of two weeks’ 
salary at five dollars a day. 
S. D. Barnes. 


MOOSE DECREASING IN 
MAINE 


Editor, Fieco & STREAM: 

From general report and also 
from personal observation, moose 
are decreasing in Maine, and prob- 
ably in a few years may become 
extinct in that State. 

Maine is the only Eastern State, 
and one of the:few of the entire 


country, where moose may still be 
found. 
The $25 hunting license fee 


helps but will not save the moose, 
but a closed time for a period of 


five years would materially aid, 
and it is to be hoped that the 
Maine legislature will give the 


matter serious consideration at its 
coming session. 

A great part of the fight for the 
preservation of the moose lies with 
camp owners and guides. They 
should not countenance any killing 
of moose—or any game for that 
matter—by visiting sportsmen, un- 
less all laws are strictly observed 

no killing of cow moose, no kill- 
ing by the guide for the sports- 
man, and no killing out of season 
for meat. 

For them a live moose is worth 
far more than a dead one. 

The number killed by sportsmen 
each year is small, but if he goes 
to Maine for his moose all he can 
expect of the guide is to show him 
a moose—if he does not get it that 
is his fault, but at any rate he 
goes there with the expectation of 
getting a chance at one. 

Concerted effort by all interested 
only can effect the preservation of 
the moose in Maine. 

Yours truly, 
E. G. Kent, 
East Orange, N. J. 


A NEW BOOK ON HUNTING 


Our old friend 


1 ; Dan S, Singer 
has just published a huntin 


book 


that will be appreciated by all 
Fietp AND STREAM readers. “Big 
Game Fields of America” is its 
title and it covers all big game 
hunting from the Equator to 
Alaska. Published by the Geo. H. 


Doran Company, New York City. 








CONSERVATION 


Summary of Game Legisia- 
tion for 1914 


Game legislation in the United 
States in 1914 is smaller in volume 
than for any year since 1906, 
only 11 States holding regular 
legislative sessions... In that year 
there were 55 laws relating to 
game, while in 1914 the record 
shows 58 such acts passed in the 
United States and 7 in Canada. 
While few in number the laws for 
1914 mark a new era in game 
protection, as this is the first year 
in which the States have had an 
opportunity to act under the 
Federal regulations for the protec- 
tion of migratory birds. Bills 
were introduced in various legisla- 
tures to harmonize the open 
seasons on migratory species under 
State laws with those under the 
Federal regulations and were en- 
acted in Ohio, Rhode Island, 
Louisiana, and Virginia. In Ohio 
and Rhode Island the regulations 
were practically incorporated in 
the State law. In Louisiana _ the 
opening dates were made uniform 
and the closing date was curtailed 
to within two weeks of that 
prescribed under the Federal 
regulations; in Virginia the sea- 
sons were made to conform on 
migratory species on Back Bay, 
Princess Anne County, the prin- 
cipal ducking center of that State. 

Closely connected with the sub- 
ject of uniformity in State and 
Federal laws is that of uniformity 
in local laws. An important act 
was passed in Maryland (ch. 472) 
prescribing a uniform open season 
on upland game and woodcock 
from November 10 to December 
24, and repealing all local or con- 
flicting laws in regard to seasons. 
This is the first law ever passed in 
the State prescribing a uniform 
State-wide season on upland game. 


Heretofore local laws for in- 
dividual counties have been the 
rule, 


Few novel provisions are found 
in the laws of this year. In 
order to curtail the large number 
of seemingly careless and unneces- 
sary accidents in the handling of 
firearms, Saskatchewan, late in the 
fall of 1913, prohibited the carry- 
ing of a loaded shotgun or rifle on 
any vehicle. Under the same law 
members in good standing of the 
various game protective associa- 
tions and officers who issue game 
licenses were made ex-officio game 
wardens. 

Louisiana protected elk until 
1919 and removed robins from the 
game list, and Maryland amended 
the nongame bird law to protect 
herons and egrets. Several States 
provided term proteciion on a few 
species: Massachusetts protected 
quail for five years in Essex Coun- 
ty; New Jersey, wild turkeys and 

1 Georgia, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Missis- 
sippi, New Jersey, New York, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, and 
Virginia. Special sessions at 
which game lcoisiation was con- 
sidered were also held in Delaware 
and Ohio. 


Kentucky, 


female English ring-neck pheasants 
until 1919; New York (by regula- 
tions of the conservation commis- 
sion), pheasants in nine counties 
for two years; Ohio, Hungarian 
partridges until 1915; and Rhode 
Island, all game for five years on 


Warwick Neck. 

In Canada, Alberta removed 
antelope and Hungarian partridges 
from the game list for several 
years; Ontario, quail, Hungarian 
partridges, and pheasants for two 
years, and by regulation extended 
the close season on deer for three 
years in four counties and pro- 
tected squirrels and ruffed grouse 
for three years in two counties. 
Saskatchewan removed antelope 
and whooping cranes from the 
game list. 

Open Seasons. 


Open seasons were curtailed on 
certain species in Louisiana, Mas- 
sachusetts, Ontario, British Colum- 
bia and Manitoba. 

Lousiana adopted the plan 
which has previously been tried in 
Pennsylvania and other States of 
having a uniform open date for 
all game birds. Uhio, which closed 
the season throughout the year on 
doves in 1918, provided a short 
open season trom September 1 to 
Uctober 20; Ontario lengthened 
the season One month on upland 
game; and British Columbia re- 
moved protection from bears for 
two years, shortened the season 
two weeks on caribou, and cur- 
tailed the season two weeks on 
moose in certain districts, 


Export and Sale. 


Louisiana shortened the sale 
season on waterfowl, snipe, coots 
and rail to include the last two 
months of the open season. 

‘Lhe industry of raising game in 
captivity received impetus in New 

ork by a modification in the law 
permitting domesticated game to 
be killed and sold at any time. 
Virginia made it unlawful tor non- 
residents to sell waterfowl taken 
on Back Bay, and Manitoba re- 
pealed the provision prohibiting 
the sale of ducks prior to October 
1. Khode Island prohibited the 
export of rail and waterfowl. 

Bag Limits. 

lew provisions in the new legis- 
lation affect bag limits. Louisiana 
increased the limit on squirrels 
from 10 to 15 a day; Virginia for 
the first time prescribed a limit of 
35 a day on waterfowl taken on 
Back Bay, Princess Anne County; 
and Ontario fixed a yearly bag 
limit of 200 on ducks. 

Licenses, 

New Jersey enacted a combina- 
tion license law, effective January 
1, 1915, to cover hunting and 
fishing, and prohibited the issue of 
hunting licenses to applicants un- 
der 14 years of age. Virginia 
now requires both residents and 
non-residents to obtain licenses to 
hunt wildfowl on Back Bay. Al- 
berta increased the resident bird- 
license fee from $1.25 to $2.25. 

Warden Service, 


New York increased the number 
of game protectors from 105 to 


125, and placed the chief pro- 
tector under civil service rules. 
Ontario created the office of 
deputy minister of game and fish- 
eries in charge of the game and 
fisheries branch, and provided that 
this branch shall be a separate de- 
partment of the government 
service. 
Game Refuges and Farms. 


In the agricultural appropriation 
bill Congress made provision for 
the establishment - a national 
game preserve im Sullys Hill Na- 
tional Park in North Dakota. Two 
national bird reservations have re- 
cently been created by executive 
order—Smith Island, Wash. (June 
6, 1914), and Blackbeard Island, 
Ga. (July 17, 1914). Under regu- 
lations of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture protection of deer on five 
islands in southeastern Alaska was 
extended for two years, and pro- 
tection was given sheep, moose 
and caribou on the west half of 
the Kenai Peninsula, thus prac- 
tically making these areas refuges 
for big game. 

The legislature of New York 
authorized the conservation com- 
mission to establish game refuges 
on inclosed State lands, except in 
the Adirondack and Catskill Parks, 
and made provision for the estab- 
lishment a four new game farms. 
The trespass laws relative to pri- 
vate reserves were also strength- 
ened. Pennsylvania has established 
a new game refuge on State lands, 
making six in all. Wisconsin has 
recently inclosed a 320-acre game 
refuge in the northern part of 
Vilas County near Trout Lake. 
Louisiana prohibited hunting on 
certain school lands. Manitoba 
curtailed the limits of the Riding 
Mountain Game Preserve by about 
one-third. 

Miscellaneous, 


In Massachusetts farmers were 
permitted under certain restric 
tions to kill deer and pheasants, 
which are likely to damage culti- 
vated crops. In New Jersey. the 
baiting of wild fowl was prohibited. 

In California under a decision 
of the court of the second appel- 
late district the game law of 1913 
was annulled. The effect of this 
decision eliminated game district 
No. 7, and restored the same sea- 
sons and the six districts provided 
in the act of 1911.—U. S. Govt. 
Bulletin. 

FEDERAL LAW IS MAKING 
GooD 


Inspector Speenburgh Details In- 
teresting Inspection Trip Through 
Jersey Ducking Grounds—Many 
Birds Bred in This Country This 

Year—Comment of the Press 

Evidence is accumulating of .the 
practical results flowing from the 
operation of the Weeks-McLean 
migratory bird law, despite a 
grossly inadequate appropriation 
for its enforcement. 

Mr. Delmar C. Speenburgh, a 
former special agent of this As- 
sociation and now a district in- 
spector under the new law, has 
recently completed a careful survey 
of a considerable part of the 
ducking grounds of New Jersey 























The Livest Sportsman’s Magazine Published 
E. F. Warner, Publisher W.H. Miller, Editor 





It will be impossible to tell you in detail the personnel 
of the FIELD AND STREAM All-Star Cast for 1915, 
among whom are the following best-known writers 
in the outdoor field to-day: 

Mee 


Robt. H. Davis Dan g Singer Dan Beard Les 
Dr. Edw. Breck Louis Rhead Arthur F. Rice 
Zane Grey Lieut. Townsend Whelen Chan ©. Sielies 
Chas. Askins Douglas Clinch ge gh y 
Benj. Burbridge T. B. Buckingham E. M. Gill 

E. C. Crossman Dr. Hornaday Warren H. Miller 


Dan J. Singer 


and many others. 


We have already secured some of the best big game stories and articles ever 

published in this country by such men as Singer, Grey, Clinch, Burbridge and 

others. Our feathered game shooting will be taken care of by Chas. Askins, 

Theodore Macklin, Hamilton Laing, Walter Sawyer, etc. Trap shooting 

4 will, for the first time in FIELD AND STREAM, have a department of its 

Sean. Davis own with trap shooting information and reports of the leading trap shooting 
events. Gill, Plummer, La Branche, Rhead, Watson, Dimock, Chas. Holder, 
Walter Sawyer and others will contribute valuable articles on salt and fresh 
water fishing. Wilderness canoe trips will receive more attention than ever 
before. The interests of our forests, fish and game will be taken care of by 
Dr. Hornaday, Gifford Pinchot, John Burnham, Chas. F. Holder and the 
Camp-Fire Club who will be with us as ever, and, finally, our outdoor fiction 
will be represented by one strong story in every issue by such authors as 
Clarence Mulford, Henry Watson, Edw. Breck, W. H. J. Nourse, Dan Beard 
and others. 
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Lieut. Townsend 


Next Time Consult Our ‘‘Where to Go”’ Service Whelen 


A disappointing trip is a disaster. Count not only the financial loss—in any 
case a considerable one—but add to it the fact that you have wasted your 
vacation days—the time you have looked forward to for months. 


Unavoidable, you say? Not by a long shot! 


FIELD AND STREAM long ago realized the importance of reliable, up-to- 

the-minute information to the sportsman planning a trip. For the past five 

years we have been gathering reports on the shooting, fishing, canoeing and 

camping possibilities of the various sections of the United States and Canada. 

Inquiries are promptly answered by personally dictated letters giving fullest Douglas W. Clinch 
possible information. This service insures success. 


E. C. Crossman 


This service is absolutely free to subscribersof FIELD AND STREAM. Pay 
your little dollar-and-a-half—only a tiny portion of the money saved 
on a badly planned trip—and get the benefit of this Where To Go 
Information Bureau service when you need it, andalso have the ‘‘Livest 
Sportsman’s Magazine in America”’ coming to your library table every 
month of the coming year. 
If you area fisherman don’t fail to get in on our $3,000.00 Prize Fishing 
Contest. The stories of the x winners in last year’s Contest run- 
Didn’ ning now. They're the greatest fishing stories ever! 
“Where to Go" dept. “Where to Go" dept, 
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° A Most Valuable Addition 
Special Offer No. Pig aninag 
With the bringing out of the first ‘ pee nln EF A PEA: 
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quick to appreciate its great pra. alue for use in the woods. 
time the vacuum bottle’s z value on hunting and fishing trips has 
tested and proven so far nd question that there are to-day literally thous 
of sportsmen who w« as soon go out with thei#*guns or tac kle than om 
the vacuum bottleg#Smoking hot coffee for thé§y morning in the duck blind, o 
iced tea or ot! ooling drink for the lunch the tro ream in sultry July. 
We have ag ingly picked out the “Icy-Hot, ‘ rticle of equipment 
that ever. oods-goer ought to have i ell-made, nickel-plated, 
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yungster canga C ; é 
Zick room—y fi Saft in the auto on long rides—gigRl ¥ lots of other ways. : 
By special #Mingement we are able togofigr+y@i this bottle worth ce 
good dollars at the store—w if ripti@™ to FIELD AND > RE ‘AM (total value. 


OS eee SSE | nee ++ $3.2 
Or we will send you an “‘Ic Hot,’ utely free, i’ you send in three subscriptions (your own 


nd two others) at our regul ys $1.50 each, 


S ecial Offer No y You've Got to Have 
P r a Compass! 
Every sportsman owes it to himself and to his family to remove every 


Be Vimar: danger from his woodland trail. Men who have been lost and 
SY wey Mere E) come through alive—and everyone doesn’t have 
\ that luck et 2 ree Gt ei oe r. Be Ra caperience 
possible. A reliable compass anda map wi 7 vee, 


re ~ ' 
ever finding yourself “up against it” inthis way. A a alone plus “any 






















a little common sense, will enable you to travel in a straight line and avoid 
the travelling in circ les which has worn down so m: iny unfortunates. 
Appreciating the difficulty of securing a really reliable compass at a low 
price, we have very carefully gone over the various types on the market 
and selected the ‘‘Leedawl’’ compass, shown here. This is made by the 
Taylor Instrument Company and is the result of over half a century's experience in the mé aking 
of absolutely accurate scientific instruments. Both the manufacturer's and FIELD AND 
STREAM’S guarantee stand back of the ‘‘Leedawl.’’ This compass sells for One Dollar in the 
stores, but by purchasing them in large lots we are able to offer the ““Leedawl” with a year’s 
subscription te PIELD AND Sr meee Crests SS.50) FOE. oui nc ev occa cceces $1.75 
Or will send you a compass, absolutely free, if you send in two subscriptions (your own and one 
other) at our regular price of $1.50 each. 


s ecial Offer No 3 This Kit Will Solve Your Cooking 
p . Problems 

If you have ever known the annoyance of trying to cook a meal with ordinary catch-as-catch- 
can utensils over the regular camp-fire, you will hail with joy as friend and companion, the 
cooking outfit shown in the illustration. It is the well-known Stopple Kook Kit, which has 
found such an enthusiastic welcome among both camping experts and sportsmen generally all 
through the country. It contains ample 
utensils for two persons, including two fry 
pans, two cups (all with detachable handles), 
a broiler large enough to set them on—so 
they can't spill over and lose your meal among 
the cinders—and a pot for boiling soup, 
potatoes, coffee, etc., all made of the most 
durable and practic al of materials and all 
nesting together so ingeniously that the whole 
fits into the side pocket of your hunting 
coat. Entire weight only 32 ounces. 

The price of this Kit is $2.50, but buying in 
large quantities, we are able to offer you this 
Kit, with a year’s subscription to FIELD 
AND STRE AM (total value $4.00) for $2.75 
Or we will send you the Stopple Kook Kit 
absolutely free if you send in three subscrip- 
tions at our regular price of $1.50 each. 


AT LK aK ATLA ANN, 
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Special Offer No. 4 


This Excellent ‘‘All ’round”’ 
Reel 


is one that we have picked out to offer to 
our readers after careful comparison with 
other similar reels selling from one to two 
dollars in the tackle stores. It is known as 
the ‘‘Empire City,’’ and is made by Abbey 
& Imbrie, of New York. You know what 
that means in value. This is a quadruple 
multiplying reel, nickel-plated, with ad- 
justable click and drag and ivory handle— 
altogether a good-looking, serviceable reel— 
a good reel for all ’round fishing, and we are glad te give it our hearty recommendation. Special 
arrangements with the manufacturer enable us to offer this reel, with a year’s subscription to 
FIELD AND STREAM (two dollars and seventy-five cents’ worth) for PE 75 
Or will send you one absolutely free if you send in two subscriptions (your own and one new sub- 


scription) at our regular price of $1.50 each. 
A Genuine ‘‘Jim Heddon” Casting 


Special Offer No. 5 Rod for You 


This is a real, practical, man’s size rod, designed and made in the Heddon factory where all the 
“Dowajiac”’ tackle comes from, and with the same attention to detail that characterizes all the 
Heddon goods. This is a two-piece, five-foot, bait-casting and trolling rod—split bamboo tip and 
butt, nickel fittings. This sells in your own tackle store for a dollar and a half, but as we have 
contracted with the manufacturer by the thousand rods, we are able to offer you this rod, witha 
year’s subscription to FIELD AND STREAM (three dollars’ value) for................ $1.75 
Or will send you absolutely free if you send in two subscriptions (your own and one new one) at 
our regular price of $1.50 each. 

























Special Offer No. 6 


You Really Need a Camp Lamp 


hinder the electrolier in your den, planning your next 
trip, you are mighty likely to forget the most im- 


wet that first rainy night and burn your fingers try- 
feeble matches to dig up those dry socks. 

Experiét and up-to-date campers have turned to the 
efficient acetylene camper’s lamp as the answer tothe 
light question, for it gives the most brilliant light, 





needs littlecare, it won't blow out, the fuel is light, . 
compact and easy to carry, and coming in water- : 
proof cans, a spill won’t spoil or lose it. The , Field 


Baldwin Camp Lamp shown in the illustra- - and 
tion will do the work for you as well as it is doing it for thousands of other Stream, 
sportsmen all over America. It will burn 3} to 4 hours without refill. Nickel- 7 456 4th Ave., 
plated, well-made, it is in every way a practical, sportsmanlike looking New York City 
piece of equipment. You, will find it invaluable not only in lighting 
the camp, but in fishing, canoeing, finding your way in the woods at 
night, and hundreds of other ways. We are able to offer this—on ~~ herewith, $ fe 
account of the large numbers we are purchasing—with a year’s “ renew my subscription and 
subscription to FIELD AND STREAM (total value, $3.00) send premium as per offer 
Re Sarwvck si nac ada e amas oie pW Vine wees. ses $2.00 a “S _ above. 

Or will send you the lamp, absolutely free, if you send intwo , 
subscriptions (your own and one new subscription) at , 
our regular price of $1.50 each. ° 
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with results that are more than 
gratifying to those who have urged 
in season and out that Federal 
protection for migratory birds is 
the only real protection that can 
be given them. Mr. Speenburgh 
has roughly outlined the results of 
his inspection as follows: 

“The Federal law in the short 
time it has been in operation has 
produced results far superior to 
any other protective legislation. 
Even its enemies must see this, for 
the results are evident. Especially 
is this true with regard to the num- 
ber of ducks that have bred dur- 
ing the past season in the States 
within my jurisdiction. 

“The elimination of spring shoot- 
ing has, in fact, produced results 
that are far greater than had been 
anticipated. To illustrate this, I 
will cite a few instances in which 
ducks have bred the past season 
where they had not been known to 
breed within the past ten or fifteen 
years. 


Black Ducks Nesting in Numbers 


“In a conversation with Chief 
Protector Stratton, of the Fish and 
Game Commission of New Jersey, 
he stated that he had received re- 
ports from all sections of the State 
that black ducks had nested and 
were quite numerous all about the 
marshes. 

“I went to Barnegat Bay and 
was informed by the warden there 
that there was a large number of 
black ducks on the bay which had 
nested and had remained there and 
were there at that time. I pro- 
ceeded along the coast, stopping at 
the several bays and marshes until 
I arrived at Cape May. All along 
this coast black ducks may be 
found in flocks of from ten to 
fifty. These ducks have bred in 
the marshes and are quite tame. 
No one seems to care to kill them, 
as they are an attraction at this 
time of the year. 

“After talking with a large num- 
ber of sportsmen along this entire 
water front, they all stated that 
they thought the elimination of 
—e shooting was a very good 
thing, as it had shown them that 
the ducks would breed and remain 
with them. Most of these men had 
up to this time been ardent sup- 
porters of spring shooting. 


Great Increase in Wood Ducks 


“T find from a talk with several 
wardens in southern New Jersey 
that there are at a conservative 
estimate at this time at least 75,- 
000 to 100,000 wood ducks in this 
territory that have been bred and 
raised there this year. 

“I saw on one millpond near 
South Dennis, Cape May County, 
at least 50 wood ducks and they 
appeared to be very tame, also 
about 25 black ducks, I found 
along the southwestern shore of 
New Jersey that black ducks have 
nested and bred in nearly all the 
bays and marshes. 

“I visited Fishing River, about 
six or seven miles below Salem, 
and I saw several large flocks of 
black ducks that had bred and 
reared their young there. Prior 
to this time, for a number of years, 
no ducks had been seen in this 
locality until they reached there on 
their southern migration 
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Teal Are Breeding Also 


“I found that teal have also bred 
in the marshes along Delaware Bay 
in quite large numbers. Gunners 
who go out for rails and reedbirds 
tell us that they see plenty of 
black duck and a few mallard and 
quite a number of teal ducks, 
which is unusual at this time of 
the year. 

“From Fishing River I pro- 
ceeded along the eastern coast of 
Delaware and found the same con- 
ditions there as 1 have stated re- 
garding New Jersey. | visited 
Rehoboth and Rehoboth Bay. This 
is the chief ducking ground in 
Delaware. I was informed by the 
gunners, and also by the game 
wardens, that there was a large 
number of black ducks on Reho- 
both Bay that had bred and reared 
their young there. I took a power 
boat and went out on Rehoboth 
Bay with the game wardens in that 
locality. I saw at least 100 black 
ducks and was informed by the 
game warden that they had been 
there all during the spring and 
summer, and no one had molested 
them. The game warden said that 
heretofore no ducks had bred in 
Rehoboth Bay, to the best of his 
recollection, in a very long time. 

“This alone illustrates the effects 
of the elimination of spring shoot- 
ing. The sportsmen and gunners 
in this territory are convinced by 
what they have seen this summer 
that the cutting out of spring 
shooting is a good thing, but they 
all want the hour either before 
sunrise or after sunset, as it is only 
then that they get their shooting. 

“It is easy to see from this that 
as long as the Federal law shall 
continue to protect these birds dur- 
ing the spring, the mallard, black 
and teal ducks will continue to 
breed in these waters in increased 
numbers each year.” 


FEDERAL CONSTITUTIONALI- 
TY TEST CASE ENGAGES 
A. G, P, ASSOCIATION’S 
ATTENTION 


The two things that to-day are 
chiefly engaging the attention of 
the American Game Protective 
Association are the proposed 
treaty for the protection of birds 
that migrate between the Dominion 
of Canada and the United States, 
and the forthcoming test of the 
Weeks-McLean migratory bird law 
in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The war has 
seriously handicapped the treaty 
work and there is no chance of 
the test case coming before the 
court before spring. There fol- 
lows a brief review of both these 
matters to date: 

The appeal from the decision of 
Judge Jacob Trieber of the United 
States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Arkansas, in 
which he held the Weeks-McLean 
migratory bird law unconstitutional, 
will be on the calendar of the 
October term of the United States 
Supreme (ourt, but probably will 
not be reached for argument until 
some time in the spring of 1915. 

Messrs. Julien v Davies and 
Frederic R. Coudert, two of the 
greatest constitutional authorities 
in the country, have offered, 
through the American Game Pro 
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tective Association, to aid in the 
defense of the law. 
Since Judge Trieber’s original 


action in sustaining the demurrer 
interposed to the indictment found 
under the law against Harvey C. 
Shauver, some interesting facts 
have come to light. 

At the request of the Attorney- 
General of the United States, 
Judge Trieber, in July, received 
and considered a brief_ prepared 
by the Department of Justice in 
support of a motion for a rehear- 
ing on this demurrer. 


Queer Angles to Arkansas 
Case 


When the demurrer was argued 
in the spring, the Department ot 
Justice had no notice that the 
iaw was being questioned and the 
decision declaring it unconstitu- 
tional came as a great surprise. 
It has since developed that Mr. 
Shauver had no desire to test the 
law; that he unintentionally vio- 
lated it and that he was willing 
to plead guilty and pay a fine. 
Certain gentlemen in Arkansas 
seem to have persuaded him to 
test the law, offering to act in his 
behalf without compensation. One 
of these gentlemen had agreed 
with the officers of this Associa- 
tion to keep them informed of any 
such proposed test which came to 
his notice. He failed to keep his 
sromise and failed to notify the 
Department of Justice or ay of 
the organizations and individuals 
interested in sustaining the law. 
Such action hardly requires com 
ment. ‘ ; 

When the Department of Justice 
learned of the decision it re- 
quested Judge Trieber to enter- 
tain a motion for a_ rehearing, 
which he agreed to do. Assistant 
Attorneys General Underwood and 
Herron had charge of the matter 
of preparing a brief to be_pre- 
sented on this rehearing. While 
they were engaged in this work 
the counsel for this Association 
supplied them with data, memo 
randa of decisions of the courts 
and other material which he had 
collected during his study of the 
questions involved, and with Mr. 
George Shiras, 3d, the author of 
the original bill for the Federal 
protection of migratory birds, had 
a conference with them at Wash- 
ington on the legal points. 

“he Association also offered to 
have Mr. Haskell attend before 
Judge Trieber on the reargument 
if the attorney-general so desired 
The Department of Justice, how- 
ever, decided to submit the argu 
ment on the briefs alone and this 
was done in the early part of 
July. Judge Trieber declined to 
change his original decision and 
thereupon the appeal stated above 
was taken. 

The brief submitted by the De- 
partment of Justice argued that 
under the Interstate Commerce 
Clause of the Constitution, Con- 
ress had the power to enact the 
aw. The opponents of the law 
contended that the title to the mi- 
gratory birds was in the State 
where the birds happened to be. 
Taking this for the purpose of 
argument as true, the Government 
urged that, of necessity, title to 
them passed from one State to 
another as they crossed the boun- 
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dary lines between the States. Such 
being the case, under the decisions 
of the courts defining commerce as 
something more than traffic, name- 
ly, intercourse, the passing of such 
title would be considered com- 
merce and therefore subject to 
control by the Government. 

An example of such intercourse 
is where thousands of people daily 
passing and repassing over a bridge 
between two States can be said to 
be engaged in commerce as if they 
were shipping cargoes of merchan- 
dise from State to State. As the 
transit of persons is_ interstate 
commerce, so the transit or passage 
of the migratory birds among the 
States would come under the same 
category. 

Nation Owns Migratory Birds 

The principal argument, how- 
ever made by the Government was 
that these birds belong to the 
— of our nation and that the 

nited States as representative of 
the people holds the title to them 
in trust, thus conferring a property 
right to them in the Government. 
Under the Constitution, Congress 
has power to make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting 
such property. (Constitution, Art. 
IV, Sec. 3.) It is this principle 
which the supporters of the law 
expect the Supreme Court to adopt 
when the case comes before it. 
The foundation for such an argu- 
ment appears in the decision of 
Geer vs. Connecticut (161 U. S. 
519). While this case has been 
cited as a precedent against the 
right of Congress to pass the bill, 
yet eminent lawyers find in that 
decision a construction of the law 
relating to wild game which can be 
applied in favor of the constitu- 
tionality of this law. 

The counsel of this Asociation 
made this same argument before 
the Congressional committees which 
reported the bill favorably, They 
were convinced, as appears by their 
subsequent action. 

Judge Trieber held in his opin- 
ion that the law affecting the birds 
which migrate and the non-migra- 
ting birds was the same. We are 
confident that the judges of the 
Supreme Court will distinguish be- 
tween them, hold that the decisions 
heretofore made did not relate to 
the migrating birds, and, supple- 
menting the decision in Geer vs. 
Connecticut, will sustain the law. 


STOP MARKET HUNTING IN 
ARKANSAS 


The A. G. P. Association is aid- 
ing the movement to put a stop to 
the annual wholesale slaughter of 
ducks by the market hunters in 
Arkansas and their subsequent 
marketing in Illinois. 

Mr. Arthur D. Holthaus, deputy 
game commissioner of Missouri, 
has been authorized by Pr esident 
Burnham to represent this organi- 
zation at the annual meeting of 
the Illinois Fish and Game Con- 
servation Society at Chicago this 
month and do everything in his 
power to help the campaign that 
will probably be started there to 
secure the passage of a no-sale-of- 
game law at the next meeting of 
the Illinois legislature. 

The existing situation is an in- 
tolerable imposition on the sports- 
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men of the entire Mississippi 
valley. They are determined_to 
put a stop to it forthwith. The 
case is very well put by Mr. E. T. 


Grether, the veteran editor of the 
sportsmen’s department of the St. 
Louis Globe- Democrat in a recent 
issue of that paper 

“In order to prevent the waste- 
ful killing of ducks, Illinois pro- 
hibits the sale of game killed in 
that State. Market hunters evade 
this law by killing the wild fowl 
after they have migrated into Ar- 
kansas, then shipping them back 
into Illinois under the wording of 
that law, which only prohibits the 
sale of ducks killed in Illinois. 

“The enormous sale of wild fowl 
in Illinois when shipped from Ar- 
kansas is one of the main reasons 
why other States are deprived of 
hunting privileges by shortened 
seasons in trying to save the ducks 
from extermination. 

“Hunters from other States are 
not permitted in Arkansas, yet 
mar&et hunters there enjoy un- 
restrained freedom to kill and ship 
wild ducks, and reap a harvest at 
the expense of other States now at- 
tempting to protect the ducks by 
rigid laws. 

“Illinois can stop most of this 
slaughter by closing her markets 
against the sale of game, no matter 
where killed, as_is done in Mis- 
souri and other States.” 

Apparently the sale of ducks in 
the Chicago and St. Louis markets 
constitutes a monopoly. The 
market hunters are said to sell 
their bags to one Rice at Manila, 
Ark., whose representative in the 
two cities is said to be named 
Hardy. Mr. Holthaus quotes the 
latter as stating that he made $800 
in one day on the sale of ducks 
and that his profits were never 
less than $100 a day as long as the 
stream of birds slaughtered by the 
wholesale continued. 

It would seem that the Lacey 
a is being violated in this matter 

birds are brought into Missouri 
pe ilinois, as they probably 
are. The attention of the Federal 
authorities and of those of the 
state of Missouri is invited to this 
Situation. 

Advices received as we go to 
press are to the effect that Mr. 
Grether has been delegated by the 
Missouri Fish and Game Associa- 
tion to accompany Mr. Holthaus to 
Chicago and urge the passage of a 
no-sale law in Illinois as the best 
method of obviating the alleged 
gross violations of the existing no- 
sale law in Missouri. 


LAST PASSENGER PIGEON IN 
WORLD IS DEAD AT ZOO 


Species Is Extinct with Passing 
of Famous Survivor Sept, 2 


_The passenger pigeon, the last 
of its species, died suddenly Sep 
tember 2d at the Cincinnati Zou 
It is believed the bird died of an 
apoplectic stroke as it had a simi 
lar stroke some weeks ago. It was 
found dead shortly after noon by 
William Bruntz, its keeper, beside 
the low roost made for it when 
it became too infirm to fly to its 
accustomed roost. The bird was a 
female and the ge Zoo had 
a standing offer out for several 
years of $1,000 in any person who 
would find a male so that the race 


might be preserved. The dead bird 
was twenty-nine years old, 

The carcass will be shipped to 
the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington and mounted. All the 
feathers the bird shed for several 
months have been preserved and 
will be sent with it, so that the 
taxidermists will be ab’e to restore 
the bird to as near.y its natural 
appearance as poss ble In 1876 
the passenger pigeons were so nu 
merous that they formed clouds in 
passing over Cincinnati. In 1880 
they began to disappear, and fou: 
years later were very scarce. 
FISH AND GAME COMMISSION 
WILL INFORM PUBLIC AS TO 
THE NECESSITY AND VALUE 
OF GAME PROTECTION AND 
PRESERVATION—U. 8S. SCIEN- 

TISTS IN CHARGE 

The California Fish and Game 
Commission. believing that educa 
tion as to the necessity and value 
of game protection and preserva 
tion is a more efficient means of 
conserving the state’s game than 
police patrol, has inaugurated a 
bureau of research and pubiicity. 
Dr. Harold C. Bryant, of the 
University of California, has been 
placed in charge of the new work. 
The function of this bureau will 
be to find ways and means of 
protecting and preserving for ign 
and domestic game birds within 
the State and to dispense informa 
tion relative to game by means of 
correspondence, public illustrated 
lectures, and by the issuance of 
bulletins dealing with the status 
of game. A study will also be 
made of the habitats, habits and 
breeding seasons of the different 
game birds and mammals of the 
state so that a basis for sane game 
laws may be afforded. 

Laws and _ police measures, 
though necessary, are not so ef 
fective for the preservation of 
game as an enlightened public sen 
timent. This new move of the 
commission will hasten the day 
when a large force of wardens, 

making hundreds of arrests yearly, 
will be unnecessary. 

Fish anD GAME CoMMISSION. 
GAME WARDENS BUSY ON 
COLUMBUS DAY 


Game Wardens David Benson, 
of Far Rockaway, and John Ward, 
from Brooklyn, arrested and 
brought before Judges Edward T. 
New, of Lynbrook, and Louis M. 
Raisig, of Cedarhurst, fourteen 
cases in violation of the Game 
Laws. Twelve of them were 
Italians. The State of New York 
realized over $200 in fines from 
the said violations. 

These violaters were either kill 
ing song birds or hunting without 
a license. 


DEER HUNTING FORBIDDEN 
BECAUSE OF FOREST 
FIRES 


In Oregon and Massachusetts, 
on account of the unusually dry 
season, the governor under 
authority of law closed the 
deer season during the latter part 
of August, as many forest fires 
were reported to have been started 
by careless hunters.—l S. Bio 
logical Survey 
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NEW JERSEY RIFLE REGU- 
LATIONS 


Field & Stream I'ublishing Co. 

Would you be so kind as to 
answer me the following questions: 

I live in the State of New Jersey, 
where it is against the law to 
hunt with a repeating rifle, and I 
would like to purchase a Savage 
repeater (box magazine’ type) 
shooting .22 short, long or long 
rifle cartridges. 

I intend to use this rifle for 
target practise, and would like to 
know if I could be arrested for 
carrying a repeating rifle on my 
way to the range. 

Would also like to know if a 
box magazine repeater could be 
plugged so that it could be legally 
used for hunting. Also can a 
tubular magazine be used for hunt- 
ing if plugged. 

There is also a peculiar clause 
in the New Jersey game laws in 
which the hunting of deer is pro- 
hibited, except with a shotgun, and 
nothing larger than BB shot can 
be use It seems to me that such 
an unjust law would cause the in- 
jury and slow death of many a 
deer which otherwise would be 
killed instantly. 

If you think this is of enough 
interest for your columns I would 
be very much pleased to see it 
there. Earte D,. SHERWOOD. 


Ans.—You will have no trouble 
if you carry a repeating rifle to 
and from the rifle range either in 
a case or taken down. If you are 
found walking in the fields with 
it, except as above described, you 
would have the appearance of 
breaking the law. 

We know of no way to plug a 
box magazine rifle. 

A tubular magazine rifle or shot- 
gun may be used for hunting if 
so plugged that not more than two 
shots may be fired without reload- 
ing. That is, one shell in the 
magazine and one in the barrel. 

The buckshot allowed for deer 
by the New Jersey law is consid- 
erably larger than BB.—Eb. 


INFORMATION BOOKLET ON 
ARMY RIFLES 


Field and Stream Publishing Co. 

We_ have been_ informed that 
Mr. Edward C. Crossman _in an 
article appearing in the October 
number of Fretp anp STREAM, 
states, that ‘Rules for the Manage- 
ment of the U. Magazine Rifle, 
Model of 1903, Cal. 30,” is sold 
by this office at 15 cents, which 
is an error, the price of the new 
edition of the publication being 
35 cents. The old obsolete edi- 
tion was priced at 15 cents, and 
we trust that you may be able 
to correct this error in your 
columns, if consistent. 

Jostan H. Brinker, 

Superintendent. 
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ANOTHER GUN CRANE 


Editor, Fietp & STREAM: 


I have been an admirer of your 
excellent magazine for quite a few 
years and have noticed that most 
of the letters come from the West. 
Why not have one from the Bay 
+4 

arsenal consists of my good 
old gi a 10-gauge Belgian im- 
ported double-barreled shotgun, 
and a Colt’s 38 caliber officer’s 
model, for target work. 

The 10-gauge was the first gun 
I owned and I was hardly big 
enough to carry it, but the first 
morning the law was off I was 
heading for the woods, after par- 
tridges. 

The all-around gun for me is the 
16-gauge, but as time goes on and 
the game gets scarcer each year, 
the 20-gauge will be the leading 
gun for sportsmen. 

If any of the readers of this 
letter (providing it doesn’t reach 
the wastebasket) have 38-caliber 
revolvers it would pay them to re- 
load their own cartridges. Read 
Mr. Crossman’s views on making 
your own ammunition in the Au 
gust issue of Frerp & Stream. 

I have an Ideal No. 8 special 
tool with double adjustable cham- 
bers and two molds for casting 
38’s. No. 1% Winchester primers 
are ideal for .38 longs, and you 
certainly know what your own am- 
munition is going to do when you 
shoot. 

I have handled a good many 


high-powered rifles, but none that | 


compares with the .303 Savage. It 
can shoot and do the execution as 
well as the .45-70 or the .38-55. 

Just a word more: Let me rec- 
ommend the .22 Remington re- 
peater for anybody that wants to 
have some sport. I handled one 
for two years and the cost wasn’t 
anything compared to the sport I 
got out of this rifle. 


E. H. Brown. 


RE-BLUING BARRELS 
Editor Firetp anp STREAM: 

I am a reader of Fretp anpD 
Stream and would be much 
obliged if you would favor me 
with an answer for the following: 

On the market there is a fluid 
or acid for the re-bluing of gun 
barrels and parts. Could you please 
tell me where this acid can be 
purchased, or furnish me with the 
formula for same, and directions 
or use? have tried several 
large sporting goods stores, but 
can get no information. 


ALsEertT R. Worrten. 


Ans.—Mr. R. H. Berkstresser, 
1126 West Market Street, York, 
Pa., advertises a recipe for bluing 
and browning gun barrels for 
$1.00. 
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SIZES OF TARGET RINGS 





Scoring 25 yds. 50 yds. 100 yds. 
Points diameter diameter diameter 
10 0.5 inch linch. 2 inch 

9 1 ‘“ o « 4 * 

. 34° 5 6 * 

7 2 “ 4 « g « 

6 2.5 “ 5 “ 10 “ 

5 3 “ 6g 12 “ 

4 a . | tape 

3 4 se Beg is * 

2 3 Ww . > | 
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Rem arks 

Colored black to form bull’s-eye 

Note 
Targets will b . inches square 
for 25 and 50 yd. and 12 inches 
square for 100 yd. shooting and 
only so many rings as can be in 
cluded in these dimensions re 


spectively will be printec 











MAN TARGET 


Standard at 500 yards: Black is 
26 in. wide x 22 in. high, and 
rings are 11 in. For small caliber 
.22 range at 100 yards reduce 
proportionately. 


HUNTING HAWKS 


Last fall it wa my extreme 
good fortune to be "loud to hunt 
on Fisher’s Island off the mouth 
of the Thames River near New 
London. The club furnishes fine 
pheasant shooting to its members, 
and also fair bags of ducks are 
made on the small fresh water 
ponds scattered around the island. 
The breeding and rearing of the 
pheasants is carried on by two 
Scotch game-keepers, and _ their 
success has been remarkable. I 
was especially interested in the 
various methods they use to ex- 
terminate the birds and animals 
which prey upon their charges. 
Hawks, rats, snakes, crows, occa- 
sional owls, and domestic cats 
turned wild are their chief tron- 
bles, and as the preserve on the 
island is near ei ght miles long and 
from a mile to two miles broad, it 
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is readily seen that these two men 
have much to contend with. Be- 
hind their little cottage is a fence, 
like a bill-boara, to which were 
nailed when I was there, one hun- 
dred and _ seventy-seven hawks 
which they had killed in a few 
days less than ten months, and al- 
most four-fifths of them in_Sep- 
tember and early in October. There 
were Cooper, harrier, sharpshin 
pigeon and duck—hawks an 

others, too, which I did not recog- 
nize. The head game-keeper told 
me that every year, for two or 
three days in September, there 
would be a regular flight of hawks 
going south which would strike the 
north end of the island two or 
three birds at a time and work its 
length, ne low looking for prey. 
Last fall, being properly placed, 
these two men accounted for fifty- 
five in the one day, which was the 
heart of the flignt. Giving to each 
of these one hundred and seventy 
hawks, which fell to their guns, 
an allowance of two birds a day, 
in one year their prey would total 
109,210 birds, song-birds perhaps 

in the majority, over game birds. 
This average of two birds a day to 
each hawk is very low indeed; in 
fact, three would be much closer, 
when you consider the feeding of 
the hawks’ young, when the aver- 
age probably runs up as high as 
five or six. It’s the duty of every 
good sportsman and bird lover to 
go out of his way to kill every 
hawk he may come across, also 
every stray house-cat in the coun- 
try, and personally I believe every 
crow as well, for never will I for- 
get seeing as a boy a crow devour- 
ing a nest of young robins in the 
vines on the porch of my father’s 
house. These two Scotch game- 
keepers have saved for us, this 
coming year, undoubtedly 125,000 
birds, how many have you and I 
saved? I haven’t killed a hawk 
in three years; have you? Well, 
let’s do better. 


E. A. G. W. 
RENDEZVOUS FOR OUTERS 


Sportsman’s and Travel Show at 
New Grand Central Palace, N. Y. 


The annual rendezvous for 
American hunters, anglers, camp- 
ers, explorers and tourists will be 
the Sportsman’s and Travel Show, 
February 20-27, at the New Grand 
Central Palace, with its annual 
outdoor metropolitan trapshooting 
tournament in full blast on the 
roof of the sky-scraping exhibi- 
tion building at Lexington Avenue, 
Forty-sixth and forty-seventh 
Streets. The management will be 
the same as that of seventeen suc- 
cessful sportsmen’s shows, 1895- 
1910, with their originator, Captain 
J A. H. Dressel, at the heim. 
This 1915 show, according to 
Captain Dressel’s proclamation, is 
to be an “Old-Fashioned Sports- 
men’s Show,” with guides, In- 
dians, trophies and those woodland 


temporary habitations yclept by 
Dan Beard, ‘cabins, shacks and 
shelters.” ‘Continuous action is 


insured by catering to the fancy 
of “the man behind the gun” by 
providing all trapshooters, amateur 
ind professional, with their fill of 
“the sport alluring,” but so high 
up that the roar of the clay 
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pigeon-smashing artillery cannot 
disturb the peace of exhibitors and 
visitors in the show _ below. 
Thousands of inquiries from 
sportsmen throughout the United 
States and Canada show that they 
yearn for a “regular old-fashioned 
sportsmen’s show” and the man- 
agement have taken the cue. 

Whatever fair game remains in 
the fields, forests and waters of 
America for the sportsmen of to- 
day to seek would not be here 
were it not for Conservation and 
the men who woke up in time to 
father it; so Conservation of game 
birds and animals and fish and 
the preservation of the trees and 
flora necessary for life to the 
fauna will be a dominant note in 
the 1915 Sportsmen’s Show and 
those which will continue annually 
to follow it. 

Sportsmen of our American 
cities have to go much further 
afield to-day to find a fish to lure 
or legitimate game than their 
daddies used to have to go and 
the Travel phase of the show will 
help them or tourists with other 
motives to find out where to go 
and how to get there. The savage 
warfare that is devastating and 
depopulating the countries across 
the sea, created by those wastrels 
of human life, their royal ma- 
jesties, the gunmen of Europe, 
has sent Americans abroad home 
with the conviction that the land 
they live in is the best to stay in 
for some time to come, so the 
Travel end of the show will find 
plenty to do in educating people 
to “See America First.’ Of all 


of the seven seas the Carribean 
and our side of the Western 
Ocean is now about the safest so 


far as hostile war vessels are con- 
cerned, so that special attention 
will be paid to tourist and sports- 
men’s travel to Florida, South 
America and the British West In- 
dies especially. 

The new om rapidly developing 
interest in camping for boys and 
girls will receive special emphasis 
in the coming show and there will 
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be ample provision made to assure 
outers of all kinds, including those 
who prefer to shoot game with a 
camera instead of with a gun, that 
they will be interested. Woman’s 
sphere in these days includes all 
outdoors and at this show she can 
see little shotguns designed for 
fair modern Dianas and the latest 
wrinkles in camp cooking utensils 
and camping costume for women. 


RESULTS WITH THE NEW 
250 CAL. 


Editor, Fretp & STREAM: 
I am just home from a seven 
week pasear in new country in 
Oregon and Northern California 
“— a pair of .250 Savage rifles. 
ae north we killed eleven bucks, 
in the 


two States, four with the 
Ross of MacFarland’s ,» and seven 
with the .250 Savage. It is the 
most deadly little devil I ever saw 
—the .250-3000. Not one buck 
took even a second shot. I killed 
five with it, MacF. killed one 


with it, and the lady killed a fine 


three-pointer, found him herself, 
skinned him and packed in the 
head. One fine day MacF. and 


I, with the pair of .250’s, were on 
our way to the top of a high peak 


to make a map of that new and 
devoid-of-trails country. We ran 
into a buck at about 150 yards, 
and in 1% minutes we killed 


four fine bucks, three of them go- 
ing to yours truly, and one to 
MacF, who has but one arm. 

On returning home I sighted in 
the rifle for 800 yards, and then 
fired 18 shots, scoring 17 bulls 
and a close four. Also a 49 at 
500 and two scores of 46 at 300 
on the 8-inch bull, so the rifle is 
a wonder. 

We had a horse train pack us 
in, and then go back to civiliza- 
tion, and so for five weeks we 
didn’t see a human being outside 
of ourselves. Didn’t know but 
what war was raging just outside 
of our mountains. 

FE. C. Crossman 


Los Angeles, Cal. 





COMPARISON OF 12 AND 20 
GAUGE SCORES 


Field and Stream Trophy Cup 
Shoot, Manila Gun Club 


12 Gauge 
Total Total 
Dead Handicap 
Thompson 44 44 
Squires, R. W. 42 
Vanderford 42 
Carson 
Martin 
Orense 
Beach 
Northcott 
Piatt 
Daniels 
Almeida 
O’Dell 
Benedict 
ay 

Stevens 
‘Floyd 
Zembovitz 
Hartpence 
Vanderveer 


Squires, 
Perske 
Hodges 
Sherman 
Hileman 
Carter 
Armstrong 
Cisar 


UNKEL DAVID’S LETTER 
Dere Fetpe & StTREME. 


A man caim to me the uther 
day on the strete & obzervs, “Air 
you reely Unkel David? Why,” 
sais he, “it appears that with 
sutch a protooberent brane you ott 
to knoe better. Coodent you's spell 
korrekt if you. tride?”” um 
eezy,” sais I; “but it is a waist 
of letters to putt in so menny— 
the proper way wood be ‘krekt.’” 

Abowt evry so offen some thik- 
hedded simp has to krittysize mi 
awthoggerfy, till enny buddy but 
me wood git soar. But awl I anser 
is that the moast eeroodite Ed- 
dytur in the Yoonited Staits—a 
kollidge graddooate hoo is imploid 
mearly bek kos of his abillity to 
spot mistaiks, whuther tiperiter or 
oa ritten, & can kuss in foar (4) 

ngwidges if a korryspondunt ob- 
jex to a moddyrit use of the bloo 
pensil—this mirrykul of wizdum 
awlwais lets mi finisht at 
shuns go throo strate. ‘“Unkel 
David,” he sais to me one day, 
“T woodent knoe how to moddy y 
yore transpoarts & not rooin the 
wrythum. You have a nacheral 
nak for spelling, just like jbird 
is hatcht with mewzik pow BF in 
its throte. No skool or kollidge 
cood improove eether of you. But 
you reely coodent repoart the war 
in Yoorup, for it wood be oy 
to the nooze booroes.” Sais I, 
“Frentch & Jermun is a_ sintch. 
Enny buddy can rite ‘zwy logger,’ 
‘o dy kolone’ & ‘ik leebist doo.’ 
Maik it fotty dollers ($40) a 
munth & mi feed, & yore unkel 
gits his tikkit on the first bote 
for Beljum.” I knoed it was 
eether that or go to a Chawtawky 
kamp meeting with Sar An, & I 
preeferred bumshells & suddin 
deth to the soshul aktivities of a 
hull army kore of garrulus & 
tawkytive wimmen. ‘Let me 
perrish at the frunt,” sais I, 
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“ruther than in the bak seetz at 
a muthers meeting!” But the 
Eddytur was obdoorit—whitch I 
am now glad to repoart, bekos the 
kold wether busted up the kamp 
feetcher of the meeting & the 
wimmen of Sar An’s klub turned 
it intoo a brij whist kongress, in- 
klooding no men but me & two 
(2) uther klerjymen hoo dident 
know the first roodymints of the 
gaim. 

So owr domestik moalskin is 
now stufft with enuff long grene 
to run us throo till Krismuss, & 
beyund that seezon of unlimmyted 
turky & mintz pie it wood be 
footile to maik enny plans. For 
when a man’s appytite is rekt, 
trooly all is lost but onner & he 
must beginn like a littel child to 
bild anoo his shatterd life. It is 
a bootyful thot! 

I wood that I mite print in 
this grate reelijus maggyzeen a 
word of thanx to awl the frends 
hoo chere mi sad hart with luving 
messidges—sent kollekt & uther 
wise. Me & Sar An have got as 
menny as three (3) poastel keerds 
at wunst with fottygraffs of pik- 
teresk graiveyards, big punkins & 
wimmen drest in Skotch plad sox 
& hi-bakt tukking coambs. Alsoe 
bizness proppysishuns, saim as 
thoze heerin staited, too wit: 

“For Sale. The only reeskrip- 
shun drugstoar in a Neweh Karliny 
knownty-seet town. Poaker tabels 
in Cirkit Judge’s offis upstares. 
No_ blokkaid still or uther op- 
pyzishun.” 

“Dere Unkel David. Will give 
you haff intrust in a weakly nooze- 
paper, with job as eddytur. Fotty- 
ate (48) bonyfidy subskribers—& 
moar we can git on the kreddit 
sistem. Bring a gun, sum _hoss 
linnymint & a pakkidge of stikking 
plaster. A reel live proppysishun.” 

“Onnerd Sir. It is mi privilidge 
to reekwest the akseptence of mi 
umbel ospytallity by yoreself & 
rt absteemyus wife dooring the 
atfish seezun. Oodels of fish, 
first-klass bate & hoam komforts, 
sum as big as a skinnd mewl. 
Plane koking & no flees.” 

The last kommoonykashun is 
from Loozyanny & hits me abowt 
rite; but Sar An wants the drug- 
stoar with a mannykoor tabel in 
one (1) korner—whitch she sais 
is a jenteel bizness & good munny 
at a kwarter a_ throe—jest like 
enny buddy wood give a kwarter 
to have their nales dug! She has 
a idee of using mi thumms as a 
sine—dug & undug—whitch mite 
draw traid & mite not. Nawth 
Karliny dirt is moastly rox, whitch 
reekwire dinymite & uther things 
not sootabel under thumm nales. 
But Sar n has been reeding 
“The Perrils of a Mannykoor 
Girl,” & she may be diffykilt to 
horn off. 

A Noo Yawk kostoomer rites me 
that he has brung owt a ellygant 
noo stile in fishing soots whitch 
he cawls the ““Unkel David.” The 
cote pokkits are awl two (2) 
kwartz kapassity, & the britches 
has a gun-skab ard in the flank 
to fit a fotty (40)-sum-odd rane- 
maker of the old skool. He is now 
kompiling a moddyfykashun of 
saim for the fare anguler, split 
eest & west & with a dubbel row 
of reel ™.- up the nawth 
bounderry. “Rar An” will 
be a —~ a. 4 & I wood like 
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to have boath these soots offerd 
as subskripshun preemyums—not 
the sampuls owr Noo Yawk frend 
sais he will preesent to me & Sar 
An, but moar of the saim. 

Yores trulie, UnKket Davin. 

I wood sujjest that there 
is big munny in maiking “Unkel 
David” shooze, & awlsoe “Sar 
An” shirt wastes of speshul deesine 
for wimmen not too peeteet of 
figger but moar inklined to matoor 
bewty. Spessyfykashuns & bloo 
prints furnisht free grattis. 

Unket D. 

P. S._ It is sum probbubbel that 
we shell git bizzy with them 
Loozyanny katfish. U. D. 


BALLISTICS FOR THE SPORTS- 
MAN 

Second Part of Chapter III on 
Recoil 


By Edward C, Crossman 


Recoil enerev like striking 
energy, is measured in foot-pounds, 
not in pounds. A foot-pound is 
the power required to lift a pound 
a foot, 10 ft.-lbs., the power re- 
quired to lift 10 Ibs. a foot. Occa- 
sionally some bright youth puts 
the butt of his rifle against the pan 
of a scale and pulls the trigger, 
discovering to his horror that his 
rifle kicks, maybe, 50 Ibs., which 
compared with catalogue figures, 
indicates some exceptional rifle. 
This is not the system of measur 
ing recoil. 

Let us lock into the method of 
actualiy calculating recoil. All the 
formule we shall use give the re 
coil spond of the gun in feet per 
secon This speed figure tells us 
nearly as much about what a gun 
will do to us as the final figure in- 
dicating the actual foot-pounds of 
energy developed by the gun of 
certain weight, moving at a certain 
speed. 

None of these formule are en 
tirely accurate, because none of 
them take into consideration effect 
of cross-section of bore and bullet, 
and if their results are correct 
with a .30 caliber, they cannot be 
entirely correct with a .40 cal. 
or .25 cal., using the same weight 
bullet, at the same speed, and 
weighing the same. 

There are three recognized 
formule for obtaining the rate at 
which a gun is driven backward. 
The first is that used in the Navy, 
the Al ger ._— Translating 
it into plain English, we do this: 

To the weight of the bullet in 
grains, add the weight of half the 
powder charge, multiply by the 
velocity of the bullet, divide the 
result by the weight of the rifle in 
grains. An example is the U. S. 
New Springfield, bullet 150 gr., 
powder charge 48 gr., velocity 
2,700 ft.-secs., weight of rifle, say, 
9 Ibs. or 63,000 gr. We have, 
then, 150 gr. plus % of 48 or 174 
gr., times 2,700, divided by 63,000 
or 7.46 ft.-secs., which is the 
actual speed of the rifle. To get 
the energy we use the old formula, 
applicable to a moving rifle as 
well as to a moving bullet; energy 
equals, velocity squared, times 
weight of object, divided by 64.4. 
Squaring our 7.46 and multiplying 
by 9—weight of rifle in pounds— 
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Table of Ballistics We'll take the standard weight 

: gun and load used by the Win 

RECOIL OF BIG BORE EXPRESS CARTRIDGES, CORDITE chester foks, for the sake of 
Rifle Recoil Recoil] checking by their catalogue. 

Cartridge Weight Bullet Powder Velocity Energy Velocity Energy Gun weight, 734 lbs. or 54,250; 

foot sec. foot Ibs. weight of shot, 1% oz. or 545 gr.; 

a 900 110 1950 75390 19.5 95 weight of powder, 3% drams, 01 
















































































Pe ees 13 750 100 2050 6995 21.4 92.5 say 38 gr.; muzzle velocity, 1,200 
eam 10 570 80 2100 5580 22 *5 ft.-secs. In figuring shotgun re 
WR. ll 520 id 5085 18.5 57 coil we've got to count in the 
ll 480 t5 5037 17.6 D4 wads, about 30 gr. weight, as part 
~ 480 75 4817 17.4 52 of our projectile, so therefore ou 
* OBS cccccess 12.5 480 rf 4817 15.6 5.5 shot weight is boosted from 540 
eae ner il 480 70 4922 17.6 51.5 to 575 gr. Lining up the problem 
WR...M 9 410 65 5022 20 56.5 we have. 575 times 1,200, plus 
WR. 11 410 69 DU22 16.5 46.5 4,700 times 38, divided by 54,250, 
WR. 12.5 410 65 022 14.6 41.5 or 16 ft.-secs. speed of recoil. 
400 .. 10.5 400 50 2150 4100 15.2 37.6 That is, our trap gun trave's fast 
cosncode 8.8 100 60 2200 4300 19.2 48 er backward than does the _ .405, 
9 270 40 2000 2396 12.1 17.2 but it is a lighter gun. Trans 
‘ating into energy figures, we find 
FOR COMPARISON that our shotgun gives us 31 ft 
333 8.5 250 50 2600 3750 15.6 30.5 Ibs. recoil. The Winchester cata 
03 B 7.8 215 31 2000 1920 10.7 13.2 logue figures are 28 ft.-lbs., but 
1906 US 7.5 150 46 2700 2420 12. 19.4 they do not give the weight of the 
280 Rs....M 7.5 145 57 3150 3200 15.4 28.5 gun they use, the weight of ow 
(Oe woveccan Gis 300 50 2200 2235 14.6 29 own being taken from their cata 
sina val logue of Winchester repeating 
“Mi . shotguns. 
M—Magazine. Z i 
Weight in all cases of double rifle where magazine is not meant. For black powder cartridges, se 
© Growar Thi : . : wae > + .. army formula uses the fixed figure 
Stewart White rifle, described by him in “Land of Foot Prints’’ as 3.000 instead of 4,700, as for 
ROWE © SENEEES gunen. smokeless. If we take the 45-70 


then dividing by 64.4, we get 7.4 big game cartridges, the English 500 for example, our little prope 
ft.-Ibs. onneey: ; 7 war thie system: - ® sition would look like this: 

: 9 . ‘ 
_ This seems like a mild figure To the weight of the bullet, add 70 gro hulle, 900; weight Df rifle, 
for the service rifle, and it is, for double the weight of the powder 4 or , 500; 
on examining into this Navy for charge, multiply by bullet velocity, a : 2 
mula we find that they say it gives then divide by ‘rifle weight in Then we have 1,200 times 500 
merely the result of the bullet and grains. , : pus 3,000 times 70, divided by 
gases in the rifle, but does not z poe 63,000, or 12.85 ft.-secs. speed of 
take into account the added effect If we apply this to the Spring- ;ecoil. Translating into energy we 
cf the rush of gases into the air. field we get a backward speed of get 23 ft.-lbs. The Winchester 
They say also that this formula 10.50 ft.-secs.. so the results are figures are 18.43 ft.-lbs., but their 
gives but 7/10 of the actual recoi] "Ot greatly different from our weight of rifle is given in no in 





speed. army system. stance. If the 9-lb. New Spring 
Therefore ; j Supposing we take a strange field gives 13% ft.-lbs., then I 
rherefore, adding the difference pp g g certainly expect the 9-Ib 


to our 7.46, we get a backward Trifle, and desire to find out what show! d : oo ao 
speed of 10.81 ft.-secs. and a recoil it is going to do to us. The .405 45-70-500 to show 23 ft.- 

energy of 10.80 squared, times 9, Will aftord a good example, not be- The .280 Ross rifle, for example, 
divided by 64.4, or 16.30 ft.-Ibs., Cause it is strange, but because we weighing 7% Ibs., and firing a 
which is about the result we obtain Can compare our results with the 2-gr. copper-tube bul-et at 3,100 
by other formule. figures printed in the Winchester ft.-secs., develops a recoil energy 
catalogue. of 21 ft.-lbs., and anyone who had 


partment of the Army calculates From the handy table printed in fired both rifles, = Ross — = 
the entire effect of gases upon the the Ideal (Marlin Firearms Co.) b:& 45 70500, will — a _ 
rifle, both in the bore, and rush- loading tool catalogue, No. 24, big gun kicks far harder thar 
ing against the air outside. To page 51, we find that the powder does the Ross. : 
calculate our kick in this system charge is 45 gr. of W. A. We Figures as to recoil effect will 
we do this: learn from the Winchester cata- always seem inaccurate so long as 
by logue that the velocity of the the shcoter does not also consider 
300-gr. bullet is 2,200, and the the shape of his stock and the way 
weight of the rifle is 81% lbs. or the recoil is applied to the 
59,500 gr. This is all we need shoulder. In shotguns the boring 
hnow. may seriously affect the weight ot 


il. Choke bores kick harder 





The system by the Ordnance De- 


Multiply velocity of bullet 
weight of bullet, add to this figure 
the resuit of 4,700 times the weight 
of the powder charge, divide by 
the weight of the rifle in grains. 








rec 





The 4,700 is a figure obtained by Using the army formula, we : _ 

experiment and pertains to smoke- have, therefore, 300 times 2,200, ‘#an_ do cylinder bores, some 
less powder. plus 4,700 times 45 fividead bby makes kick harder than others, al- 
set %. divided SY though choked alike. Muzzle-light 


Again taking our Springfield, we 59,500, or 14.7 ft.-secs. We know, 
have 150 times 2,700, p.us 4,700 therefore, to start with, that this throw, seem to kick harder than 
times 48, divided by 63,000, or a rifle comes back at the rate of muzzle-heavy ones, other things 
recoil speed in foot-seconds of 47% greater than that of the U. S. being equal Rifle butt plates hurt 
%.8 ft.-secs. This in turn gives us Service rifle, and we know that worse than’ shotgun shaped butt 
@n energy—using our same for this speed half again as much, p'ates certain drop of stock may 
mula as before for energy of mov: with a rifle of nearly the same hurt worse than another drop be 
ing objects—of 13.75 ft.-lbs. weight, is going to develop a con- cause of the different angle of the 

Seine oe Gok cow cnet abies siderable increase of energy. The ena teande. 

. energy we find by our energy for 


shotguns, because of their upward 









~~ —~ ce vane with sine, — mula is 28.40 ft.-lbs. While figures wil! allege that 
taking the average weight, § IS., meet a . two guns of the same weight and 
comes back at the rate of prac- . The W inchester catalogue gives firing the same charge, recoil ex 
tically 10 ft. per second, and that it as 28.24, which indicates that actly alike, the shooter will find 
it kicks practically 14  ft.-lbs. our formula is all right. that one may punish him severely, 
worth. If we fire said service rifle If we turn to the shotgun, and and the other may not. It is then 


— = get used to po have are curious to know whether a up to him and his gray matter to 
“ td Rauge = has other guns pet idea of a light-weight gun is find why one gun hurts, and ever 
a a ee arene , going to result in great grief, we avoid that shape of stock 

For cartridges fir ing Cordite, can use our army formula just Next Article “Killing Power of 
meaning practically all English the same Bullets.’ 








PISTOLS ALLOWED AT HOME 


Aldermen Pass an Ordinance 
Which Amends the Sullivan 
Gun Law 


The New York Aldermanic ordi- 
nance, passed at a recent meeting 
of the board, in effect amending 
the Sullivan pistol law by permit- 
ting any reputable househo der to 
keep a revolver in his home, 
became a law, as the Mayor 
refused to approve or veto 
it. The mew _ ordinance pro- 
vides that a householder or a store 
keeper may obtain a permit from 
a Magistrate, the Police Commis- 
sioner, Inspector, or Lieutenant 
upon payment of $1, which goes 
to the Police Fund. It is neces- 
sary, however, that the permit 
holder purchase his weapon twenty- 
four hours after receiving the 
permit, the dealer being required 
to make record of the name and 
address of the purchaser and the 
number and character of the 
weapon purchased. 

While the Sullivan law applies 
to the entire State, the charter of 
a city of the first class allows the 
municipal governing board to pass 
an ordinance amending certain of 
the law’s provisions insofar as they 
apply to that municipality. 


RIFLE-SHOOTING IN THE 
SCHOOLS 


Over fifteen thousand college 
and school-boy marksmen is the 
record for the school year ending 
June 30, 1914. Through the com- 
bined efforts of the National Rifle 
Association of America and the 
National Board for the Promotion 
of Rifle Practise, rapid strides are 
being made looking to the intro- 
duction of rifle-shooting as one of 
the recognized sports in the schools 
and colleges throughout the coun 
try, and the movement has been 
still further stimu'ated by a re 
cent act of Congress authorizing 
the free issue of rifles and am- 
munition to such clubs and to 
cadet corps. 

This work was begun several 
years ago by the National Rifle 
Association, backed by the War 
Department, with a result that at 
the present time there are 42 col- 
leges and universities and 88 pri 
vate and public preparatory schools 
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having rifle clubs. National cham- 
pionships are now being carried 
on in ‘Both classes of institutions. 
Among the col.eges ‘there are 
competitions, both indoor and out- 
door, representing the intercollegi- 
ate championship. and among the 
schools the Government has pre- 
sented trophies representing the 
public high school shooting cham- 
pionship and the military school 
championship of the country. The 
indoor competitions for both col- 
leges and schools are now being 
organized for the winter season. 
These matches are shot on indoor 
ranges with .22-caliber rifles. 

As an evidence of the fact that 
the athletic authorities of a great 
many col.eges and universities, as 
well as schools, are recognizing 
marksmanship as a part of their 
athletic curriculum, many of them 
are giving the college or school 
letter to those students who make 
the rifle teams. 

A feature of this work which is 
worthy of mention is the fact that 
there have been no serious acci 
dents of any kind on rifle ranges 
since the work was introduced, a 
claim that cou!d hardly hold good 
in connection with other promi 
nent school sports such as foot- 
ball and baseball. To overcome 
the erroneous impression in the 
minds of members of school boards 
that rifle-sshooting is dangerous, 
the War Department has offered 
to several cities sub target gun 
machines for installation in their 
high schools. This is an appa- 
ratus which teaches rifle-shooting 
without the use of powder and 
ball and is a mechanical contri- 
vance which assimilates actual 
rifle-firing and which has been 
used with great success on our 
warsh‘ps and in army barracks. 

There is one of these ma- 
chines in every high schoo! in 
Greater New York where there 
are over 7,000 schoolboys between 
the ages of ten and eighteen who 
qualify annually as Junior marks 
men under the schoolboy course 
approved by the War Department. 

After years of opposition the 
Boy Scouts of America are recog- 
nizing the value of teaching 
marksmanship as a character build 
er, and have authorized the issue 
of merit badges for marksmansh’p 
This work is carried on in co 
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operation with the National Rifle 
Association of America, which sup- 
lies instructors and _ supervisors. 
he value to the nation in train- 
ing the youth of the land in the 
mechanism and use of firearms is 
inestimable. A _ large standing 
army will not be a great necessity 
if citizens are trained in the first 
requisite of a defender of his 
country. Therefore, the promo 
tion of rifle-shooting not only 
trains the eye and the nerve and 
builds up the physical standard 
of our young men, but also at the 
same time adds a valuable asset 
to the defensive strength of the 
country. 
NATIONAL BoarD OF PROMOTION OF 
RirLe PRactiseE. 


START A RIFLE CLUB 


If you wish to start a rifle club 
and later become affiliated with the 
National Rifle Association, you can 
get a regular application blank 
from Lieut. Albert S. Jones, 
weegwerd Building, Washington, 

C., which carries with it the 
siete to shoot for regular N. 
R. A. trophies, which are offered 
each year. Affiliated members also 
have other privileges. 

When your club has joined the 
N. R. A. they will be able to ar- 
range with military 
company to shooting 
done over Armory 
range. 


your local 
have your 
their indoor 


A LETTER FROM THE WIN- 
NER OF THE PHILIPPINE 
SHOOT 


Fietp AnD STREAM: 

In the handicap shoot for your 
Trophy Cup, held by the Cosmo- 
politan Gun Club, this city, on the 
19th inst., I had the honor of 
winning your cup. As I was in 
bad condition at this shoot, on ac 
count of lack of practice, I wish to 
state that your cup was won by my 
gun, an /thaca No. 4, 12 gauge, 
and not by me. If a man finds 
that he is “off his feed’ at times 
and cannot get the game, my ad- 
vice is to get one of those guns 
and goshed if it won't get the 
game, or blue rocks, for you! 

Sincerely yours, 
cS &. Peart. 

Manila, P. I. 


TRAP-SHOOTING DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY DAVID H. 


VIRGINIA STATE TOURNA- 
MENT 


The annual State shoot was held 
at Roanoke, September 7 and 8, 
and was attended by nearly one 
hundred shooters. It was one of 
the most succesful events in the 
history of the State Association. 
The ‘Teaetene Association’s Ama- 
teur State Championship event at 
100 targets was won by Dr. L. G. 
Richards, Roanoke, with a perfect 
score of 100; S. T. Day, Waynes- 
boro, was runner-up with 96. The 
remaining five trophies in this 
event were taken in the order 


named: ‘. W. ig eS 
Staunton, W. E. Page 

b Hall. y 94; We 
Winfree Lynchburg, 94, and R. - 
Pierce, Wytheville, 93. The five- 
man State team contest at 50 tar- 
gets per man had six entries, and 
was a hot race between Roanoke 
No. 1 and the Staunton team, the 
former winning by 7 three tar- 
gets, 237 to 234, e winning 
team consisted of Frank Jones, 50; 
. M. Shepherd, 49; S. Jones 
48; Dr. L. G. Richards, 46, | 
Dr. E. C. Watson, 44; total, 237. 
High amateurs on the first wy 
were L. G. Richards, 198; L. 
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Puffenbarger, J. A. Anderson 
and R. A. tial, 189 each; 375 
Day, A. M. Shepherd and S. T 
Galleaher, 188 each. High qeotes 
sionals: Iuseman and 

Storr, 196 each; C. E. Goodrich, 
194; J. A. Anderson and L. 
Lewis, 187 each. On the second 
day the amateurs did a little better 
work, L. G. Richards being high 
on 194; E, C. Gunther, 191, and 
a oe Day, 189. Among the pro- 
fessionals F. a. was again 
high with 196; C. Goodrich and 
E. M. Daniel, 198 each; E. 
Storr, 194. On. the two days at 
400 targets, L. G. Richards headed 
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the head of this class with 289; 
W. R. Chamberlain second with 
287, and F. K. Eastman third with 
286. On the first day Bart Lewis 
and W. Henderson were high ama- 
teurs with 147 each; J. ©. Dixon 
and C. Peck 146 each, and 
B. P. Remy 144. The professional 
class had W. LD. Stannard at the 
head with 148; W. R. Chamber- 
lain 147 and F. K. Eastman 145. 
On the second day R. H. Bruns 
was high amateur with a perfect 
score of 150; Bart Lewis 14%, 
lesse Young and C. Edmonson 
148 each. High professional score 

made by F. G. Bills, 143; J. 
Hymer, 142; Stannard and East- 
man 141 each. In __ breaking 
straight on the second day R. H. 
Bruns established a_ record for 
these grounds, and had an unfin- 
ished run of 185. His record for 
the season up to this time is 95 
per cent on about 4,500 targets. 
At the Southern Handicap in 
1913 he broke the programme of 
100 targets straight; at Denver in 
1¥12 he broke the entire pro- 
gramme of 200 targets shooting 
over ten traps. This is an ama- 
teur record for three straight 
years. 

CAMDEN, N. J. 


race for the cham- 
of Southern Jersey 
on the grounds of the 
Shooting Association Oc- 

with twenty-two en- 
The association donated 
glass punch bowls as 
The event was won by 
Tomlin, of Glassboro, on a 
score of 98 out of 100 targets, a 
record for the race. His score 
included a run of 64 straight. 
Harry Anthony, of Camden, and 
W. E. Crane, of Hammonton, tied 
for second on 97, Crane winning 
the shoot-off, 24 to 21. Frank 
Hineline, of Camden, made the 
long run of the shoot, 72  unfin- 
ished, and Crane had an unfinished 
run of 65. Fred Slear headed the 
professionals with 97. At the 
half-way post Tomlin was leading 
with 49 out of 50. Fred Plum, At- 
lantic City; William H. Wakeman, 
Woodbury; Edward Haines, Cam- 
dén, and William H. Borden, De 
lanco, were tied for second place 
on 48 each. At the end of the 
third round Tomlin was still in the 
lead with 74; Harry Anthony and 
V. E. Crane getting into second 
on 72 each. In the last 
string Tomlin dropped one, going 
out with 98; Anthony and Crane 
went straight, and finished only 
one target behind the winner, wit 
97 each, repeating their record of 
1913, when they tied for runner- 
up honors. This race was inau- 
gurated in 1908 and has been an 
annual attraction since. Former 
winners of the championship are: 
1908, W. E. Crane, Hammonton, 
77 (event shot under hard. weather 
conditions); 1909, Wm. Pech- 
mann, Camden, 90; 1910, E. A. 
Cordery, Hammonton, 91; 1911, 
F Hineline, (amden, 93; 1912, 
McCarty, Woodbury, 
Dr. Wm. H. Matthews, 
95. 


The annual 
pionship 
was held 
Camden 
tober 3, 
trants. 
two cut 
rizes. 
Fred 


place 


George S. 
96; 1918, 
l'renton, 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
October 3 was a big day_for 
the Du Pont Trapshooting Club, 
fifty shooters being on hand for 
the various events scheduled. The 
special attractions were the races 


Shot Guns and Rifles 


for the open State championship; 
the Presiaent’s cup for ineligibles; 
the kugene Du Pont Chatlenge 
cup for Class A, and the second 
Conable cup championship: contest. 
‘Lhe race tor the cup emblematic 
ot the open championship ot Vela 
ware between td. tanksholder, 
and S. S. Colfax, Jr., challenger, 
was a one, the iatter tnaily 
on a score of ¥Y4 to Yo. 
first targets Banks 
lead of % targets; im 
the second round Coltax went 
straight, and nnished one target 
to the good with 48 to Banks’ 4/. 
the next two rounds were ties, 
giving the match to Colfax. Lhe 
maicu tor the W’resident’s cup for 
ineligibies between W. 3S. Colfax, 
holder, and W. A. Joslyn, chai 
lenger, was pulled ott betore the 
State championship event. Colfax 
won the cup a stew weeks ago, 
easily defeating T. W. Baker, and 
had an idea that he was to retain 
possession, but the result proved 
him a poor guesser, although the 
finish was a close one. Joslyn 
gained a target in the tirst round, 
breaking 24 to 23, and tied in the 
last 25 on 23, winning the cup on 
a score ot 47 to 46 for Colfax. 
ihe race is open to professionals 
only. the second ot the three 
tinal races for the Frank L. Co- 
nable $100 silver loving cup had 
nine contestants, and was won by 
I. Mathewson on a score of 44 
trom 19 yards. rhe cup has 
been in competition during the 
past year, a contest having been 
neld each month. The monthly 
winners, eleven in all, qualined for 
the tinais, which are shot in three 
matches of 50 targets each, under 
distance handicap. ‘The best two 
scores of the three matches are 
counted, and the contestant having 
the highest total on 100 targets is 
the winner. A. B. Richardson is 
high man to date with 85; T 
Mathewson 84; William Foord 83; 
J. B. McHugh 81; J. Magahern 
31, and R. P. Willis in the 
Class A challenge cup race J. H. 
Minnick was successful in defend- 
ing his title against = challen- 
gers, defeating H. P. Carlon by a 
score of 45 to 42, and Isaac 
Turner by a score of 45 to 44. 


close 
wonning 
in the 
secured a 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 


The Simon Pure Amateur 
Shoots inaugurated tive years ago 
by R. Elliott at his shooting park 
in Kansas City, have become ex- 
ceedingly popular. The one held 
on September 23 to 25 had an 
average daily attendance of sixty 
shooters. ‘The programme sched- 
uled ten 20-target events on the 
first and second days, and five 20 
target events on the third day. 
There was also an event at 10 
white flyers on the second, and 
one at 25 on the third day. The 
Missouri Valley championship at 
10 white flyers was won by UC. 
Dixon, of Joplin, Mo., on a score 
of 10 straight. The Simon Pure 
Amateur championship at 25 flyers 
was won by L. Larsen, of 
Kansas City, on a score of 23. 
The Simon Pure target champion- 
ship at 100 targets was won by 
A. S. Hurr, of Altona, Ill, on a 
score of 90, and 23 in the shoot- 
off. Practise day brought out a 
goodly number of shooters, George 
Grubb and Jesse Randall leading 
the amateurs with 91 each out of 
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H. Snyder 90; Jack 
Elliott and L. R. Conn 89 each. 
The professionals had (¢ G 
Spencer at the top with 96; J. L 
Head 94 and D. D. Gross 92. On 
the first day N. Mewmaw and R. 
Elliott, Jr., were the leading ama 
teurs with 183 each out of 200 
targets; D. Dahlene 181; Jesse 
Randall and Dr. Greenlee 177 each. 
[he pros were headed by C. G. 
Spencer with 194; D. Bovee 189; 
Art Killam, Dan Barstow and 
D. D. Gross 187 each. On the 
second day the same programme 
was repeated, the amateurs finish 
ing in pairs; Perry Frazier and 
G. B. Kiernulf 172 each; Wm. 
Munterman and Jesse Randall 171 
each; Bob Elliott, Jr., and Lee 
Williams 170 each. The _profes- 
sionals finished with G. C. Spencer 
at the top on 192; Del Gross 184 
and Dan Barstow 182. The Mis- 
souri Valley championship at 10 
white flyers had thirty starters. 
The result was a tie on 10 straight 
lm Jesse Randall, of Greens- 
bury, Kan., and Chester Dixon, of 
Joplin, Mo. The shoot-off was 
won by Dixon, who becomes eligi 
ble for the final shoot-off for the 
trophy next January, when all who 
have scored a win in this event 
will come together. L. C. Larsen, 
W. H. McCreery, Doc. Bohrer 
Perry Frazier, W. S. Fritz, W. A 
Smit and Walter Lovitt each 
killed 9. The third day was taken 
up with the contests for the Simon 
Pure amateur championships at 
targets and white flyers. The 
former event was at 100 targets, 
with a $100 diamond medal for 
the prize. The race was won by 
J Hurr, of Altona, IIl., after 
shooting off a tie on 90 with _ eS 
Chitwood, of Kansas City, Mo. 
Hurr broke 23 out of 25 and Chit- 
wood 20 in the shoot-off. Perry 
Frazier was second with 88; L. 
Wilson, W. Lovitt, Dr. Greenlee 
and Wadwick, 87 each. The pros 
finished with Spencer at the head 
on 97; . Barstow 93 and Art 
Killam 90. The Simon Pure ama- 
teur championship at 25 white 
flyers had twenty starters. A $100 
gold watch was given to the win- 
ner. The event was shot under 
the sliding handicap, all starting 
at 30 yards; those scoring five 
straight went back one yard for 
the next five flyers; those missin 
one stayed on the same mark, anc 
those losing two moved up one 
yard. L. C. Larsen, of Kansas 
City, Mo., was the winner, on a 
score of 23, losing his eighth and 
twelfth birds, and standing at 33 
yards for his last five. Perry 
Frazier, Jesse Randall, W. A. 
Smith and A. H. Clinger finished 
second with 21 each. Walter 
Lovitt, Oscar Page and T. H. 
Chitwood were third with 20 each, 
ind W. H. McCreer fourth with 
19. Amateur general average was 
won by Bob Elliott, Jr., on a 
score of 435; E. Wilson second 
with 43 Jesse ‘Randall third with 
132; G. G. Greenlee, D. Dahlene 
and A. S. Hurr fourth with 429 
each. C. G. Spencer was an easy 
first among the pros with 483; 
D. D. Gross and D. G. Barstow 
second with 462 each, and Art 
Killam third with 460. 


100 targets; 


Notice—Managers of State tour- 


naments are hereby invited to 
send in reports of the shoots to be 
printed in these columns.— Fp, 
























A NEW SLIDING FLOAT 


Field & Stream Pub. Co. 

Noticing Mr. Pilkinton’s sugges- 
tion for a sliding float in the Oc 
tober issue, I wish to submit the 
following, which I think he and 
all others using floats in bait cast- 
ing will consider a material im 
provement: 

Using No. 9 piano wire or heav 
ier if desired, make a coil just a 
little smaller than the stick in the 
end of float, continue one end out 
straight to a point inside the cir- 
cumterence of largest part of the 
float and form another coil, the 
diameter of which is twice the size 
of the line to be used. This coil 
should be one and one-half circles, 
leaving the end parallel to the wire 
connecting the two coils. At a 
point about half-way between the 
two coils, bend a hook in the loose 
end so that it will hook over the 
other wire. The small coil will 
keep this hook always drawing 
against the other wire and prevent 
unfastening. 

With one of these attachments 
on each stick of the float it is easy 
to adjust the line: unhook and 
make one turn of the line around 
the small coil when it will drop 
straight through the coil; hook, 
and the float will slide up or down 
the line freely. 

I tie a loop about one inch long, 
with the free end down, in the 
line at the depth I wish to fish. 
When the strain is placed on this 
knot it unties and leaves the strain 
on the straight line instead of a 
knot, which, when drawn tight 
enough, would cut itself, and 
“Good bye, you beauty.” 

This knot will pass through the 
guides without appreciab'e fric- 
tion, and with a little practise the 
angier will be able to reach his 
usual casting distance without un 
tying it. 

The ease of detaching or attach- 
ing this float, without removing 
leader, hooks or sinker, is appar- 
ent and will appeal to any one de- 
siring to change his method from 
surface to bottom, or vice versa. 

1, L. Krpwett. 


NEW YORK MAN WINS FISH- 
ING COMPETITION WITH 
A 28-LB, LAKE TROUT 


The Bristol Steel Rod fishing 
competition for the largest fish 
taken in 1914 in Ontario waters 
has resulted in first honors going 
to Fred E. Ringwold, of New 
York, with a beautiful specimen 
of a 28-lb. gray (lake) trout. This 
fish was taken in the southwest 
arm of Lake Temagami. The sec- 
ond prize went to Frank J. Barber, 
of Georgetown, Ont., for a 20-lb. 


trout caught in Ragged Lake, in 
the Algonquin Park, in Ontario. 
Lawrence 


Brown’ captured the 
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third prize with a 17-lb. fish taken 
from Buck Lake, Algonquin Park. 
The largest entry of small- 
mouth black bass was made_by 
>. C. Fox, of Kensington, Pa., 
with a 4 lb. 4 oz. fish taken in 
Rock Lake, Algonquin Park. The 
magnificent sporting districts 
around Lake Temagami and_ the 
Algonquin Park, which have been 
opened and made accessible by the 
Grand Trunk Railway, are just 
— being discovered by anglers 
and sportsmen on this continent. 


INCREASING THE SIZE LIMIT 
ON BASS AND PICKEREL 


Field & Stream Pub. Co. 

Through your magazine would 
like to open up the question of 
having the limit increased on 
wall-eyed pike and black bass— 
wall-eyed pike to 1% Ibs., black 
bass to 12 or 14 inches. 

For the last five years I have 
spent about four months each 
summer in Wisconsin,, Michigan 
and Canada fishing. I have seen 
Strings of bass in the Georgian 
Bay district that should never 
have been brought in. In far- 
famed Temagami I have seen the 
same thing, also in good bass 
waters in Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan where there was really no 
excuse for bringing in fish so 
small. This summer I watched 
wall-eyed pike being dumped into 
a kettle to boil up for the chick- 
ens because they were too small 
to eat. 

If it goes on for a few years 
more there will be but little fish- 
ing, which will hurt all sporting 
magazines and people who handle 
fishing tackle as well as fishing 
resorts, so you should be able to 
obtain support in trying to induce 
fishermen to put back undersize 
fish even before the law is 
changed. 

I trust you will see your wa 
clear to take up this matter, as { 
ere yee efforts along these 
lines will be appreciated by every 
fisherman fishes for the 
sport. 


who 
Frep C. Keettnc. 


TO SKIN A FISH 


Lay the fish on its side and 
cvt along the ‘‘water line” from 
the gill to the tail with a sharp- 
pointed knife. Lift the skin, be- 
ginning in the middle and work it 
up easily, being particular not to 
tear the skin at the fins. It is 
better to leave a little flesh on at 
these points to be removed later. 
When the skin is well started use 
the handle of a spoon to loosen 
it and when about half removed 
cut the bone close to the tail. 
Work up towards the head and 
when this is reached cut the neck 
bone and lift the body away from 
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the skin. Remove the tongue and 
gills and with the bowl of a spoon 
scrape off any clinging flesh wher. 
ever any remains. 

Salt well inside, especiall 
around the fins, head and tail. 
always make a brine of salt and 
water sufficient to cover the skin 
in a vessel large enough to hold 
it without too much folding and 
leave it there until I am ready to 
start home. A Mason jar is best 
to put it in for carrying, or a can 
with a cover tight enough to keep 
the brine from working out. If 
you use the latter wrap it in old 
rags so the brine won’t get mixed 
up with the contents of your suit- 
case. If the distance to the tax 
idermist is not too great, wrap- 
ping the skin, when moist, in pa- 
per is sufficient. 

PowHATAN RosINnson. 


THE LARGEST BASS EVER 
CAUGHT 


Field and Stream Pub. Co. 

To settle an argument what is 
the largest large-mouth bass ever 
caught, and what is the largest 
small-mouth bass caught? 

Yours and oblige, 


Autre A. Warp. 
Talcottville, Conn. 
Ans.—The only authoritative 


records which have been ever made 
is regards the weights and meas 
urements of game fish are those 
in connection with our annual 
Prize Fishing Contest, which start 
ed in 1911 and has continued 
every year since. 

The largest large-mouth black 
bass which we have record of 
weighed 13% Ibs., was caught by 


Mr. T. Clyborne, of Dowagiac, 
Michigan, on March 24, 1913, in 
the Withlacoochee River, Florida. 


In making this catch Mr. C!yborne 
used a Heddon 5-foot, split bam 
boo, one-piece bait-casting rod, a 


Meek No. 3J Bluegrass reel, a 
Heddon’s Sampson line, and a 
Heddon No. 200 special minnow. 
The lenceth of this fish was 27 
in.. girth 20 in. 

The largest small-mouth black 
bass that we have record of was 
caught by Mr. Chas. F. Marin, 
of Lake Hoptacong, N. This 


bass weighed 8 lbs. 8 oz., length 


24% in., girth 19% in., was 
caught August 20, 1913, in Lake 


Hopatcong, N. J. Mr. Marin used 
a Sassafras rod, Shakespeare reel, 
Edw. Vom Hofe line and live frog 
for bait.—Eb. 


WINDING A FLY ROD 


Field and Stream Pub Co. 

I have been quite interested in 
the several articles upon fly rod 
winding, and in line with others 
who have presented their method 
of finishing off the winding I give 
you a description of my method 
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Victrola, $15 to $150 


M 
Ragney ott Victors, $10 to $100 


{ Victrola XVI, $200 Other styles of the 
\ 
b 


i . e ° 
Will there be a Victrola in 


} your home this Christmas? 


You can search the whole world over and not /§ 
| find another gift that will bring so much pleasure J 
| to every member of the family. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly 
| demonstrate the Victrola and play any music you wish { 
\ to hear. ( 
4 | 
1°15 $25 $40 *50 $75 $100 *150 *200 Ff 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. « 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


ways use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
the combination. Thereis no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
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Victrola IV, $15 Bm HIS MASTERS VO 
al ee 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on 
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We guarantee advertising on this page provided you: mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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which may be new to your read 
ers—yet is an old one used for 
many years in the telephone busi- 
ness for tying off cord plugs. 

It possesses the advantage of not 


having to use a separate loop— 
also when completed leaves but 
one thread under the winding. 


When it comes to describing in- 
telligently how it is done is a 
good deal like the colored man 
who when the judge asked him 
how the other fellow cut him re- 
plied, “Jedge. dey’s no tellin’ it— 
jess give me dat nigger and my 
razor an’ I’ll show you. 

You proceed by reversing the 
loop from the direction you wish 
to wind; when ready to tie off 
first pull that part of the loop 
which begins the winding taut, 
next insert through this loop the 
finish end; now draw taut on 
the end which began the winding 
until the loop has passed under 
three or four layers of the final 
winding and you will have secured 
a perfect, neat and secure tie. 

ours truly, 
M. A. GuRNeEy. 
street, 


Wis. 
LIKES OUR ees 


453 Jefferson 
Milwaukee, 


E. F. Warren, Esq. 

Publisher of’ Fins & STREAM. 
Dear Sir:— 

The rod came all right. I or- 
dered it for my little daughter, 
who wants to learn to cast, and 
I only expected something more 
like a toy rod than a real prac- 
tical, serviceable rod, which latter 
it has every appearance of being. 
I hope soon to give it a tryout, 
and only hope that I may ‘have 
the , Pleasure of getting a “big 
one” on the other end of the line. 
Undoubtedly Fietp AND STREAM, 
together with the rod, is “heap 
big bargain,” and I, as one sub- 
scriber, thank you for the oppor- 
tunity. 

Yours very truly, 
J. P. Cameron. 

West Graham, Va. 

Epiror’s Nortre.—Mr. Cameron 
refers to the bait casting rod 
which we give as a premium with 
one year’s subscription at $1.75. 
Here is an excellent opportunity 
for you to get a good, serviceable 
rod for your boy to learn to cast 
with. 


AN APPRECIATIVE PRIZE 
WINNER 


Field and Stream Pub. Co. 

Your letter of the 25th, contain- 
ing order for $10 on Abbie 
Imbrie for prize received. Thermos 
bottle arrived to-dav, and I pre 
sume the catalogue will be here 
soon. I am thanking the Thermos 
people and will a'so thank the Ab- 
bey & Imbrie firm as soon as 
receive the catalogue. Also allow 
me to thank you. 

I might say that I was more 
than surprised when I found my 
name in your book and saw that I 
had landed the third prize for 
the speck'ed ones. Most of the 
weights had run much heavier than 
that, according to prizes given out 
before, and I did not dream that 
it would be possible to be “in the 
monev.”’ —— again. 

L. Woopsury. 


Field and Stream 


Tournament Rules for Bait, 
Fly and Surf Casting 
REGULATIONS GOVERNING 
EQUIPMENT 


Target. 

Target shall consist of six con- 
centric rings, placed twelve inches 
apart, measurement being taken 
from “center to center” of bars 
or strips constituting the rings. 
The inner ring shall be thirty (30) 
inches in diameter and shall have 
in its center a bull’s-eye not over 
six (6) inches in diameter which 
shall project above water line not 
over six (6) inches. 

As far as possible the target 
shall be so constructed that all of 
it except the six-inch bull’s-eye 
shall float just below surface of 
water and rings shali be as narrow 
as possible across their tops. 

Rings. 

Rings for fly casting shall be 
thirty (30) inches in diameter 
wigh a bull’s-eye in center not 
over four (4) inches in diameter. 
AH shall project above water as 
little as possible in order to offer 
the least possible interference in 
retrieving fly. 

Platform. 


Surface of any casting platform 
or the level at any casting point, 
where event is cast on the water, 
shall not be more than eighteen 
(18) inches above the water line. 
In all events cast on the lawn, 
casting shall be done from ground 
level. 

Distance Fly Measuring Line. 

This may be either a series of 
floats strung on a line or a float- 
ing board, but must accurately in- 
dicate the points of distance in 
feet from the casting point on 
Sten, beginning at eighty (80) 

et and extending to at least one 
hundred and fifty (150) feet. 
Each five (5) feet shall have a 
distinguishing float or mark. 

Casting Weights. 

In all bait casting Events the 
weights used shall be the official 
casting weights adopted by the 
N. A. S. A. C. In all tourna- 
ments they shall be given out to 
contestants immediately before the 
event and shall bear an easily dis- 
cernible, distinguishing mark or 
color known only to the Tourna- 
ment Committee up to the time of 
distribution. 

Flies. 

Flies shall conform to require- 
ments and not exceed sizes spe- 
cified. Those used in any event 
shall be uniform and either be 
furnished by the Tournament 
Committee or approved by the 
same. 

Standard of Weights and 
Measurements, 

All measurements shall be in 
feet and inches and all weights 
determined by avoirdupois weight 
on standard Coane scales. Spring 
balance seales not permitted. 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING 
EVENTS 


Distance Fly. 


Weight and length of rod_un- 
restricted. Reel unrestricted. Line 
unrestricted, but same must not 


be knotted or weighted. Leade: 
must be of single gut and not less 
than six feet in length. One fly 
only shall be used not larger than 
No. 10, with hook broken at the 
bend. Single handed, overhead 
casting. 
Accuracy Fly. 


Rod shall not exceed eleven and 
one-hali feet in length, nor eight 
and one-half ounces in weight. 
Reel unrestricted. Line  unre- 
stricted, but same must not be 
knotted, weighted, or marked to 
indicate distances. Leader must 
be of single gut not less than six 
nor more than twelve feet in 
length. One fly only shall be 
used not larger than No. 4, with 
hook broken at the bend and on 
which the snell shall not exceed 
six inches in length. Single 
handed, overhead casting. 

Each contestant shall be allowed 
ten minutes in which to cast for 
distance. He shall stand upon the 
platform and make his cast parallel 
with a buoy line or measuring 
board upon which shall be marked 
accurately the points of distance 
from the casting point on platform. 
The length of cast shall be meas- 
ured from where buoy line is made 
fast, to the spot reached by the 
fly. Should any competitor whip 
off fly he shall replace it with an- 
other one. No cast shall count 
after Judges have notified the con 
testant that fly is missing until 
after fly is replaced. No time 
allowed for replacing flies or any 
other accident. 

There shall be three 30-inch 
rings, distant 50, 55 and 60 feet 
from the casting point on platform. 
There shall be made five (5) casts 
at each ring. If the fly falls 
within the ring or on the rim of 
same the cast shall be considered 
perfect. For each foot or fraction 
of a foot outside the ring a de- 
merit of one shall be made. The 
sum total of such demerits, divided 
by the number of casts, shall con- 
stitute the demerit per cent. The 
demerit per cent deducted from 
100 shall be the percentage. Not 
more than one minute shall be 
allowed in which to extend the 
line to 50 foot ring and scoring 
to begin without extending the 
line to the other rings. When the 
contestant has extended his line 
and is ready, he shall _ call 
“score” and the next cast there- 
after shall be counted. When five 
successive casts have been made at 
50 foot ring, the Captain | shall an- 
nounce “next ring. Contestant 
must then lift his line, and if he 
so desires can make not to exceed 
five “dry casts” before dropping 
his fly at the 55-foot ring. like 
procedure will be followed between 
55 and 60-foot rings. Should con- 
testant whip off his fly at any time 
after calling “score,” he will be 
allowed to replace fly and proceed. 
For this purpose he may “work 
out” to point where fly was lost, 
call “score,” and resume scoring 
at point where scoring stopped. 
The same procedure will be per- 
mitted if contestant’s line is 
fouled. No cast shall count after 
Judges notify contestants that fly 
is lost. Line shall not be knotted 
or fastened to the reel at the 60- 
foot length. Casting shall be done 
from the reel set in place on rod. 
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To Receive A 


WINCHESTER 


RIFLE OR SHOTGUN 


affords pleasure and satisfaction. At Christmas time or at 
any season a man, woman or boy who enjoys life in the open 
will appreciate a Winchester as a gift. Winchester guns are 
made for all kinds of shooting, and from the eighteen differ- 
ent models it is an easy matter to select one to meet any 
shooting requirement. Dealers everywhere handle Winchester 
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The line, for a length not ex 
ceeding five (5) feet, may be 
looped from the reel and held in 
the hand at any stage while con- 


testant is casting. 
first time fly 


Cast to score 
touches the water on any scoring 


cast from point so touched. 
Distance Bait, % Ounce. 


Rod unrestricted. Reel must be 
free running, without click, drag, 
brake, spring or abnormal device 
or adjustment which would tend 
to retard the movement of the 
spool. Line unrestricted. Weight 
to be the official half-ounce cast- 
ing weight. Single-handed casting. 

The casting in this event shall 
be done on the lawn in a V-shaped 
court, which is to be laid out as 
follows: From the casting point 
two diverging straight lines are 
to be laid out at an angle which 
shall cause them to be 30 feet 
apart at a distance of 100 feet 
away from the casting point. 
Diverging lines to be continued 
indefinitely at the same_ angle. 
Contestants each to make five (5) 
casts in turn, one cast at a time. 
Length of cast to be computed 
from casting point to where weight 
falls. inside of court. he 
sum total of the five casts in feet, 
divided by the number of casts 
shall be the average and consti- 
tute the score of the contestant. 
If casting weight falls outside the 
court, the cast shall be scored 0. 
Should the weight fall inside the 
court and bound out, the cast shall 
be scored from where the weight 
first fell. 

If line parts after casting weight 
has left its starting position at tip 
of rod the cast shall be scored 0. 
If line breaks while starting the 
cast and before casting weight has 
left its starting position con- 
testant shall have the privilege of 
another cast. 

If contestant casts with click or 
drag it shall constitute a “foul” 
ind contestant must cast again to 
score. 

Casting shall be done from cast- 
ing point or in line therewith at 
right angles to the center line of 
court. If contestant oversteps the 
casting point or line in making a 
cast and before casting we.ght 
falls to the ground, there shall be 
deducted from the length of such 
cast one (1) foot for each foot or 
fraction of a foot so overstepped. 

The longest single cast in 
court shall be made a _ matter 
of record. If impossible to secure 
a suitable and accessible lawn for 
this Event it may be cast on the 
water provided adequate provisions 
are made to assure accurate meas- 
urements. 

Accuracy Bait, 1% Ounce. 

Rod unrestricted. Reel must 
be free running without click, 
drag, brake, spring or abnormal 
device or adjustment which would 
tend to retard the movement of 
the spool. Line unrestricted. 
Weight to be the official half 
ounce casting weight. Single 
handed casting 

The regulation 
used in this event. 
a “perfect” center, 
inches in diameter and 
ranged that it can be located at 
distances of 60, 70, 80, 90 and 100 
feet from casting point on plat 


target is to be 
It will have 
thirty (30) 
be so ar- 
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iurm to exact center of bull’s-eye. 
There shail be made three casts 
at the target at each of the d.s- 
tances, viz., fifteen casts in all. 
If casting weight falls within the 
30-inch center, the cast shall be 
considered perfect. For each foot 
or fraction of a foot away from 
the 30-inch center, a demerit of 
one shall be made. The sum total 
of such demerits, divided by the 
number of casts, shall be the de- 
merit per cent. The demerit per 
cent, deducted from 100, shall 
constitute the percentage. One 
cast shall be made by each con- 
testant in turn at 60 feet and like- 
wise consecutively at 70, 80, 90 
and 100 feet, then reversing same 
order, from 100 feet back to 60 
feet, then again, same as first 
five casts, from 60 feet out to 100 
feet. 1f weight strikes any ring 
of target, cast scores as though 
just inside of said ring. In case 
contestant casts with drag 
click or if line breaks before 
weight touches the water at end 
of cast it shall constitute a “‘foul’’ 
and contestant must cast again to 
score. 

Accuracy Bait, % Ounce. 

Conditions, methods, rules, scor- 
ing and target in this event shall 
be exactly similar to those of the 
Accuracy Bait % ounce Event, 
except that weight used shall be 
the official quarter ounce casting 
weight and the distances of the 
target from casting point on _plat- 
form shall be 60, 65, 70, 75 and 
80 feet to exact center of bull’s- 
eye. 

Light Tackle Distance Fly. 

Rod shall not exceed eleven and 
one-half feet in length nor five 
ounces in weight, but an allow- 
ance of 4 ounce will be made for 
solid reel seat of metal (aluminum 
excepted), rubber, bone, ivory or 
celluloid, furnished with usual 
metal bands, socket, etc., or in 
case of an independent handle, 
providing such handle and butt 
joint of the rod are each made 
with the usual metal ferrule and 
the rod, exclusive of the handle, 
is made in three pieces joined by 
metal ferrules. 

This allowance will not apply 
for both these conditions in one 
rod. In no case shall the rod ex- 
ceed 534 ounces in weight. Reel 
unrestricted. Line unrestricted, 
but same must not be knotted or 
weighted. Leader must be of 
single gut and not less than six 
feet long. One fly only shall be 
used, not larger than No. 10, with 
hook broken at the bend. Single 
handed, overhead casting. Other 
conditions, methods, reels, scoring, 
measuring, etc., in this Event 
shall be exactly similar to those of 
Distance Fly Event. 


Salmon Fly Casting. 

Rod shall not exceed fifteen feet 
in length; weight unrestricted. 
Reel unrestricted. Line’ unre- 
stricted. A gut leader must be 
used not less than six feet in 
length nor more than two feet 
longer than the rod. This leader 
me | be either single, double or 
treble, separately or in combina- 
tion, and the fly used in connec- 
tion therewith must not be smaller 
than one inch from bend of hook 
to end of shank Two-handed 
overhead casting 


kach contestant shall be 
lowed ten minutes in which to cast 
for distance. He shall stand upon 
the platform and make his cast 
paré allel with a buoy line or meas- 
uring board upon which shall be 
marked accurately the points ot 
distance from the casting point. on 
platform. The length of cast 
shall be measured from where the 
buoy line is made fast, to the 
spot reached by the fly. Should 
any competitor whip off fly he 
shall replace it with another one. 
No cast shall count after judges 
have notified the contestant that 
fly is missing until after fly is re- 
placed. No time allowed for re- 
placing flies or any other accident. 

Distance Bait, 14 Ounce. 

Conditions, methods, rules, scor- 
ing and court in this event shall 
be exactly similar to those of the 
distance bait Y% Ounce Event ex- 
cept that weight used shall be the 
official quarter ounce casting weight. 


Surf Casting. 
unrestricted. Line 
sustain ten (10) pounds dead 
weight. Reel must be free run- 
ning without click, drag, brake, 
spring or abnormal device or ad- 
justment which would tend to re- 
tard the movement of the spool. 
Weight to be the official two and 
one-half ounce casting weig/it; two 
handed casting; any style celivery, 
except sling movement around 
head, permitted. 

Court to be laid out “*V” 
as follows: 

From casting point two (2) 
diverging lines are to be laid out 
at an angle which shall cause them 
to be sixty feet apart, at a dis 
tance of 200 feet from the casting 
point, diverging lines to be con- 
tinued indefinitely at the same 
angle. Contestants each to make 
five (5) casts in turn, one cast 
at a time—length of cast to be 
computed from casting point to 
where weight falls inside of court. 

The sum total of the five (5) 
casts, in feet, divide by the num- 
ber of casts, shall be the average 
and memes - | the score of the 
contestant. If casting weight falls 
outside of the court, the cast shall 
be scored “O.” Should the weight 
fall inside the court and bound 
out, the cast shall be scored from 
where the weight first fell. lf 
weight falls on boundary line, 
shall be counted as inside. 

If line parts after casting weight 
has left its starting position at 
tip of rod, the cast shall be scored 
“QO.” If line breaks while starting 
the cast and before casting weight 
has left its starting position, con- 
testant shall have the privilege of 
another cast. 

If contestant casts with click o1 
drag, it shall constitute a “foul” 
and contestant must cast again to 
score. 

Casting shall be done from cast- 
ing point or in line therewith at 
right angles to the center line of 
court. If contestant oversteps the 
casting point or line in making a 
cast and before casting weight 
falls to the ground, there shall be 
deducted from the length of such 
cast one (1) foot for each foot 
or fraction of a foot so _ over- 
stepped. 

The longest single cast 
shall be made a matter of 


Rod must 


shaped 


in court 
record. 

















Group of Gift Rods 


For Christmas, New Year’s, Birthday and Anniversary, give HIM an 
outht of a bait-casting rod, a light fly rod, a dress suit or traveling bag 
fly rod, an all around rod, and an adjustable telescopic bait-casting rod. 
It will please him more than anything else. The following are all “prize 
winners :” 


No. 33. Light bait-casting rod, elegant trim, No. 11 is the old reliable national choice for 
rich in appearance, extremely classy. Three trolling, bait and still fishing. It is a sturdy 
narrow agate casting guides, with specially de- rod. 8% ft., weight 10 ounces. Joints 32 inches 
signed agate offset tip. Double grip handle, long. Price $4.50 to $6.25, according to whether 
detachable finger hook. Length, 4 ft. to 6'% ft. handle is polished maple, celluloid wound cork 
Price $12.00, grip, celluloid wound double grip, celluloid re 

No. 29 is a light 5% ounce fly rod, 8% ft. versible, or cork reversible. 
long. Snake guides, one-ring tip. Handle with No. 


‘ , 35. New adjustable telescopic bait casting 
locking reel band. Very trim. Price $6.50. J ! 


rod, 8% ft. long. Weight 9% ounces. Joints 

No. 23 is a dress-suit case or traveling bag lock absolutely in place at any length. Rod 
rod. 7 ft. 8 inches long, with joints only 17% hangs unusually well and is very desirable. 
inches long. Very handy. Price $7.00 to $8.00 Guides are detachable and _ interchangeable. 
according to handle. $4.50 to $5.50, according to handle. 


Order the above “Gift Group” from your dealer, if he carries “BRIS- 
TOL” Rods, or if the dealer does not have them and cannot get them 
promptly from his jobber, we will supply you by mail, without delay, at 
the above prices. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and full particulars 
The new 1915 “BRISTOL” calendar is a full color reproduction of an oil painting by Philip R. 


Goodwin, the noted outdoor-sports artist. Size 16% x 20 inches. A handsome decoration for home 
den or camp. Sent prepaid only on receipt of 15c. Ready November 15th. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 


81 Horton Street Bristol, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Branch, Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 








We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM _ 
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CATCHING SOUTHERN LARGE 
MOUTH 


By T. W. Clyborne, 
Michigan 
Winner First Prize, Large Mouth 
Black Bass, Class A, South- 
ern Division 1913 Prize 
Fishing Contest 
This is my eighth winter spent 
in Florida, quail, turkey and deer 
shooting during the cooler months 
when hunting is most enjoyable, 
but when the wily bass awaken to 
their fighting instincts, the guns 
are carefully oiled and discarded 


Dowagiac, 


for_the winter. ; ie 
Coming from Dowagiac, Michi- 
gan, and being well acquainted 


with the Heddons, two of whom 
spend their entire time fishing, I 
naturally fell in with them going 
first to their headquarters at Min- 
neola and during our many camp- 


ing trips among the 1,500 lakes 
and numerous rivers of Lake 
County, have taken many large 


bass, weighing up to 11% lbs. I 
had heard much of the famous 
Withlacoochee Rivet, had crossed 
it a number of times en route to 
various hunting and fishing places 
and had made a few casts from its 
banks but had never been favor- 
ably impressed with it as a desira- 
ble stream for the bait-caster until 
about the first of last January, 
when after a short camping trip 
on the gulf coast where we fished 
the Chassahowitzka River with in- 
different success, I decided to ac- 
cept the invitation of two friends 
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from Pennsylvania whom I had 
met in former years at Minneola, 
and who had just arrived at Floral 
City about 20 miles from our 
present camp. 

Upon my arrival the boys, Jim- 
mie and Arras, were loaded with 
tales of deer, turkey and bass 
of unbelievable size over on the 
Withlacoochee_ only about five 
miles to the East. After fishing 
the nearby lakes and streams a 
few days, catching many bass, 
some of which weighed as much 
as nine pounds, we hired a rig to 
haul our duffle to an old deserted 
orange packing house formerly 
owned by a man by the name of 
Pyle, who had arranged the second 
story as living ruums, which we 
occupied during our three months 
stay at the river. 

Tenis. who is a cross between 
an oil king and a coon hunter, 
having made his money in the 
Pennsylvania oil fields and who 
is per “oe | sane on all other sub- 
jects is clean dippy the moment 
he hears a hound or any one 
mentions coon. Previous to this trip 
he was considered a good bass 
fisherman but there being so many 
cabbage palms along the banks of 
the river, he couldn’t resist scan- 
ning their tops for coon, where 
they take refuge during the day, 
thus he unknowingly passed many 
a good bass hole. 

Arras also made his speck in 
and has a considerable more 
than I, but 
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PRIZE FISHING 
CONTEST 


he is not as hopeless as Jimmie. 
Both are very ingenious without a 
lazy bone in their bodies and we 
soon had camp fixed fit for a real 
king and named it Pyle Inn. 
The day we landed at the inn, 
the teamster took me for a short 
trip up the river while the boys 
were preparing dinner. I made 
a cast while he was seating him 
self in the boat and landed a 
four pounder but did not get 
another strike for nearly twenty 
minutes when one of a couple of 
pounds fell a victim to his curious 
nature. It has always seemed un 
reasonable to me that a fish would 
bite a wooden stick which re- 
sembles nothing he has ever eaten, 
and it must be a correct solution 
that their curiosity or pugnacity 
or both, provokes the strike. We 
fished down the opposite side of 
the river, catching one more small 
one and dinner being ready, 
hustled ashore leaving the fish on 
a stringer hanging over the side 
of the boat. Vhile eating we 
heard a splashing which sounded 
close to the boat, and Arras 
hustling down found a big al- 
ligator had stripped the largest 
fish from the string and with a 


mighty swirl disappeared beneath 
the waters’ surface. 
This same ‘gator later hun 


around our live box and we trie 
many times to kill him, but newer 
succeeded in securing a good shot 
until a few weeks later Mr. and 
Mrs. Heddon made us a visit. 
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CLUB COCKTAILS for your friends this Christmas. 
Soft as the shadows of firelight; fragrant as the birch 
log on the hearth—a golden drink in keeping with the 
fine joy of Christmas time. CLUB COCKTAILS are 
mixed to measure—by experts—of selected liquors, 
Then they are aged in wood. 

All Popular Kinds at Your Dealer's 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Hartford, New York, London 
Importers of the famous Brand’s A-1 Sauce 
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One day an hour or so after we 
had deposited a nice lot of -bass 
in the box, he showed his head 
out in the stream about 20 rods 
fiom the front door of the inn, 
whereupon Mrs. Hedon_ grabbed 
the nearest rifle which happened 
to be Arras’ 25-20 and put a bullet 
into his brain, one-quarter of an 
inch back of the eye. Throwing 
his tail into the air, he collapsed. 
We skinned him out and the hide 
is now being tanned and will later 
decorate the wall of the slayer’s 
Wisconsin home lle was not as 
large as we had ‘estimated, measur- 
ing an inch or so under nine feet. 

Unfortunately, shortly after our 
arrival heavy rains overflowed the 
river banks and the fishing became 
very poor, the same _ conditions 
prevailing when the Heddons were 
with us, though we caught a dozen 
or more in a few hours each day 
to the rod and Mrs. Heddon landed 
a 10 pounder. 

At no time did we catch very 
large strings, but they averaged 
well in weight and were fighters 
every inch. The bass of this river 
have two peculiarities which none 
of us have ever seen before in the 
large-mouth variety: Being wider, 
apparently fatter than elsewhere 
and die easier when captured. It 
was impossible to tow them five 
or six miles up the river behind 
a rowboat without half or more 
dying. We tried placing them in 
a tub of water in the boat, pouring 
in fresh water on one side and 
bailing out on the other, while 
rowing home, but this didn’t work 
at all. 

In all other waters I have fished 
it seems almost impossible to kill 
them. We have carted them _ five 
miles across country from lakes 
both here and north and have 
some of them revive. On one oc- 
casion I was fishing with the Hed- 
dons when we towed a string of 
over a dozen, the smallest of which 
would weigh four pounds, for a 
distance ot twelve miles behind 
a launch running. six miles an 
hour, and after giving them twenty 
or thirty minutes to freshen up, 
carried ‘them across country one- 
quarter of a mile, to a little pond 
where all lived. We have in 
Wisconsin made a_ practise of 
bringing in our catch behind the 
launch a distance of six miles 
and don’t remember losing any. 

All three of us used Dowagiac 
No. 200 surface baits almost ex- 
clusively, except at times when 
fishing fell off we tried various 
underwater minnows, and on one 
occasion Arras put on one of the 
Dowagiac No. 300 surface baits 
and landed one weighing 10 Ibs. 
after which you couldn’t hire him 
to try any other. 

I use a Heddon one-piece rod, 
4% feet long, of special heavy 
construction, for Florida, also the 
same rod for muskies, not because 
it requires a heavier than standard 
rod to successfully handle these 
fish, but with a limber rod too 
many fish are lost from failure to 
strike the hooks in over the barbs. 
The other boys had Heddon two- 
piece $5.00 rods, and before we 
had fished there long, both were 
convinced of the superiority of the 
heavier construction. 

My reel is a No. 3 Meek and 
the line is size X Heddon Samson 
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which I use both north and south 
for all casting, even the muskies. 
I have tried every casting line I 
have ever heard of and like the 
Samson best of all. If it could 
only be rendered permanently 
waterproof it would be perfection. 
Unless it is impossible, there is 
an opportunity for someone to 
make a hit with su-face bait fisher- 
men, by placing on the market a 
dressing which when applied to < 
dried line will render it water- 
proof for a day’s bait casting. 

The taking ot my frst large bass 
was in company with John Wat- 
son, Jimmie’s brother, who was 
paying us a short visit at the time. 
Jimmie and Arras had proceeded 
us a few minutes going up the 
river, we falling in behind, fishing 
over the same ground, going much 
slower and fishing more thorough- 
ly than they. Nine-tenths of the 
time it pays to fish slowly, cover 
ing the shore or weed line thor- 
oughly, putting the bait in every 
few gteet and reeling slowly. In 
fact” the bait, if a surface one, 
should not be reeled steadily but 
at frequent intervals should be 
lowed to rest a few seconds. 
We found this especially true 
throughout most of our stay. 

At a little notch in the weeded 
shore line, | cast the bait a trifle 
too close, the rear hook catching 
the grass, giving a few jerks to 
release the lure ev.dently  at- 
tracted and angered Mr. Twelve 
Pounder, for just as the bait 
slipped away, he took it with a 
mightly lunge. lL struck hard, 
reeling up the I:ne until the rod 
pointed directly toward where the 
l.ne disappeared in the water. 1 
struck again; at the same instant 
he leaped clear of the water, shak- 
ing as if used to the stunt. The 
boys ahead pulled back to witness 
the sport, Jimmie shouting, 
“You’ve got him, you’ve got him; 
that’s the same one that gave me 
the slip day before yesterday; 
he’ll go fifteen pounds if he will 
an ounce.” 

All this time he was intermit- 
tently taking line and being reeled 
in. John isn’t much of a fisher- 
man and in the excitement had 
forgotten to row when opportunity 
afforded and we suddenly found 
ourselves across the _ river, a 
distance of about fifty yards. 
Right here I tried forcing him, 
telling John to row toward the 
middle, but before I had reeled 
him five feet, he broke water again 
and recovering took a run_ back 
toward the weeds which grow thick 
along the shore. Thumbing the 
spool hard finally stopped him 
within a few feet of the weeds. 
We then slowly worked our way 
midstream, and the old_ warrior 
showing signs of weakening, was 
reeled within two feet of the 
boat, when I reached for his gills, 
but at this motion he was off 
again, taking twenty feet of line, 
which was his last rush; in a few 
minutes he was alongside again, 
and placing my hand in his gills, 
I lifted him into the boat. Then 
we guessed his weight, the highest 
placing him at eleven pounds, but 
the scales showed him to go even 
twelve pounds, the measurements 
being length, 2634 in., girth, 194 
in., weight, 12 Ibs. 

his was the last large one of 


over 8 lbs. any of us caught for 
several days, when one day a 
settler by the name of White, 
who had never seen any casting, 
volunteered to row for one of us, 
so piling into one of the boats, we 
started off down the river where 
we had previously left our other 
one, taking little time to fish, 
merely putting in a cast here and 
there until the boat was reached 
where White got out to bail it 
here is a big cypress tree at this 
point, and a slight depression in 
the shore line, and, as I after 
wards learned, a deep hole. My 
first cast into th:s spot brought 
the strike which landed the first 
prize in the winter and spring 
contest, and is the largest bass | 
have ever seen or actually know 
of being taken on a casting rig 
The bait had scarcely touched the 
water about fifteen feet away 
when there was a mighty splash 
and we all realized the author to 
be no ordinary fish. Jimmie, who 
had the oars, needed no one to 
tell him to change ends with the 
boat, as Mr. Bass dashed under it 
and down stream. Not only did 
he handle it like he was d-ctating 
the movements of that struggling 
mass of bone, flesh and determina- 
tion, but he never fails in reciting 
the incident to add that if he 
hadn’t coached me I would have 
surely lost h'm. 

The first run took about seventy 
feet of line, the swiftness of the 
current aiding him considerably in 
his dash for freedom. The while 
Jimmie was rowing as_ rapidly 
toward him as possible, shouting, 
“Stop him, Tom, stop him; if he 
gets to the bend he’ll go into the 
brush sure,” I did finally turn 
him when he cleared the water 
and shook like a tarpon and almost 
in the next second made another 
attempt to dislodge the bait, and 
at first we thought he had suc 
ceeded; the line slackened and, 
reeling at the utmost speed, fully 
thirty feet was recovered before 
it tightened, when he jumped 
again, but shook with less vigor, 
and after this we felt pretty sure 
of landing him. By this time 
White had finished bailing and 
was hurrying down stream to be 
in at the finish. Just as he came 
alongside out went the old warrior 
for the fourth time, with appar- 
ently renewed vigor, and so close 
was he the spray fell over us, 
White exclaiming, “That sure is 
the biggest trout I ever saw. You 
can’t land him with that line.” 

“We don’t land them with the 
line,” said I, at the same time 
passing it out under a_ severe 
tension as it went singing against 
the current some thirty feet or 
more. 

Snubbing him hard, he finally 
stopped at a distance of thirty-five 
or forty feet when the line rapidly 
arose, while I prepared for an 
other rise, reeling until the rod 
pointed directly toward him, but 
a moment later he swirled and 
showed signs of sulking, when, 
offering little resistance, I brought 
him well within reach of a gaff, 
but I have never used any devices 
in landing my fish and he stub- 
bornly refused to be fondled about 
the gills, each time darting out 
of reach. 

“IT don’t see how you fellows 
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—yet the only 
response is the 
merry click of the balls as 
mother banks the number “‘7” 
—right into the corner pocket! 
‘*Bully shot!’’ cries Master Dick. 
Father groans,“ 7hat finishes me.” 


‘And it also ends this hunger strike,” 
adds mother. 


A good laugh all around. Then they’re off to the din- 
ing room, where everybody plays the whole game over at the feast. 
* * 
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This is the royal sport of Carom or Pocket 


playing right at home! 
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Billiards that thousands of families are 


And now—/his Christmas—give your folks a scientific Brunswick Table. Only a small 


investment. 


Yet zt keeps boys home—and pays big dividends in pleasure a// your life! 


Home Carom or Pocket 


“BABY GRAND” Billiard Tables 


An imposing masterpiece, built of rare San 
Domingo mahogany, richly inlaid. Nota toy, 
but a veal Brunswick regulation table, modi- 
fied only in sizes and design to harmonize in 
any home surroundings. 

Has the life, the speed, the accuracy—all 
the scientific playing qualities that have 
made the name BRUNSWICK stand for 
super-excellence around the world. 

Equipped with genuine Vermont slate bed, 
fast imported billiard cloth and Monarch 
cushions, famed for their lightning action. 


. 
Free Home Trial —Year to Pay 
Yes, you are welcome to try any style 
Brunswick right in your own home for 30 
days free. Then pay us alittle each month, 








if you like—/erms as low as 20 cents a day! 

igh class Playing Outfit given free with 
each table—balls, hand-tapered cues, rack, 
markers, table cover, expert book “How to 
Play,” etc. 


Royal NewBilliard Book Ready 


“Billiards—The Home Magnet” richly pic- 
tures all Brunswick Home Tables in actual 
colors, including unique“Convertible” models 
that serve as perfect Library and Dining 
Tables when not in use for Carom or Pocket 
Billiards. This book reveals the rousing 
sport thousands are planning for Christmas! 
Gives full details and low factory prices. 
Sent free! Fill in the coupon right away, 
before the edition is gone. 


VEN rea isilitlect tele aaiae 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. 6S, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Please send me free color-illustrated book— 





and details of your 3-day home trial offer. 
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ever get any fish if you fool with 
them that-a-way,” said White, who 
was growing more excited every 
moment, while we considered it 
merely a matter of a minute or 
two when it would be all over 
except the shouting, but White, 
who was used to a hand line, 
couldn’t understand our letting 
him dart off when within easy 
reach, After several little rushes 
| brought him alongside, flat on 
his side, and placed him on the 
scales, which he pulled to the 
13% ib. mark, and later measured 
length 27 inches, girth 20 inches. 

After this, White, who proved 
to be a fine fellow and an ardent 
lover of dog and gun, fished with 
us several times, learning the whys 
of our methods of playing the big 
ones and had become a fairly good 
bait caster, using an extra equip- 
ment I have carried for emer- 
gency cases, which I presented to 
him upon our departure. We have 
his assurance that next season he 
will show us better deer and 
turkey shooting than we had this, 
and we look forward to better fish- 
ing, as not one year in five is the 
water so high. 

First Prize—Large-mouth Black 
Bass—Class A, Southern Division, 
1913. 

=e . te 3... UW 
Dowagiac, Michigan. 

Weight—13% Ibs. 

Length—27 in. 

Girth—-20 in. 

Where caught 
River, Florida. 

Rod—Heddon, split bamboo. 

Reel-—Meek Bluegrass. 

Line-—Heddon’s Sampson. 

Lave—Modden’s 200 Special. 


MY SIXTEEN-POUND BLUE- 
FISH 





Clyborne 


- Withlacoochee 


By Harry C. Nay 
Winner First Prize Bivehsh 1913 
Prize Fishing Contest 

Having done surf fishing for 
some years, and having landed all 
kinds of fish, I will tell you of 
the way in which I caught the 
largest bluefish of the season, and 
with it won the prize offered by 
FrieLtp AND STREAM, my favorite 
paper. “So here goes. 

t was a fine morning early in 
June, and getting my tackle to- 
gether I started tor Manasquan’s 
beautiful beach, which, by the 
way, is one of the finest on the 
Jersey coast, and where there is 
good fishing of all kinds to be 
had. When I got there, there 
were twenty or thirty people al- 
ready fishing, and they were hav- 
ing great sport, hauling in small 
blues, kingfish, and plenty of 
flounders. They were fishing on 
a long point or bar which extends 
out about 150 feet into the water. 
After fishing fer about an hour 
and a half and having very poor 
luck in comparison with the others 
who were fishing near me, I reeled 
in my line and putting on a piece 
of fresh bait (natural squib) cast 
out my bait, which had no sooner 
settled than I got a strike and, 
having caught large striped bass, 
which are conceded to be the gam- 
est fish that swim, I thought that 
I had run afoul of one of these. 
It took me about one minute to 
recover from my surprise and get 
my bearings. As soon as I got 
this strike he started out to sea, 
and | thought he would never stop 
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guing, and maybe the reel didn’t 
hum some! ut tinally he stopped 
and then there started one ot the 
greatest battles it was ever my 
tortune to experience in all my 
years of fishing. It was just a 
case of give and take: first he 
would start in, and then suddenly 
shoot out at express train speed, 
and believe me, it was a beautiful 
sight to see him cut through the 
waves My arms were rapidly 
getting tired out, but the thought 
of that big fish gave me renewed 
strength, and 1 gradually worked 
him nearer and nearer the shore, 
but with him still full of fight. 
All of the people that had been 
fishing had long since stopped and 
were gathered around me, each 
one with his own idea of how to 
land him, but their advice fell on 
deaf ears. One of the gentlemen 
living in a cottage on the beach 
came running down the beach with 
a small bait seine and offered to 
go @ut and get him with the seine. 
By this time ] had my fish in 
far enough so that when he turned 
you could see the flash of silver 
on him. Just as 1 thought it was 
all over but hauling him in he 
made a sudden turn and once 
more shot out to sea with almost 
as much speed as he had first 
shown, and did not stop until he 
had almost all of my 600 feet of 
line out, and you can_ imagine 
my feelings. Instead of getting 
discouraged this made me all the 
more determined to land my fish, 
and once more [| started the task 
ot bringing him in, but now 1 
started to worry about my tackle, 
as you can imagine the terrific 
strain which had been put on it. 
But he was now tiring very rapid- 
ly, so his struggles were getting 
weaker and weaker all the time, 
and once more you could get a 
glimpse of him. By this time 1 
was almost ready to drop with 
exhaustion, as you who have had 
a battle with a big fish can imagine, 
but the greatest battle ever seen 
on the Manasquan beach was al- 
most over, and finally my prize 
lay in the undertow completely 
exhausted and, gently bringing him 
in, 1 stooped down, picked him up 
and laid him on the beach, but 
instead of being a large bass as 
we had all supposed, it was a blue- 
fish, and beheve me, it certainly 
was a beauty, and the longer I 
looked at him the larger and 
prettier he looked. I looked at 
my tackle and there were only 
three strands left on my leader, 
so if the battle had lasted much 
longer I probably should not have 
got him. Finally I broke away 
trom the people who were con- 
gratulating me on my _ splendid 
catch and the way in which I had 
tought him, and took him up to 
Dr. Bingham’s cottage on the beach 
where there was a pair of scales, 
and weighed him, and he weighed 
just exactly 16 Ibs., and then 
— payoelt —- holding 
hen I first got the 

be one be the gentlemen pres- 
ent timed me and the time was 
35 minutes. My rod was made by 
Arthur Clayton, of Manasquan, 
one of the best in the business, 
and I used Armstrong 15-thread 
lead line, and live squib for bait. 
I hope to some day catch a 
blue larger than this one, and the 
way fishing is improving every 


season on Manasquan beach it 
would be no surprise to see my 
record broken, and if the readers 
of Firetp anp STREAM would visit 
our beach I think they would be 
delighted with conditions here. 

First Prize — Bluefish — 1913 
Prize Fishing Contest. 

Won by Harry C. Naylor, Ma 
nasquan, N. J. 

Weight—16 Ibs. 

Ten ae pe in. 

Girth—18 in. 

Where caught 
et, N. J. 
Rod—Dagama, spring butt. 
Reel—Vom Hofe. 
Line—15-thread. 
pool yo squid. 


THAT PRIZE PIKE 
By Roy Palmer, Conneaut, Ohio 
Winner Third Prize Pike—1913 
Prize Fishing Contest 

Commodore J. D. Cummins of 
the Erie Yacht Club, who resides 
at Conneaut, Ohio, has a habit of 
taking parties of his friends on 
fishing trips. 

His good boat, the Jaydee, went 
to Long Point, Ont., in June, 1913, 
and I was fortunate enough to be 
one of the party, as on numerous 
other occasions. 

Our fishing ground at these 
times has been Long Point Bay, 
behind what is known as Bluff 
Bar, where there are many long 
weedbeds, which provide excellent 
hiding places for large fish and in 
which the weeds at this season 
of the year have not reached the 
surface of the water. 

My favorite weedbed is located 
about three miles northwest from 
Bluff Point and during the early 
part of the week we were there, 
I rowed out to it daily in my 

“clinker” and brought in good 
catches of pike to the envy of 
some of the other members of the 
party. 

a of them, a doctor friend of 
mine, remarked that I had the 
“big ones” staked out there and 
simply went out and brought them 
in, he being more interested in 
fishing the inlets and beds near 
shore. 

On the afternoon of June 2\st, 
our last day’s sport, all of the 
members of the party went out 
with me to this wootted around 
four o’clock, and the doctor and 
I trolled back and forth together 
along this bed for a distance of 
fifteen hundred to two thousand 
feet. 

I kept out from one hundred 
and sfty to one hundred and 
seventy-five yards of No. 6, Cutty- 
hunk line, tested to only twelve 
pounds, and used various colored 
spoon hooks, changing them at 
every turn of the boat. 

About the second or third trip 
over the bed, I hooked a nineteen 
pound pike, which was landed 
after a nice fight, whereupon the 
a remarked, “That is some 
fis 

As the sun was fast sinking 
and the water quite rough, | 
changed spoons, again putting on 
my favorite old brass one, which | 
have found to be a specially good 
color for dark days or cloudy 
water; and back we trolled again. 

We had not rowed far, when 
I felt such a strike as never be 
fore; and after a few minutes’ 
play, his finny 
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majesty broke 
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Write for Free 
Taxidermy 
Book 





e work of Wm. Kohli, Binuff- 
4M Moe. It is the First animal 
that he ever tried to mount. 

y Professicnals Cannot Do As 

Well. Here is the secret 

of his success. He learned 

the easiest and best meth- 
ods in the world from our School 
and did a fine job of mounting the 
first time he tried it. We have 
thirty thousand students, all doing 
equally well. Write now for free book. 


We Can 
Teach 





You to 


Mount Birds —Animals—Fishes 


and Game Heads,—to tan skins, make rugs and robes, ctc., By Mail in Your Home. We teach you so that you can do 
the work right and do it quickly. We teach you the Standard Methods, the same that Mr. Kobli learned from us, by 
mail, and used in mounting this fine bear. Mail coupon today for free book. 


every hunter, trapper, angler or nature lover should be able to preserve his own 
Every Sportsman, fine trophies. Nothing is finer for the home, den or office. Anyone can learn the 
art ez a & = quickly by our Standard Methods. Wc Guarantee success or refund tuition. Our fine FREE 
Book ly Explains O “A School and How to Learn the great art of Taxidermy. Send the Coupon 
Today fortes FREE BO 
, can easily earn From $20 to $40 a Month from your Spare Time by 
R Fi mounting for others or selling your mounted specimens. If you wish to enter taxie 
dermy asa business, you can make from $2000 to $4000 per year. Investigate this 
New Uncrowded Field. Thousands are making fine profits from taxidermy as a side line, or going into the 
business for a life's work. Taxidermists are few, and the Demand is Great, Read what a few students say: 
“Within the past two months I have turned out more than $500 worth “ work. My specimens took first 
poenion at the state fair. That is what your school has done for me,'’—A. S. Harmer, North Yakama, Wash, 
“I have just sold a collection of specimens for $216, which makes in all $700 I have earned from my taxi- 
dermy work, and it is all due to your excellent course of lessons.’"’—J. T. Stanton, Kiammath, Ore. 
“Since taking your course last year I have made over $675 by selling my specimens, and doing work for 
others. Your lessons are fine, and every sportsman should join the school.""—H. C. Hammond, Syracuse, N, 
Re e b r that we taught these men Taxidermy by Mall. We can teach you equally well, you will 
m m e be delighted with the work. _Our school teaches taxidermy only, and we hve en ————= 
business for many years. Our specimens took FIRST GRAND PRIZE and 9 Gold Medals‘at the exposition. J. W. ELwoop, President 


Great Taxidermy Book FREE >>> Fon conocer sexcemens 


We have prepared a splendid book on taxidermy. It tells all about the art, 1729 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
explains how we can sees hyou the posiness, right in your own home ah Please seni me free and without any obligations, your 
yourspare time. This book is NO Send the COUPON TOD vase BOOK, ‘“‘How to Learn Taxidermy,"’ also copy 
and get this valuable book, and a ¥ REE oe Y of THE TAXIDERMY of Taxidermy Magazine and {ull particulars of your system. 
M AGAEINE, also sample diploma and hundreds of letters from delighted 
students. 

BE SURE AND GET THIS BOOK. Send the coupon TODAY: 
right now, before you forget it. You are sure to be interested, 


THE NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 
1729 Elwood Building, Omaha, Nebraska, 
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water and giving his mammoth 
head a vigorous shake sought to 
dislodge the hook but was un- 
successful, and I was then sure 
that I had certainly caught a 
prize-winner, if he men be landed, 
and shouted to the doctor, “This 
is the one I have been looking 
for all the week.” 

Mr. Pike then 
the fight of, and for, his life, 
rushing first one direction and 
then another, and darting to the 
bottom, in endeavor to find the 
weeds, and with two hundred yards 
of line, I had difficulty in keeping 


started in on 


any of it upon the reel. 

A brisk southwest wind was 
blowing and as I could give no 
attention to the oars my _ boat 
drifted along like a cork. 


This drifting hght continued for 
at least three-fourths of a mile be- 
fore the fish began to weaken and 
I could retrieve much of the line, 
and when retrieved to the point 
where the enemy could be seen 
away he went again, in a rush, and 
as often as he came in sight of 
the boat, these rushes continued, 
each growing less in ferocity, until 
he eventually gave up the battle. 

In landing fish, I never use a 
gaff, which is sure to injure the 
nsh; neither do I regard shooting 
or clubbing as sportsmanlike. 

My method is to tire the fish 
to such an extent that | can simply 
tip the gunwale of the boat very 
near the surface of the water, and 
placing my free hand back of h‘'s 
head, [ can very easily slide him 


into the boat, and this was the 
manner in which my prize pike 
was landed. 


On our arrival at home, I salted 
down this particular fish, and if 
the editor of Fietp AnD STREAM 
can find it convenient to visit 
this neck of the woods, this same 
prize pike will be part of his 
dinner menu. 

“HIRD PrizE—P1IKE—1913 
Won by Roy Palmer, Conneaut, O. 

Weight—21¥% lbs. 

Length—39% in. 

Girth—18% in. 

Where  caught—Outer 
Pond Bay, Lake Erie. 

Rod—Sampson steel. 

Reel—Shakespeare. 

Line—Cuttyhunk. 

Lure—Shakespeare brass spoon. 


Long 





Field & Stream Pub. Co. 

Kindly send me, at your earliest 
convenience, any information on 
the points or percentage that 
may be used in count.-ng scores 
for bait casting and fly casting. 

Our club has an outing for next 
Saturday, and I am on the cast- 
ing committee, and desire some 
information pertaining to that art 
We have had outings, but I think 
some of your valuab-e information 
will help us a good deal in: this 
affair, as there appears to be a 
good deal of difference of opinion 
pertaining to score-keeping. 

Our program consists of three 
casts accuracy at 50, 65 and 75 
feet, one for one-half ounce plug 
casting, and three casts for dis- 
tance, also three casts fly for accu- 
racy and distance. 

W. L. Bryan. 

West Phila. Rod and Gun Club. 

Answer.—As regards bait cast 
ing, the standard distances are 60, 
65 and 80 feet, respectively. Each 
contestant has five casts at each 
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distance. In scoring, 1 demerit is 
deducted for every foot distant from 
larget ring, which 1s 1 100t in di 
ameter. ‘Lhe total number of de- 
merits is divided by the number otf 
casts, and the resuiting number 
subtracted from 100. ‘Lhis gives 
ine percentage. 

in fly casting there are three 
rings, distant 30, 40 and 50 feet. 
Every contestant has 5 casts at 
each = distance. kvery demer.t 
counts. Each contestant is al- 
lowed 5 m.nutes tor practise casts, 
and to get out lne; atter this 
time is up, every time fly touches 
Water it counts.—Ebi7or. 


A HOMEMADE BAIT NET 


_ Sometimes the angler who pre- 
fers “‘live’’ bait is annoyed be- 
cause most ot the bait he carried 


in his can is dead. ‘Then, too, it 
is a tedious task to catch bait by 
the hook method, or to have to 
depend upon someone to have a 
sumcient supply of “shiners” for 
you @n your arrival! at the pond. 
Personally, 1 have experienced 
all ot the trials which are met by 
the “live’’ bait angler. To overcome 
that feature I tind the best plan is 
to have your own net; a handy at- 
lair that can be packed in a suitcase. 
While on a unshing excursion 
Il was without bait, and used a 
contrivance which proved eftectual. 
4 got a small umbrella, a child’s 
size, and removed the cover. 
then tL covered the ribs with 
nett.ng and reinforced the end 
where the rod comes below the 
ribs. Ll sawed the handle close to 
the length of ribs and tied the 
end ot hve ribs to the central 
stick, baited the net with bread 
and sunk it under water. Kach 
lift netted me a bunch of shiners. 
The small umbrella just fitted a 
Suitcase. It is handy to carry 
and an effectual trap. Try it and 
be convinced. Dr. S. L. Roar. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST 

Fietp AND STREAM offers three 
prizes for the pest three photo 
graphs submitted each month in 
this Contest, reserving the right 
tou publish at our own discretion 


the others submitted. The prizes 
ior next month will be: First 
Prize—Three years’ subscription to 


FIELD AND STREAM. Second Prize 
—Two years’ subscription to F1ELp 
AND STREAM, Third Prize—One- 
year’s subscription to FIELD AND 
STREAM. For all others, 50c. will 
be allowed when used. 
Contestants submitting photo- 
graphs will please place name and 
address on tae pack of each one 
submitted, state make of camera 
and type of lens used, light con- 
ditions, time of exposure, and any 














FIRST PRIZE PHOTO 


Made by William Simpson. 
Folmer & Schwing Camera, Zeiss 
Lens. Stop 4. Time 1/100. Sub- 


ject—Spruce Partridge. 


SECOND PRIZE PHOTO 
Made by William spaaneeg, 3A 
Kodak, .4.4 Lens. osure 1/25. 
Subject—Pointer on "a uail. 














other explanatory matter which THIRD PRIZE PHOTO 
would be of interest. Address all Made by J. H. Hazlewood. Premo 
entries to Photographic Contest Camera, Regular Lens, Portrait 
Department, Frierp anp Srream, Attachment. Stop 4, Exposure 1 
456 Fourth Ave., New York City. Second. Subject—Grey Squirrel. 
SEE THE JANUARY NUMBER FOR THE LIST OF 


IS THE HUNTER’S SEASON. 
BEGINNING IN THE 





WINNERS IN OUR 1914 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST. 


TO THE FISHERMEN. 
THE REASON YOU ARE NOT GETTING MANY FISHING 
STORIES IN THESE oa NUMBERS IS THAT THIS 


PANU! ARY ISSUE 


YOUR TURN WILL COME, 
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Another 


big advantage 
The S. & W. bolt- 
release catch 


A slight pressure on the 
release catch disconnects ; 
the bolt from the heavy recoil spring entirely. Any onecan move 
the holt back and forth to insert a cartridge into the barrel 
with practically xo efort—a feature found on/y in the 


Smith & Wesson 


Automatic 


It’s doubly safe 





Built on the safety first principle 





‘Safety first’? has been the foundation principle of our business 
since we made the first Smith & Wesson Revolver. The Smith 
& Wesson Automatic can be discharged only with definite inten- 
tion. ‘The automatic safety is released by a natural movement of 
the middle finger—zo/ by the trigger finger, zof by the pressure 
of the hand in grasping the butt. The mon-automatic safety is a 
double precaution when the gun is not in use. 


Three other exclusive features 


The Smith & Wesson Automatic can be opened up for easy clean- 
ing in less than one second at.d without removing a single part. 
The special calibre insures your getting the highest grade am- 
munition in a cartridge designed by us especially for this arm. 
ey wevmanon And the Smith & Wesson Automatic has the same 


MCMBER OF 


mechanical perfection and accuracy that have made 

the Smith & Wesson Revolver the superior revolver 

for over half a century. 

Ask your dealer about the Smith & Wesson Automatic 

Write us for free booklet describing gun in detail 
SMITH & WESSON, 804 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 


For over 50 years makers of Superior Revolvers 
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A CANOE CAMP STOVE 
By E. E. Buchanon 


A very handy camp stove can 
be made in a few minutes out of 
an old tin pail First select a 
pail about six inches high. The 
diameter does not make so much 
difference, but the height should 
not be greater than six inches. 
If no such pail is at hand, a butter 
pail cut down will serve the pur- 
pose. Next cut three holes, about 
au inch square, half way up the 
sides. For legs three bolts will 
be necessary. Punch holes through 
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THE STOVE SET UP 


the pail from the inside and in 
sert the bolts and screw the nuts 
on the outside. These bolts 
should raise the pail an inch or 
so from the ground. Then punch 
several rows of holes in the bot- 
tom, leaving a three-inch circle 
in the center with no holes, Now 


the stove proper is made. Next 
is the burner The top of a ba- 
king powder can will serve for 
this. Cut a strip of asbestos 
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ORKSTIOP 


thout two inches wide and long 
enough to get around the inside 
of the can-top. This is the wick. 
Then melt some paraffin and fill 
the can-top with it. This com- 
pletes the burner. Place this in 
the center of the bottom of your 
pail and light the asbestos wick. 
In a couple of minutes the whole 
can of paraffin will be on fire. 
The wind cannot blow this out, 
so you will have to carry a piece 
of tin as a snuffer. 

On my last canoe trip I used a 
stove like this with much success. 
When we got through cooking we 
would smother the tre and then 
drop in a few pieces of paraffin. 
[his would replenish our burner, 
and when it cooled it would be 
full ready for the next meal. 


HOW TO TRAP MUSKRATS 
By K. E. Hawkins 


Of all the families of fur bear- 
ing animals which fell a prey to 
the trappers of the early days, 
who destroyed them ruthlessly in 
and out of season until the Middle 
West is no longer a good trapping 
ground, the muskrat, or ‘“‘mush- 
rat,” as he is familiarly called, is 
the only one to survive in num- 
bers. This is largely because of 
the large litters raised annually 
by the rats, and their being 
preyed on by few animals beside 
man. 

Like all other fur or game animals 
muskrat hides are good for sale 
during any of the months of the 
year co od 





uining an “r,” but they 
are best about December and 
during the three coldest months ot 
winter. This is because the fine 
second fur which grows so soft 
and downy beneath the outer does 
not get its full growth until the 
idvent of the heavy frosts. low 
ever, rats may be trapped and the 














POLE AND RING FOR A MUSKRAT SET 





furs sold during any month -con- 
taining “r,” but if you have a 
monopoly on the territory in which 
you are going to trap, wait until 
colder weather and the difference 
in price will pay you well. 

The picture shows one of the 
best methods of fixing a trap for 
use against the muskrats. rhere 
are several things to be learned 
in trapping the rodents. One is 
that, if given an opportunity, they 
will gnaw their legs off above the 
point caught in the trap and free 
themselves in a very tew hours 
\nother is that unless the traps 
they ire caught n e firmly 
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On The Level 


D. & J. McCallum’s 


PERFECTION 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


The Scotch That Lives up to its Name 














Bottled in Scotland 
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There is a touch of “‘The 
Spirit of °76”' in the awa- 
kening of Americans to 
the superiority of their 
own natural products. 


LYSMI 


King of Table Waters 
Has no Equal 
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fastened to something, the rat will 
get away with the trap and die 
out of reach or sight of the 
trapper. Rats pay but little atten- 
tion to the scent of man, and are 
among the most curious animals 
trapped. These two factors make 
them easily caught. Ordinary rat 
traps will sometimes hold a musk- 
rat, but it is usually best to use 
a heavier grade of trap. 

By the method shown in the 
picture, several of these poin‘s 
are accomplished. First the trap 
is securely fastened because the 
ring is over the stake and between 
the nails at either end, hence it 
will not allow the rat to get away. 
Second, when stuck in the bank 
or at the side of a muskrat house, 
the rat when caught jumps for the 
water, dragging the trap. A small 
nail driven into the stake at an 
angle allows the ring to slip over 
it and gives the rat full rein until 
he comes to the end of the chain. 
Finding he cannot get away, he 
will try to come back to shore to 
gnaw his foot off and get away. 
This angle nail prevents the 
sliding of the ring back along the 
pole, and the rat must remain in 
the water, where he is_ soon 
drowned and has no opportunity 
to escape or damage his coat of 
fur. 

Rats are easily trapped by taking 
advantage of their curiosity and 
fastening a small board out over 
the water, much in the fashion 
as all boys fasten their fishpoles 
in the bank and leave them. Out 
at the end a carrot or some similar 
delicacy is placed, on the pan of 
a trap. The rat, attracted curi- 
ously by the strange board and 
the smell of the carrot, walks out 
on the board and, becoming fast 
in the trap, springs for the water 
to escape. Here he is unable to 
swim away, and is prevented from 
reaching the shore because the 
board is longer than the chain. He 
drowns soon, and is thus pre- 
vented from escaping and damaging 
his fur. 

There are two kinds of rats: 
bank rats and house rats. The 
former are known to all, while 
the latter are owners of more 
valuable fur. Traps may be set 
inside a muskrat house, or in the 
runway which enters the house 
under water, without bait. Traps 
set for the bank rats should be 
set in their runs, which approach 
their holes in the soft mud of the 
river bottom. These do not need 
to be baited, and may easily be 
concealed in the soft mud of the 
Lottom. 

As soon as possible after being 
caught the rats should be skinned. 
A very sharp knife should be used, 
and the rat’s hide opened very care 
fully. Cut around the head and 
far down on the legs and strip 
the skin off without opening it, 
so that when skinned the hide 
will be whole and the fur side 
within. Stretch the hide immedi- 
ately on a shingle and hang it up 
to dry. Use great care not to 
cut holes in the hide when skin- 
ning, as this ruins it for sale, and 
scrape the skin clean of flesh be 
fore drying. The darker hides are 
the more valuable, the prices 
ranging according to the locality, 
some hides bringing as high as a 


dollar and a half. 
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VIEW OF KODAK CARRYING STRAP 


CARRYING THE KODAK 
COMFORTABLY 


Perhaps there is no outdoor man 
who more frequently wishes for a 
camera when he has none, or 
makes better use of one when he 
has taken the forethought to carry 
it, than the fisherman. Innumer- 
able occasions arise in any normal- 
ly active angling life when the 
presence of even a small kodak 
will far more than pay for the 
trouble of lugging it along, and 
as a result the fisherman-photog- 
rapher is a daily increasing com- 
modity in the outdoor market. 

The choice of a camera for this 
sort of use is largely a matter 
of individual preference, modified 
to a certain extent by existing 
conditions. If you place picture 
making above fishing, you will 
probably want one of the highly 
efficient but rather heavy reflecting 
cameras, or perhaps a plate camera 
in which the presence of a ground 
glass back for focusing is a great 
aid in securing superior photo- 
graphs of stream scenery, figures, 
etc. 3ut where there is one person 
who will tote along a big camera on 
fishing trips, there are many who 
do not care to be bothered with 
anything larger than one of the 
folding kodaks which are capable 
ef turning out really excellent 
photographs, and it is for them the 
following suggestion is offered. 

The average kodak is designed 
to be carried in a leather case 
hanging from an ordinary shoulder 
strap. This scheme works out 
very well as long as you are 
walking along a level road, but 
when you turn off to the stream 
and begin worming through the 
brush, crawling on hands and 
knees to within easting distance 
of an exposed pool, or scrambling 
among the boulders of a_ steep 
ravine, the kodak which is carried 
in the usual manner evinces an 
insatiable craving for slipping 


around in front and getting in the 
way. Here is the remedy, pro- 
viding your creel is equipped with 
a sling as shown in the illustra- 
tion: 

Remove the long strap from the 


kodak case and substitute one of 
such length that its ends will pro- 
ject only a couple of inches when 
it has been passed around the case 
in the regular way. Now rivet 
two buckles of suitable size to the 
strap which goes around your 
body to hold the creel sling in 
place, placing them the width of 
the camera case apart ,and buckle 
the ends of the short case stra 
to them. Put on the sling, hook 
the steadying strap into its regu- 
lar place, and you will find that 
the camera case apart, and buckle 
under your right arm, is easily ac- 
cessible at all times, and will not 
flop around like a wing-tipped duck 
whenever you chance to vary from 
the perpendicular. 


MENDING A RUBBER COAT 
Denison, TEXAS. 
Editor, Fieco & STREAM: 

Nill some kind reader tell me 
how I can get the material and 
appliances to patch a hole about 
six inches square in a pair of 
mackintosh waders? 

Yours truly, 

Denison, Tex. Jas. A. SMITH. 

Ans.—You can get a repair kit 
- waders, consisting of rubber 

ement and a piece of the material, 
from any large sporting goods 
store for about $1. 


PEELED LOG CABIN 

Editor, Fretp anv STREAM: 

As a constant buyer and reader 
of Fretp anp Stream I would ask 
whether there is any disadvantage 
in building a log-cabin with logs 
which have not had the bark re- 
moved? I am to have a cabin 
built in Maine, and the cabins 
round about are of peeled logs. 
I think a cabin better-looking if 
the bark is left on and should like 
to have it on provided there are 
no fatal disadvantages in so doing 
shall be greatly obliged if you 
can help me in this matter. 

Joun S. Garpraitu. 

Ans.—The peeled logs are used 
for building camps for the follow- 
ing reason: The unpeeled logs 
hold the damp, which cause them 
to rot very quickly besides afford- 
ing a hiding place under the bark 
for wood-borers, ants and slugs.— 
Epitor. 

HOW TO SKIN SMALL FUR- 
BEARING ANIMALS 


With the exception of coon, 
small fur bearers should be 
skinned whole, by cutting around 
bcth hind legs below the knee 
and - straight across and around 
vent. The pelt is then removed 
mainly by “peeling” the hide from 
the legs with thumb and fingers. 
The tail should be split down, say, 
two inches and the bone pulled 
out. The hide is then drawn down 
until fore legs are reached, where 
the knife is used to cut around 
the feet. More pulling and the 
pelt is worked down to the ears, 
then to the eyes. Cut cose to 
the skull so ear and eye holes will 
be as small as possible. When the 
rose is reached this should be cut 
off, leaving the gristle end of 
nese on hide. The pelt will now 
be flesh side out and shou!d be 
placed on a stretcher made same 
shape as hide. Tails of opossum 
and muskrat should be cut off. 

PowHaTAn RoBINSON. 
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iy icY-HOT 
y Carafe 
, 1 to 3 = 
Quart 
i Sizes 
, } 
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< / 
1 SS) MAKE AN IDEAL GIFT 
1 Ve Keeps Contents Ice Cold 
{ 72 hours or Hot 24 hours 
= 3 : ICY-HOT Jars, Ice 
7 4 td ped ooey pene eng gr por on MBS af 
Ballles, Pts-Qts. >~ 2 Ty ou ng w np Pp ease ime or need 1s PROTECTED NECK 
; : _ impossible. Keeps baby’s milk warm and sweet all Carafes take the place of un- 
night, or invalid’s cooling drinks or hot broths ready for instant serving. sanitary water bottles and 
pitchers. Neck protected 


ICY-HOT Jars and Ice Cream Pails. Wide mouth, Pints and Quarts. Enables you to keep ice against Breakage. 
cream solid without ice or hot foods hot without fire, in sanitary glass container, providing a meal ICY-HOT Chocolate and Coffee Pots 






anywhere. Write for Free ICY-HOT Auto and Luncheon Cases are dust- and Pitchers—$5.00 up 
Descriptive roof. Equippe d with cutlery, cups, plates, bottles, 
jars and lunch boxes, for serving complete meal. 


No Limit To Their Usefulness 
Always ready for service. No chemicals, no bother, 
qust fill and cork the bottles. Adsolutely sanitary. 

eck of bottle extends over neck of metal case 


, 4 N ones 





liquids touch only glass. Thoroughly protected 
against breakage. Ynstantly removed, sterilized or 
cheaply replacedif broken. Look for *‘ICY-HOT” 
on bottom. Pints, B1 up. Quarts, B2 up. Write 
for FREE Booklet fully describing ICY-HOT 
Bottles, Jars, Luncheon Cases. 

Accept No Substitute-No Bottle Just as good 


Icy-Hot Bottle Co. 
223 W. 2nd Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


ICY-HOT Lunch 
Kit, including Bottle, $1.75 up 


“VIYELLA” 


FLANNEL 


New Fall and Winter Designs in dark effects, 
specially adapted for hunting shirts. 

“Viyella” can be obtained at all leading men’s 
furnishing stores. 

“Viyella” also can be obtained at the leading retail 
stores in stripes! plain colors! plaids! for Women’s 
Waists and Children’s School Dresses. 


Avoid Imitations 


“Viyella” is stamped on the selvedge every 21% yds. 


DOES NOT SHRINK 
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STEVEN S RIFLES for XMAS 
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“Visible Loading” | 
Repeater No. 70 
For .22 Short, Long or Long Rifle Rim Fire Cartridges. 


ACCURATE SAFE LOW PRICED 
A Are the distinguishing feature of a: STEVENS Rifles and the ‘ 


r’’ is no exception to the rule. It is the most accurate . 
MERRY XMAS 


Safe because you see each cartridge as it enters the chamber. 
WITH A 


loaded, and you know when it is empty. 
STEVENS 






MAKE IT 





“Visible 
caliber repeater made. 
ou know when the rifle is 
he trigger has a positive lock and cannot be pulled 
List price is $8.00, but sold by retail dealers at 


until the breech-block is locked into place. 
ississippi River and in Canada. 


$7.00 except West of Mi 
You Have Your Choice 


“Favorite” No. 27, 24-inch barrel Full Octagon or No.17 with 24-inch Round Barrel. 
All .22-caliber “Favorites” have Automatic Ejectors. .25 and .32-caliber have plain ex- 
tractors. Peep sights or a telescope can be fitted if desired. No popular priced rifle is pro- 
duced in any country that can compare with the ““Favorite."’ Sold by retail dealers at $5.50 
for No. 27 and $5.00 for No. 17, except West of Mississippi River and in Canada. 

he “Favorite” continues to be the most popular single shot rifle for men and boys. Im- 
provements in the rifle have always kept pace with improved emmunition. It is the only tifle 





in the world at the price that is suitable for modern smokeless powder cartridges. 







Send for complete illus- 
trated catalog describing 
all our rifles and guns 
in detail. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company 


17 Broadway, Chicopee Falls, Mass., U.S.A. 


Largest Makers of ttt Firearms, 


























3-in-One makes a 
trap spring quick f \\y 
and hold hard—it gets the pelt. 

3-in-One prevents rusting, clogging, 
slow action. Also, the faintly delicate 


odor of r 
3-in-One oil 


is very attractive to fur bearing ani- 
mals—seems to draw them better 
than bait. This is attested by ex- 
pert trappers who have tried it to 
their profit. 3-in-One also keeps 
A guns and knives fromrusting—makes 
boots, belts and leather equipment ,; 
soft, pliable. 

Don’t go trapping without 3-in-One! Sold 
in sporting goods stores, hardware, drug 
and 7 stores: 1 oz. bottle, 10c; 3 oz., 
ic; 80z., (Y2 pt.) 50c. Als so in Non-Leak 
Handy Oil Can—just fits the hip pocket 
—3% oz., 25c. you cannot find 
these cans with your dealer, we will 
send one by “_/ post, full of 

3-in-One for 
FREE—A iat sample of 
3-in-One and Dictionary of uses. 

Write for them. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 
152 New St., New York 














a Silent and Sure- aaa 


Encase your feet in shoes that are glorious! ly comfort- 
able on Io mg hikes over logs and rock—be rubber-tooted 















and xoise Tops of tough Tan Box Cal If. Bottom 
of pure Pare Rubber with protected 
edges. Perfect re —* 


BARKER HUNTING SHOE 


No better S7/7/ Hunting Shoe made. 
dealer cannot supply you send m m... 
order or check. ll send your pair by 
parcel post. 

in. Tops 1¢ 


Without Heel $4.25 $4.75, $6.50 
With Heel $4.50 $5.00 $06.75 
Women’s, with Heel and 12" Tops $6.00 
WILLIAM E. BARKER 
111 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
 Careof Enterprise Rubber Co, 








SPORTING GOODS 
EXCLUSIVELY 


Everything 
sportsman. 

Our illustrated 120-page Gun and Winter 
Sports Catalog, which we mail free upon 
request, is a veritable encyclopedia for the 
Hunter and Athlete. 

Superior Quality | Lowest Prices 

Absolute Satisfaction 

VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE 


340 So. Wabash Ave., cor. Van Buren St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


necessary for the practical 
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S| HERCULES2%, POWDERS 


Black and Smokeless. Sho Bring Blasting, Powder & 
Rifle and Revolver Po Ponda )Blasti Supplics Aealtaal , hy 
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for Sporting, Purposes / 

































This Fall Take No Chances with 
the Powder You Shoot 
S‘ FAR as your powder is concerned 


eliminate the possibility of the misfire 

at a critical moment that spoils a day 
in the field. Carry shells loaded with a pow- 
der you can depend upon at all times under 
all conditions. Shoot 


Infallible 


Smokeless Shotgun Powder ‘ 








Here is a powder that makes instant appeal to the 
sportsman familiar with its qualities. 





Have you ever known the feeling of security re- 
sulting from the certain knowledge that a load will 
not be affected by a drenching rain or an accidental 
drop overboard? You will know it when you carry 
Infallible. For Infallible is absolutely water-proof. 


Furthermore it is weather-proof and age-proof. 
Its distinguishing characteristics, which are high 
velocity , uniform patterns, and unusually light recoil, 
are unchanging. It isa powder you can tie to with 
confidence. When ordering shotgun shells ask for 
Infallible Smokeless Shotgun Powder. Your dealer 
will supply you in all standard makes. 
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A booklet telling about Hercules Sporting Pow- 
ders will be sent on request. Are you interested in 
trapshooting? Then ask for ‘“Trapshooting’’ too. 








* It’s worth reading. —= 
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THE RIFLE FOR SELF OR F'RIEND 


The Ross .280 High Velocity Rifle is used by skilled big game hunters all over the 
world, on account of its accuracy, its very low trajectory, the perfection and speed of 
its action, and the extraordinary “anchoring” effect of the Ross .280 Sporting Cartridge 
with Copper Tube enens bullet (patented). 


Whether for y If or for pre sentation purpo: ses buy a Rx 80. Retails in New York 
$55.00, Ross 60, Almunition $7.50 per 100, lulustrs ate ed Catal: sue on request 


ROSS RIFLE CO. Dept. $-11, ‘QUEBEC, CAN. Post & Floto, 14 Reade St., New York, / gents for the U. S. 
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Every sportsman needs a 


SUMMIT 
Knit-Nek Vest 


For hunting, fish- 
ing, trapshooting, 
automobiling and 
all other outdoor 
sports. 


The soft, pliable 
leather sleeves and 
leather lining make 
the Summit Knit- 
Nek Vest light in 
weight yet afford 
the best protection 
against the wind and 
cold. 






$2500 


Hard Wood 


Mission Finish 
a he pe atente od nit 


heed Kok GUN CABINET 


patel ak ’ aman . Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches. 
the wool Wristlets keep the wind from going up Width, 28 inches. 
the sleeves. 

Easily put on or taken off and can be worn 





If interested, write for our special Gun Cabinet 


with or without a coat. Catalog. 

If your dealer cannot supply you write to us for inter- Send us your address for 
esting style book and we will tell you where you can buy . 
one. Write today. our illustrated Gun Catalog. 


Guiterman Bros. THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY 


Dept. C ST. PAUL, MINN. 
521 Broadway, New York 














SAFETY FIRST 


You hear it everywhere. The safety is one of the superior 
points of “THE GUN THAT BLOCKS THE SEARS.” 
The safety which makes accidental discharge impossible. 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES 


Established 1853 | s R e D A Vv | — & > oO N Ss ASSONET, MASS. 
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— It Will Be 
Rustless in the Spring 


The best way to insure 


your gun over the winter is 
rub Corol on it. Then, in the Spring, you'll 
find it in perfect condition. 

For splendid efficiency there’s no gun 
dressing like Corol. It not only positively stops 
rust now, but by filling the pores of the steel, 
prevents fouling when you use the 
gun later. Corol is the ideal dressing 
for the man who loves his gun. 

2 oz. can, 35c; 8 oz. can, 75c. 
At Dealers or postpaid from us. 
Send for FREE SAMPLE f{)- 
and Free Book, “Gun Hints” = 


COROL SALES CO., 1435 Fisher Building, Chicago 

















The .32-40 High Power factory cartridges sell for 


$34.20 net per thousand. By reloading the same 
shells with factory primers, factory bullets and the 
same powder charge, your expense is $13.46; 


You save $20.74 on 1000 cartridges. 


The .32-40 low power smokeless factory cartridges 
cost $28.80 per thousand; when you reload, your 
expense is only $11.31, making a saving of $17.49. 
Factory .32-40 smokeless short range cartridges cost 
$25.20 per thousand; by reloading your shells, they 
cost you only $7.65 per thousand. Make your own 
bullets and you have 1000 short range cartridges 
for $3.80. 

You wouldn’t throw away your pipe after smoking 
it once; you waste money if you throw away your 
expensive high-grade shells without reloading. 


FREE—The Ideal Hand Book tells all about the 
tools and methods for reloading all standard rifle, 
pistol and shotgun ammunition; 160 pages of prac- 
tical information for shooters. Mailed free to any 
shooter interested enough to send three stamps 
postage to ‘ 


Lhe Marlin Firearms ©. 


3 Willow Street New Haven, Conn. 
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The Safest Breech- 

Loading Gun Built! 
Fo: ducks, geese, foxes, trap shooting 
and all long range shooting, use our 
famous | 2 gauge guns as illustrated. 
For snipe, quail, partridge, wood- 
cock, squirrels, rabbits, etc., our 
16 and 20 gauge guns are smal- 
ler and lighter—handle quicker 
and with wonderful precision. 
You can use 2% inch 
shells and good, stiff 
loads in the 6-shot 16 or 
the exquisite new 5-shot 
20-gauge repeater. 


























































12-16-20 Gauge , 
Hammerless : 
Repeating 
Shotguns 


Grade "A" 
12 Ga. , $22.60 


16 or 20 Ga, 
$24.00 
































They have Solid Top —a 4 
thick steel wall of protection ; 
that also keeps out rain, 
snow, dirt, leaves, twigs and 
sand. Side Ejection (away 
from your face and eyes). 
Matted Barrel—a great con- 
venience in quick sighting— 
costs extra on any other 
standard grade pump gun. 
Press-Button Cartridge Re- 
lease—to remove loaded cartridges 


quickly from magazine. Double f 
Extractors — they pull any shell. ¥ 
Six quick shots. Take -Down ‘ 


Feature—for convenient carrying 
and cleaning. Trigger and Ham- 
mer Safety—adouble guardagainst 
accidental firing. Solid Steel 
Breech —the receiver absolutely 
solid steel at rear as well as on top. 
You will like to shoot this hand- + 
somest, best designed, most efficient 
pump gun—it's the safest breech. 
loading gun built, 

Send 3c postage for new big cata- 
logue of all Marlin repeating 
rifles and shotguns. Do it now! 


The Marlin Prearms @. 


3 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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A REAL GUN 


TENE ERM MMR ORNS IS 
L. C. Smith New Designs With Hunter One Trigger for TRAP and FIELD 


With the characteristics of the 
Thoroughbred written all over it, 
This means it will win. Kindly let us 
mail you our new catalogue showi 
perfect illustrations and descriptions 
of all grades. 


Prices $25 to $1,000 














“Never-Leak” 


Russell’s Famous Boot 
for Sportsmen 


Designed 
for general out- 
loor wear. Sturdy 
and staunch, for heavy 
service on the trail, yet light ih 
yielding to the feet. The tough, 
ouble sole insures extreme dura- 
bility, no matter how rough the 
ground. Soles hob-nailed or 
smooth, Toe pieces and vamp 
joined by our spec ial never-rip 
“watershed” seam (patent ap- 
lied for) which oomygs «ve and 
—_ the water out. Made of (black' 
chrome, flexible cowhide. _ Built for 
business and guaranteed to fill the bill, 
or your money back. $6.00 to $15.00 


er pair. 
Worm by experienced campers, fisher- 
men, hunters, canoeists, ‘hikers,”” trap- 
Pers, skiers, surveyors, etc. 
In any height. Made 
to your mea- 
sure. 


N ip 
WATERSHED SEAM / 


Send for book 
showing our com- 


plete line. Free on request. ally 


Wy 


W.C. RussellMoccasinCo. “in, 
Factory A, BERLIN, WIS. 
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Want to Swap Guns? 


I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, or ex- 
change with you for any other firearm you may want. 
Write me what vou have, what you want, and I will 
make you an offer by return mail. 


S.J. FRANCIS, Adams Sq., Boston,Mass. 











Nyoil Absolutely Prevents R 
Use it on your gun, revolver, bicy 
talking machine, reel—in fact, for an 
purpose tor which a fine, pure, lubricat 
hed Oil is desired. It never — 0 


POT IIS Pay 

ne oy Reporting goods or hardware dealer. ‘la 

RAC) 7 7 
i pdottle, cheaper to buy, 25c. ; trial size, 10c. 


New Bedford, Mass, 


A 
You fish for the fun 


of fishing —of course! 


Then fish with “fishing 
tackle that’s fit for fish- 
ing.” Go to the dealer 
who shows the sign of 
the “Leaping Dolphin.” 
In city, town or camp the “Leaping Dolphin” 
means quality on rods, reels, hooks or lines— 
on any piece of angler’s equipment. 
New illustrated catalog F (224 pages) sent on re- 
ceipt of parcel postage (10 cents) to any angler 
who will give us his tackle dealer's name. 
Abbey & Imbrie, 18 Vesey St., New York City 
Established 1820 


THOT NPNENETA Ulli lll (UUULLLVUIUALUVLLUOVOLULUAA00 A 


GRAY MOTORS FORBOATS 


de) 


Engines of both 2-cycle and 4-cycle type 

for boats of all sizes. Material and works 

manship guaranteed. We are largest 

builders of 2-cycle marine engines in the ' Ay 4 

world and there are over 1000 dealerswho { jonen 

sell Gray Engines and give Gray service, ¥ ##5"?-il06 cuswens 
Write for three valuabie books about Gray Motors and complete 
Motor Boats. Gray Motor Co., 1242 Gray Motor Bidg., Detroit, Mich. | 











“PREMIER'’ MALLARD. Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


The Flight is Here! 


The birds are whistling down out of the North. 
our gun, your —- your decoys? Now’sthe time to get a supply of the 
ason decoys. 
ears. Both Po, ani 
ucks, Geese, Snipe and Crow—are far and away the finest made. They can't 
nish, durability or lifelike-ness. Try them this year and you'll get 
better results than ever. Att all first-class dealers. Catalog on request. 


MASON’S DECOY FACTORY 


be touched for fi 


Are You Ready? 


— 
Are you prepared? Got 


oye have told you about them—you' ve seen "em advertised for 


your shooting friends will tell you that MASON decoys — 


455 Brooklyn Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











NS —— | 
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Tell Your Wife 


what you want for 


Christmas 


You know how hard it is to pick out suitable 


Christmas gifts. 


You also know how your nearest and dear- 


est relations and friends very often waste their 
money on things that you do not really need. 

A fine suit of DUXBAK Clothing—made especially 
for huntsmen (and designed by a man who is a huntsman 
himself) is the most serviceable and practical Christmas 
memento that you could very well wish for. It will last 
for years and be a constant satisfaction to you when you 
go on those duck shooting trips, when you simply must 








have proper protection from cold and weather. 
DUXBAK Cravenette water-repellent hunting cloth- 
ing has been the standard of America for fifteen years. 


Here are the main features : 


Every garment sold with 
tke printed guarantee of 
Bird, Jones & Kenyon. 
The Lorgest wear. 

Warm and protecting, but 
soft and pliable. 

No binding at armpit or 
shoulders. 

Trousers very easy in hip 
and thigh. 


Our newest complete catalo 
DUXBAK clothes are made, an: 


which you can find only in Duxba 


to be mailed to you fo- niet, Sit 
to us, so you can inspect the full line 


Your copy is aad, peu 
now and write a post car 


| Absolute ft. 
Cravenette-proofed against 
the elements. 
Eleven years’ experience in 
making clothing for hunts- 
men and fishermen only. 
Every garment designed to 
fit the man—not to fit the 
price. 

ue-book is ready. It tells how 


'S in detail the exclusive features 
Cravenette Clothing. 


down 
of DUXBAK on KAMP-IT Hunting and Fishing Clothing. Do 


it right away. 


BIRD, JONES & KENYON, 2 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. 
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The Race of Champions 


Record-Breaking Feats Unparalleled in Trap-Shooting History 


WHEN Woolfolk Henderson of Lexington, Ky., breezed 

through the fifteenth Grand American Handicap, at 
Dayton, O., Sept. 8-12, 1914, he shattered all trap-shooting 
records. The three big events, including the Grand 
American itself, were all won by Mr. Henderson with— 


Ciers 


SHELLS 


In the National 1914 Amateur Championship at single targets, Mr. 
Henderson was pitted against the Champions of no less than 35 states 
and by breaking 99 out of 100 singles at 16 yards, he established him- 
self as the Champion of Champions. 

At Double Targets he also captured the amateur championship with 90 out of 100. His Grand 
American Handicap score was 98 out of 100 from 22 yards—a new world’s record. 

Mr. Henderson's world record-breaking victories were all made with PETERS “‘steel where steel belongs’’ SHELLS, 


long accorded deserved recognition as always reliable at the traps or in the field. 


Use the Shells that WINNERS choose—the ® Brand. They insure satisfaction and results. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE Co. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Branches: NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 




















cy" vatalos 6¢ 
contains 384 pages of 
concentrated inform- 


ation pertaining to.7 


GUNS 
Hunting => Camping 
Baseball, Golf, Tennis 
Football — Athletic 
Fall & Winter Sports 


EQUIPMENT 
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Catalogs : mailed : gratis 






Schoverling Daly & Gales 
302-304 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


aed 
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Many a time a good oil painting in some 
“been there” man’s home, den or office 
has been the envy of another outdoor en- 
thusiast — maybe your or your sportsman 
friends envy. 

Wouldn't an exact replica, in oils and on 
canvas, of a handsome and expensive 


original make A Cift 
Of Exceptional Value? 


Such a gift should be one abounding with pleasures 
for the one who receives it and can appear to be 
and be worth much more than its face value. 


By means of a new and remarkable process of re- 
production, we have facsimiled Driscole’s famous 
original ‘’ Breaking Water! © to such exactness that 
ninty-nine out of a hundred would judge it by 
touch and sight. as the original. These repro- 
ductions are on canvas with the true oil-painting 
finish and mounted on a stretcher frame—size 
10 x 14 inches. 

This replica is so remarkable that we are limiting 
its distribution to subscribers only. Why dont 
you right now order it as an Xmas gift? Asa reader 
you can get it by having your subscription extended 
one year. 

The picture is sold only with a year's subscription 


both for $2.50 


FIELD AND STREAM 
PUBLISHING CO. 
456 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. CITY 


We send the picture on a money-back basis if you 
ars not entirely satisfied. 
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The NON-PULL-OUT 


Pocket Pistol and Revolver Holster 


Sticks fast in the pocket when the gun is 
drawn, yet gives you a quick and easy grip 
onthe gun. You can whip your litt!e auto- 
matic into action as quickly as a long han- 
dled six shooter. Easy to slip in and out 
of the pocket. 

It’s the Holster That Makes Your 
Pocket Gun Most Effective 
Hand-made of the best russet leather, per- 
fect stitching, heavily nickel-plated springs. 
Will not alter.or tear the pocket. 
Made to fit all pocket models of 
automatic pistols and revolvers, 

Ask your dealer, Write for circular. 


—Mizpat 
JOCK 


Gives youa feeling of real com- 
fort and the assurance of perfect 
protection while exercising. 












Opening beneath Patent flap 


Small amount of material between thighs 


Pertect pouch 






Jea€ 

ANT O26 OS Welt-bound webbing 
Can be cleaned by boiling without injury to rubber. Fits per- 
fectly. Can't rub or chafe. Finest quality elastic webbing, Ask 


y 
a 


dealer, or send waist measurement and Tbe, Stamps 
epted. To be safe get the jock for exercising, and the sus- 
Peneory for wear at other times, The combination, $1.00, 




















THE WALTER F. WARE CO., Dept. E., PHILA. } 









If your rifle is not 
equipped with a 


LYMAN 
SIGHT 


get one today and 
note how it im- 
proves marks- 


manship fully 50% 


If your dealer does not 
carry the specific 
Lyman Sight you 
want he will be g!ad 


to order one for you or your 
order direct to us will receive 
immediate attention. 

A postcard willbring you the 
new, interesting and instruct- 


ive Lyman catalog. Not only will‘itshow you how to select a Ly- 
man Sight for every purpose and every gun, but also its many arti- 


cles by well-known sportsmen will prove of 

great valuein your hunting andtarget shooting. 
Hunters and sportsmen 
in all parts of this coun- 
try are finding this cata- 
loginvaluable. Send for 


your copy today. 


THE LYMAN GUN 
SIGHT CORPORATION 


Dept. D 
Middlefield, Conn., U. $. A. 









Remington 
Model 14 
Pump Gun 
No. 1 (R14) 
$3.00 











We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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‘Ammunition has changed” 


R. H. “has something” on the quick explosion powders when it 
comes to filling that game bag. 






















AMMUNITION 


“KICK MINUS— SPEED PLUS" 


Don't brace yourself when you pull 
the trigger on R. H.— it goes the 
other way— all of it, straight to the 
mark. No force is wasted on “kick;” 





the greatest speed is generated as the 
load leavesthe gun. Progressive com- 
bustion makes the difference. 


Write for free booklet, “Powder Puffs” 


Robin Hood Shells are also 
furnished loaded with any of 
the Standard Nitro Powders. 


ROBIN HOOD AMMUNITION CO. 


D Street, Swanton, Vt. Mt A | ane abeieeaae 
|||) Z ee 








The 1915 ANNUAL 


Sportsman’s and Travel Show 


NeW GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, NEW YORK CITY 
FEBRUARY 20 to 27, 1915 











“AN “OLD-FASHIONED” SPORTSMAN'S 
SHOW UNDER THE ORIGINAL MAN- 
AGEMENT. ADDRESS. INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSINON CO.. NEW GRAND 
CENTRAL PALACE. NEW YORK CITY. 


to 
ie 
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You need a rifle sight 
that will not be damaged 
by possible collision with 
tree, rock or underbrush, 


conditions. To overcome this difficulty 


E' “PF ibl 99 REAR 
©XIDIC sIGHT 
is made with an automatic joint. It yields instead 
of breaking. If sight is struck, the stiff coiled 
doubie-acting spring brings it instantly back to posi- { 
tion. Can be locked down if desired. Can be used 
on rifles with long firing bolt and to better advan- 
tage than Receiver Sights on account of being closer 
tothe eye. Lower sleeve prevents elevating sleeve 
from being turned and holds disc stem true and rigid. 
Quick point blank adjustment—no tools needed, 


Marble’s “Flexible” and other sights are 
sold by dealers all over the world. Price 
$3.00. If not at YOUR dealer's, write us. 
Mention your dealer's name and get a sample 
of Nitro-Solvent Oil and — 


a 


eOey ae - 
STU Se 


Art of Accurate Shooting,” FR 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
525 Delta Avenue Gladstone, Mich. 








The 





; 


This is the iight to show your way through the woods when 


hunting, fishing, driving or any kind of night work. It has 
aluminum locomotive reflector. Flame is protected with a 3/4 in. 
convex lens, may be tilted up or down, burns 8 hours with one 
filling, costs 3 cents, will shine the eyes of a cat for 300 yards. 
Style 1 —Single lens, $5.00. Dbl. L., $6.00. Int. L., $6.50 
Style 2 - Adjustable Candle Flame Burner, add 50 cents 


Adjustable Flat Flame Burner, add $1.00 


Style 3 






+ 
The Northwestern Clasp Knife 


he knife for every hunter, opened or closed with one hand. 
Blade is locked open or closed. ow important it is at times 
to be able to hang on with one hand and reach to your side and 
take a knife that is opened at the grasp. 

Made of best material and workmanship. German silver 
bolsters, heavy polished brass lining, selected stag handle, 
fully warranted. Weight, 4 ounces. Length over all when 
open, 9’ in.: when closed, 5 in.; cutting edge, 4 in. 

Sold by all dealers or direct, postpaid on receipt of price, $2.5 


Send for circular 


R. C. Kruschke, F-403 Superior St., Duluth, Minn. 




















SPORTSMEN 


will find in WALTHAM worsted 
sweaters the warmth and usefulness 
which they demand in an outdoor gar- 


ment. They can be worn easily under 
a hunting jacket and if desired are 
supplied with pockets and roll collar. 
The sweater is the thing to wear in the 
woods atthis season. Wethink OUR 
sweater is the one you want. All colors. 


Write to us for information and 
send dealer’s name. 


American Knitting Co. 
Waltham, Mass. 
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AUTOMATIC SAFETY FIREARM 


U. S. and Canada Patents 


**Unless the safety on your gun is Automatic, it is not a safety.” 
See Exhibit of Standard make Rifles and Shotguns fitted with this 
device at the International Exposition of Safety—New Grand Central 
Palace, New York City, December 12-19th, 1914. 
SAFETY FIREARMS COMPANY 


Lock Box 166, Elmwood, Conn. 


cn nn te nl 

















DON’T SUFFER on COLD DAYS 


Don't load yourself down with heavy clothes You'll be 
warm as toast in any weather if you wear a featherweight 


NELSON LEATHER VEST 


Finest MOCHO leather sleeves and body 
lining, will not harden from wetting. Snug 
fitting neck and wrists. Absolutely wind 
proof. Outside body of Vest made of 
Brown English Corduroy or Dead Grass 
Whip Cord. 











Brown English — Grass a Jackets of Same 

Corduroy with ord with Rol! 

Roll Collar Collar $19.00 
$°7.76 $q@-50 to $1 5-00 


Send size with order today. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back. Samples of 
materials and catalogue on request. 

L. A. NELSON MFG. CO. 

201 Main St., La Crosse, Wis. 
Look for name L. A. Nelson stamped in each garment 








INDIAN MOCCASINS 


Both Lace or Slipper 
MADE OF GENUINE MOOSEHIDE 
Men’s, sizes 6-11. . . . at $2.75 
Ladies’ or Boys’, sizes 2-6 at $2.25 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Money 
refunded if not ‘satisfactory. 

We Make the Finest 
Buckskin Hunting Shirts 

in America 
Carry in stock the largest assortment of Snow Shoes in the 
country. Also Handmade Genuine Buckskin and Horsehide 
Gloves and Mittens. Our Wisconsin Cruising Shoes have no 
superior as a hunting shoe. Send for free catalog today. 

METZ & SCHLOERB 

No. 88 Main Street OSHKOSH, WIS. 



















=~ FOR. YOURT 


BOOKS 


Aset of 18 different attractive 


BOOK PLATES 


. Finely executed in fourcolors. 
m Already to stick on the inside covers of 
your books. A place is left in each 
design for your name. 
Could there be a better Christmas 
remembrance fo your friends 













Send 25¢ togay for one of these 
beautiful 
eee: is coming and you 


will want te order more. 
Pe) HARVEY BUC, 











SALE OF 
U. S. ARMY & NAVY GOODS 
SPORTSMEN 
You know they are most practical for Hunting, Fish- 
ing, Riding and all outdoor purposes. U. S. Quarter- 
master demands best qualities. Now is your chance 
to procure them at bargain prices. 
Army, Olive Drab, Gray and Blue Blankets, $3.50, 
$4.50, $5.00. 

Army, Olive Drab Sweaters, $3.50. 
Army, Olive Drab Shirts, $2.00, $3.0 
Army, Olive Drab Riding Breeches, 32. 50, $3.75. 
Army, Khaki Trousers, $1.50, $1.75. 
Leggings, 75c, $1.00. Shoes pair, $3.50. 

Tents, Guns, Revolvers, Swords, Canteens, Knap- 
sacks, etc., and 4000 other fiseful articles in catalogue 
No. 4 sent on request. 


ARMY & NAVY STORE CO,, Inc. 


245 West 42nd Street Bet. B’way and 8th Ave. New York 
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Going into 
the big woods 


this winter? 





You'll need advice about heavy clothing, 
blankets, snow-shoes, packs, axes, cooking 
equipment, rifles—and the man who knows 
from actual experience is 


David T. Abercrombie 


recognized leading expert in camp outfits for more 
than twenty years. 

Mr. Abercrombie’s only place of business is at 
311 Broadway, New York City—Abercrombie's 
Camp.” This famous resort of hunters and outdoor 
men has no connection with any other firm in 
which the name Abercrombie appears. 

You can get first hand information about when 
and where to go from “Dave” Abercrombie as well 
as advice about equipment. 

Write for catalogue F. It is filled with useful 
tips on camp equipment. 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE Co. 
311 Broadway C=): New York 











Chicago Agents: Von one & Antoine 
NOTE NAME AND ADDRESS 








The way a Lefever 
gun is bored makes it 
superior. 





Good material and excel 
lent workmanship speak 
for superiority. 


That far-reaching, hard-hitting 


Lefever Shot Gun 


does goed work for thousands. 
It will do as much for you, At the traps, in the field, in the 





blind, you can count on the shooting qualities that have made 


Lefever Guns of Lasting Fame. 





Prices $25 to $1,000 
All Gauges 


Every sportsman should also own a Lefever 
0 Gauge. 


Write today for Free Catalog. 


LEFEVER ARMS COMPANY 


205 Maltbie Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 














“The Best Cleaning Material I know of” 
Lt. Col. C. B. Winber, 
Inspector Small Arms Practice, Ohio N. @. 


HOPPE’S NITRO 
POWDER SOLVENT 


No. 9 
The only reliable Solvent ever placed 


in the hands of rilemen. For Cleaning 
High Power Rifles, Shotguns, Revol- 
vers and Fire Arms of all kinds. Posi- 
tively removes and prevents Rust and 


Corroding. 7 ed the Trade Mark 
with Red No. 


No a. or Military Organi- 
uation can Afford to be Without it. 
Sold by dealers in Guns and 

Sporting Goods 
FRANK A. HOPPE 
1741 N. Darien St., Philadelphia 

















no matter where you are, in field or woods or 
along stream. 
The best posted hunter or fisherman gets 
into places which are new tohim. A 
Jeweled 
Leedawl gs~c'<4 
Will always show you ataglance the short- 
est route to where you wish to go. It is 
guaranteed and hasa jeweled needle—heavy 
and tempercd steel point —silvered metal 
dial—screw stop and white metal non-tarn- 
ishing case. 

Most dealers sell the Leedawl Compass. Go 
to your dealer first. If he does not have them, or 
will not order for you, send us his name and 
address with $1.00 and we will send you one, 

Descriptive matter mailed on request. 


Zaylor Instrument Gompanies 162 Ames St., Rochester,N.Y. 








Grade X Fox Trap Gun 


Made with an elaborate amount of hand work, which 
is the only way to produce a really accurate and high- 


grade gun. 








The barrels are specially picked out, and 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY, 4658 N. 18th Street, Philadelphia 





then carefully reamed, polished | tested until the 
pattern becomes roe even and gives the choke 
desired with standard loads. Aupetnegio ejector, 
Silver’s Recoil Pad and Lyman Sights. Fox-Kautzky 
single trigger. An ideal trap gun. W a. us at once 
for full particulars. Please give dealer’s name. 
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LETUS TAN YOUR HIDE 


Or mount any game head you 
may have. 

Or sell you an elegant mounted 
head, any kind, none better. 


Get our Illustrated Catalogue, men- 
tioning what you are interested in. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO., Rochester, N.Y. 

















GREEN BAY HUNTING BOAT 

HESE are the finest, safest and most complete hunting boats ever 
‘They draw very little water and come in four 
Every sportsman who does much duck shooting should have 
one. Our years of experience has enabled us to produce a boat which 
Our beautiful iliustrated catalog 
showing the entire Kidney line, will be mailed to anyone sending us 


WEST DE PERE, WISCONSIN 
Chicago, Ill. 


oftered to sportsmen. 
sizes. 


has never failed to give satisfaction. 
6 cents to cover postage. 


DAN KIDNEY & SON 
Von Lengerke & Antoine, Agents, 340 So. Wabash Ave., 
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That Holiday Gift 


must be inspired by a suggestion at least or your 
‘Christmas stocking’’ will contain twenty-five 
beautifully illustrated and hand painted labels 
(made in Germany) wrapped around twenty-five 
well varnished cigars. 
A gift supreme and acceptable—serviceable, 
seasonable and good looking is our 


























Palmer 
Moosehead Brand 


Moccasin 


ITH a knowledge that this type 
of footwear is most near to na- 
ture’s own and an absolute and 
comfortable protection for feet that 
may be too tender, you should look 
upon a purchase as an investment in 
insurance— insurance against blisters, 
rubbing and such trou bles and annoy- 
anc a s as absolutely kill your enjoyment 
e trip. 
. ou know that a Palmer Moccasin 
is one gift you want and, in like man- 


ner, kno w that the most you could do 
for a fellow sportsman or guide is to 
make him forget he Aas feet when on 
the trail. 

Send for our catalog of Xmas suggestions 
showing prices hicher than you want t 
pay for i hand-se wed. well fitting, water 


proofed 


Manufacturers of 
Ou lan Footwear 
Fredericton, N, B. 
Canad 











| Waterman PORTO Does It 


| Makes any boat a motor boat. 
| Weight 59 Ibs. 


1914 Model 3 H.?. 
Sold direct from Factory to you, 


freight paid. Save Agent’s profit. 
The Waterman PORTO is the original ou 
board motor. 9th year—25,000 in use. Guar 
anteed for life. Fits any 
Carburetor—not “mixing va ; 
s instead of 1; Re cena 4 
sronze_ Bearings; Solid 
protecting 10!2x16 in. Propeller 
r idee from any part of boat. Water-cooled 








Exhaust Manifold; Noiseless under wate 
Exhaust; Bronze Gear Water Pimp; Spur 
copper Water Jacket; any ignition equip 


ment desirec 
DEMAND these essentials in a 
out-board motor, or you wont 
get your money’s worth. 

Write Today for Free Engine Book. 
WATERMAN MARINE MOTOR CO., 211 Mt. Elliott Ave., Detroit, Mick 


$2 to $20 BUYS PATTERNS 


for any style or model Brooks Boat 
from a 14-foot row boat to a 45-foot 
cabin cruiser. Only $33.00 buys com- 
plete knocked down frame and pat- 
terns for 23-foot power boat. Write for 
free Book, showing cruisers, motor 
boats, sail boats, canoes, etc., of, all 
kinds that you can build and save ?s in 
price. Mail postal today. 

Brooks Mig.Co.,5912 RustAve.,Saginaw, Mich. 


























B. N. MORRIS 








MORRIS CANOES 


Try a Morris Canoe. cost a 


little more, but think of the satisfaction in 


durability, 


It may 


class, fine points in detail 





957 State St., Veazie, Me. 
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EVERY DAY OF 
HIS LIFE 


the Sportsman will remember the 
Christmas of 1914 if he receives a 
beautiful. serviceable, HARDEN 
cabinet in which to keep his guns, 


tackle, etc. In all the world you 
cannot find a gift that will make him 
happy. 
Beautifully made in quartered 
white oak, any Oak finish. The 
prices are remarkably low, ranging 


from $14.00 to $48.00. 


ALL GOODS SHIPPED SU 
JECT TO YOUR ENTIRE AP- 
PROVAL 

Write today for catalogue and 
guarantee. 


(Special Discount to Dealers.) 


THE FRANK S. HARDEN CO. 


14 Masonic Ave. Camden, New York 


























CHRISTMAS JOYS 
DOUBLED 


For you and for_ him. 
Surprise him with a Patent 
BLOOD PROOF Hunting 
Coat that blood can’t spot. 
Always clean and SANI 
TARY 

Our 
tions, 
chart, 


Catalog has illustra- 
descriptions, size 
samples of goods, 
and prices. Everything to 
make your buying easy. 
Write for it now. It’s 
Free. 
THE GEM SHIRT CO. 

256 West Fifth St., Dayton, Ohie 





ermen, prospectors 


tanned. Uppers of 
“Rock Oak” 


street and dress wear, 


Chicago Agts: 
New 





Agents: David T. 





a under a real guarantee. 
and 
proof—hand-made throughout of best leathers 
durable 

hand-sewed soles 
Also, special shoes for athletes, Golf, Tennis, 


tremes of comfort and durability. 

measure for men and women, 
Write for Boot and Moccasin Catalogue No. 
or for Golf and « {thletic Shoe Catalogue No. 

Wm. N Gokey Shoe Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 


engerke and Antoine, Inc., Wabash Ave. & Van Buren St. 
Abercrombie Co., 311 Broadway 


FOR EXHAUSTED OR DEBILITATED 


NERVE FORCE 


Every reader of this magazine who is under a nervous 
strain, lacks nerve force, power and energy, and particu- 
larly those who are subject to weakness and excessive 
drains on the nervous system, should not fail to send to 
Winchester & Co., the Pioneer Manufacturers of Hypo- 
phosphite preparations (Est. 56 years), 614 Beekman 
Building, New York, for their free booklet on Nervous- 
ness 

“I know of no remedy in whole Materia Medica equal 
to your Specific Pill in Nervous Debility.”.—Adolph 
Behre, M. D., Professor of Organic Chemistry, N. Y. 


on $1.00 per 


ins 


No C. O. D. or Treatment Scheme. 
Sent prepaid in the U, 


a a or bottle. 











For hunters, os 
engineers. Water- 


“Moose” Calf: 


the ex- 
Made to 


that embody 


39 
38 


Fourth St. 





We guarantee a 


Ivertising on thi 


Lis and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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You simply cannot wear 


out the becoming looks 
and fit so characteristic of 


FULL 
FASHIONED 
SWEATERS 
Being knit to shape by hand methods, of finest 
long fibre yarns, the “Blauvelt” fits the form with 
a made-to-measure smoothness and comfort. 
The hand - made _buttonholes 
won't tear out and the rein- 
forced pockets won't lose 
their shape. Seams prac- 
tically invisible. Strictly 
hand finished. Fas men 
and women in all colors 
end stitches. 
If not readily obtainable at your 
dealer's, write us and we he pov 
that you are supplied. 


Write for book of Styles 
The Blauvelt Knitting Co. 


282 Plane Street Newark, N.J. 















ger Motorist SS 
Traveler and Tourist N 
doubles the enjoyment of 
his trip by knowing the direc. 
tion being taken—the altitude 
reached—the height of hills and 
/Inountains—how hot or how cold it is. The 


S.&M. Tycos Livingstone Set 


of instruments will furnish this most interest, 
ing and valuable data. 

This Set comprises an S. & M. Tycos Aneroid | 
, Barometer—1? inch, watch size—measuring to 
| 8000 feet, in 50 feet divisions, compensated for 
; temperature; a full size S. & M. Tycos Compass 
; tomatch and an Ivory Scale Thermometer with 
| Fahrenheit and Centigrade readings. All the 
{instruments in the Set are of high S. & M. 
| Tycos quality in every respect and are 
| mounted in a beautiful Morocco Leather Case, 
i Price Livingstone Set Complete—$33.75. 
{ Sold by the better class Opticians, Scientific 
, Instrument Dealers, etc. 

If your dealer can’t supply you or will not 

order for you, write us. 
We mail ‘‘The Barometer Book”’ on request. 
Taylor Instrument Companics \WHague St.,Rochester,N.Y JJ 


Makers of Scientific Instru- 
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ments to the U. S.,British, 
Japanese, Canadian, Indian, 

‘ ustralian and other 
governments, 








You Know 
OUTER’S 


BOOK vot na srontswaw 





BUZZACOTT’S “MASTERPIECE” 


The Wonderful Book That Covers all the Craft of 


Every sportsman, every camper, every trapper who likes to read 
the Open eed | his favorite recon Men knows Buzzacott, the author of the 
famous “Sportsman’s Encyclopedia.’’” Well here is Buzzacott’s latest and 

He himself calls it his ‘‘Masterpiece.” In 
he gives you all the results of his long experience—TEN THOUSAND 
Do CONCENTRATED FACTS ABOUT THE WILD AND ITS CREA- 
TURES. All the deepest lore of the hunter, the fisherman, the 
trapper, the cruiser, the camper; all the tricks of equipment 
and manipulation; condensed and compiled by a past 
master in the arts of the open. Size 5”27”. Durable 
cloth binding. 550 pages. 400 illustrations. Postpaid 


most wonderful work. 


Once a month it comes, bringing you all the 
clean, fine, red-blooded inspiration of the open. $3.25—for 
Do you like to hunt, to fish, to camp, 
Are you a gun crank, a nature lover, a sportsman, an 

outdoor enthusiast? Then Outer’s Book is the magazine 

for you: Tales of your favorite sports; expert gun dope; angling 

tips by experienced fishermen; news of the latest improvements In 
firearms, tackle and equipment—the cleanest, finest, straightest reading 
in the world. Get acquainted with it. Outer’s Book 15 cents per copy. 
$1.50 per vear. For sale at all news stands. 


to cruise? 


Buzzacott’s ‘‘Masterpiece,”’ price $1.75—total value $3.25—sent to any 


COMBINATION OFFER—Outer’s Book for one year, price $1.50, and $2 25 
e 
sportsman for se 


for $1.75. 
COMBINATION OFFER 


Buzzacott’s “Masterpiece” and a 
twelve-months’ subscription to 
Outer’s Book—total value 


$2.25 











-. MADISON TERMINAL BLDG. 
OUTER’S BOOK °:’ CHICAGO,ILLINOIS 

















All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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The JUSTRITE Acetylene 


CARBIDE AND WATER 


The Sportsman’s De-light for 
HUNTING-—-FISHING—BOATING 
and LIGHTING THE CAMP 


Superior to any light in the woods or on the 
cleaner and cheaper than oil; does not smoke; n 
vr odor; will not blow out. 


water, 
grease 


Lantern and Campers’ Lamps 


if 
0 
r 
S 
1 
J 
~] 


| 
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| 
eo, 

Ae See 

Neon | 


| 


‘by 


Burns 10 
glass lens in door 


to operate. 





No. 44. JUSTRITE HEAD-LIGHT~— $3.50 


hours with one 
projects a strong white light—will not 


Postage paid in U. S., Please send your dealer's name. 





No. 100. Price, 
$1.50. Burns 3 
hours—nickel- 
plated extra con- 
tainer—wood box. 


filling—tlame protected by a 





blow out. Generator concaved to fit the body—worn on 

belt at side or back—weight 1'4 Ibs. Head Light fastens 

firmly to cap shield with spring clasp. German Silver 

Reflector—Self-Lighting attachment—Weight 5 ounces— 
No. 10. Price $3.50. Gen- strong rubber hose covered with fabric—automatic water Wo, 95. Price, 
erates gas automatically; feed will not clog—complete including Generator—Head $2.00. Burns 5 
burns 6 hours with one Light—Rubber Hose and Canvas Belt. Camper's Cap 25¢ hours—nickel 
filling; made of brass ¢Xtra—give size. Special Long Distance Lens 50c Extra.  plated—pocket car- 
nickel-plated; acked in hide can—self- 
Cound panel wenn: no com- JUSTRITE MFG. co. a ighting attachment 
plicated parts; very easy Dept. A, No. 540 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois 3” permanent 


reflector. 








THE EXCELSIOR SPORTSMEN’S BELT SAFE 


Just what I have been looking for 
—has been the expression of every 
man we have shown it_to—Made of 
trass, Nickel Plated, Gun Metal or 
oxidized and furnished complete with 
fancy Canvas Belt for $1.00. 

Will keep money—jewels—watch— 
cigarettes or matches perfectly safe 








[and ek 


HYFIELD MFG. CO., 48 Franklin Street, N.Y. City 





- 
> Taxidermy -— a Fine Art 


During the past 20 years thousands of sportsmen, 
who know, have sent me their choicest specimens 
—xame and fish for mounting, «kins for tanning. 





Get my prices before you leave on your trip. For 
best results send me perishable game at once. Per- 
fect work guaranteet. References on request, 


W. C. KAEMPFER 
216 W. Elm St. Chicago, Il. 








PELLETIER 


Handmade Snowshoes 


An Adirondack trapper’s shoe that is made right and 
carefully handmade of specially selected materials for 
hard service. Money back if you don’t think so. 

A Gift Worth While 


Prices Complete With Footgear are 


A—12'x50" For speed or big men $7.75 
B -13"x42" Men’ssize . 6.75 
C—11"x32" Ladies’ and Youths’ size 5.75 


Without footgear deduct 75c 
Supply is very limited 


Jud Landon, Guide, 740 Union Street, Schenectady, N. Y. 








a a 
Send Him a Pioneer 
Line For Christmas 


Vacuum dressed dry-fly lines — short tapers. 
Italian silk hard-braided casting lines. 


i 


Lines are made in the United States. 
All dealers. Ask for circular. 


Perry D. Frazer, Ridgewood, N.J. 














We guarantee adv 





| 





NEWFOUNDLAND 
A Country of Fish and Game 


A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
leal Canoe Trips 

@ The Country traversed by the Reid Newfound 
land Company's system is exceedingly rich in all 
kinds of fish and game. 
| All along the route of the Railway are streams 
amous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing, 
some of which have a world-wide reputation. 
@ Information cheerfully given upon application to 


J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent 


REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY 
ST. JOHN’S NEWFOUNDLAND 
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A Cheeriul Gift 





Ale «* Stout 


Enables a man to get away from the conventional gift-making and do something good for a friend or friends, 
A barrel of 10 dozen bottles is bound to fill ‘‘a long-felt want’? and prompt the hearty responsiveness of the 
friend. ‘‘Tho’ out of sight to memory dear” Spreads Christmas cheer over a large part of the year. 


Sold In Bottles and Splits. ApplytoNearest Dealeror C. H. EVANS & SONS Established 1786 HUDSON, N.Y, 
—— z nA rss Nh 


; 7 400 
CVE i nei oy CAME KA 








CANADIAN "| 
MOCCASINS 









A Gatling Gun 
lalla In Camera Construction 
tanned Moose hide. 
Ormamented with beads 
or Porcupine quills. A 
long wearing, service- 
able, comfortable 
Moccasin. Specially 
priced for the holidays. Greatest capacity in least bulk. Takes 800 
half or 400 full size pictures on one loading. 
Costs % of one cent per picture. Uses Eastman 
Film and loads in daylight. 

Tourists— Sportsmen — Amateurs 








’ 4 : Pr ; 
Men’s Sizes, Stet « « « $2.00 Scientific ond ae Sees Seaman 
i Assistant Towards Pictorial Perpetuation. 
Ladies oe sais 3 to 7 <i ‘- ” 1.50 An entire trip of weeks or months can be taken on one 
- cartridge. One fi'm furnishes 6 hours’ educating amusement 
Misses 11 to 2 os iad 1.00 when shown through our ‘‘ Baby Simplex'’ 3-in-1 Projector. 
Child’s “ 7 to 10 7 “ » 75 Beautiful 11x14 bromide enlargements can be made from the 


small pictures through this projector. 
Fitted with ZEISS TESSAR F.3.5, IN COMPOUND 1/300 


sec. shutter—Direct view-finder, with mirror ex- 

posure counter, focusing scale, tripod sockets, $65 00 

etc. Complete with leather case and strap, ° 

WATER M UCKLUCKS Costs less, weighs less, does more than any other camera 
ever produced. Send for booklet 3 


SIMPLEX PHOTO PRODUCTS Co, | 
Morris Park Long Island, New York 


CHRISTMAS SURPRISE) 








Guaranteed Eskimo 
made out of specially 
wane Seal Hide. 

aterproof and more 
comfortable than rub- 
ber boots. Will not 
sweat the feet. Fine 

















Army-Navy Auction Bargains 





for hunting. COTS, .. $ .95 up| Mess Kits, . . $ .45 up 
T es a, pr} 85 . AEA BACAS. -20 .. 

‘eam Harness, . 21.85 ‘ iforms, 1.50 ‘ 

Knee Length, All Leggins or. 3° olvers, 2 ° "65 we 


Woccce c lS 
SADDLES. -*.”."9100* words,..... .35 
Dunnage Bags. .. .95 ** |7 Shot Carbines, . 2. 
Colts Cal. 45 Revolvers,$7.45 up Car ea 


Sizes, $4.00 








auser Sporting Rifle, $11.85 Car' ea. 
rmy Breech Loading Rifle, 98c. Cart. 2c. ea. 
Army Tents to Hire: Free Circular 





Send for Catalogue—showing largest collection of 
Indian souvenirs on the Coast, typical of 
Alaska and North West. 


HUDSON BAY FUR CO,, Inc. [| ARE YOU AN ELK? — 


Francis Bannerman, 501 B’dway,N. Y. 


























. A _ sportsman about to leave for Europe has left in our 
918 First Avenue Seattle, Wash. hands for sale a magnificent elk head = one deer head, 
both beautifully mounted, for immediate disposal. Owing 

— to need of immediate cash, he is willing to let the elk 
an unusually handsome one—go for $70.00 and the deer 


head at $18.00. Really an opportunity. Investigate at once. 


FIELD & STREAM 
456 4th Avenue _- . —_ New York City 
All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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GENUINE MACKINAW COATS $ 
BEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 


The combination of such fine value and such low prices would not be possible but for the 
fact that we placed a large order in the dull season, paid the manufacturers spot cash. 
Men’s No. 30—Shaw! collar, Norfolk Coats, two pockets, colors, red and black plaid 
or brown and black plaid. Sizes 36 to 48. . - - - Each $5.00 
PATRICK ‘‘NORTHLAND’’ MACKINAWS $5.00 and $7.50 

The genuine 32 oz. Mackinaw material, every thread from selected ‘‘live’’ long fleece wool. 
They are waterproof, elastic, light in weight and exceedingly warm. Every garment 
is tailored and beautifully finished. Made by the famous house of ‘‘Patrick-Duluth. 





Youths’ and Misses’ No. 40—Shaw! collar, flannel faced two pockets and belt, ood, ba $5. 00 
black plaid or gray and black plaid. Also limited quantities of other patterns ° ach 

Men's :and Women’s No. 41—Shaw! collar, self-faced, double-breasted, three flap pockets $7. 50 
colors: brown and black plaid, redand black plaid, gray and black plaid. - 


Send For Special ‘‘Mackinaw”’ Circular and Sportsman Handbook 
State chest measurements when ordering. Free delivery in U.S. Money back if not satistied. 


NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 


15 and 17 WARREN ST. “Forty-five seconds from Broadway” NEW YORK 











‘The The Sportsman Needs 


a cap that 
affords real 
protection 
and service 
under the 
hardest 
conditions. 












so £ 5 
> N 
Renae 


Orcs 


BINOCULARS <2 |) “Jones Waterproof Huning Cap” 


Tan or Olive Green Khaki, also Grass Colored Corduroy; 
of definiti has rubberized lining, which makes it absolutely waterproof. 
| Caphas Fur inside band to be pulled down over ears in cold 
weather, Outside rim also can be turned down, preventing 





They excel in depth of focus, crisp 
field of view and magnifying power combined with. 








compactness and light weight. They embody the water or snow running down back of neck. Thisis the best 
most advanced ideas in prism optics and are guar- and most practical hunting cap ever made. 
anteed to be optically and mechanically perfect. P ° $1 25 
Made by makers of Goerz Lenses and Cam- rice 
eras and sure to satisfy. Insist upon havin: Mf See them at your dealer's. Ir he will not supply you 
them. Your dealer will get them for you NO’ we will send prepaid, on receipt of Express or P. O. Money 
Send for Illustrated Descriptive Price Catalog poten fea peeing de a —— — 
with article on ‘‘ The Optics of Lenses” Write for Booklet of Other Styles including 


C P GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY Automobile and Fur Caps. 
— | <p EEE” Johnson's Folding Paper Ds Dek B 











GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 


ITS PURITY HAS MADE IT FAMOUS 








pw tree ete came for ena by rare tal. 








an 
Use FACTORY AMMUNITION. Now regu- 
NEWTON HIGH-POWER RIFLE larly on the market. HIGHEST VELOCITY 
RIFLES IN THE WORLD. 
.256 NEWTON —123 gr. bul.; vel. 3100 f. s.; en. 3000 ft. Ibs. .30 Newton—170 gr. bul.; vel. 3000 f. s.; en. 3440 ft. Ibs. 
NEW AMERICAN MADE BOLT ACTION RIFLE ready for delivery next 


Spring. 
Uses Newton high power cartridges in .256 caliber; .280 caliber; .30 caliber; -33 caliber and .35 caliber; also .30 
caliber Springfield. Price $35.00. Send stamp for descriptive circular. 





Highest grade imported Mausers now ready for delivery, $40.00 to "$55. 00 each. 


NEWTON ARMS CO., Inc., 506 Mutual Life Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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This 
1915 
Magazine 
Catalog 
FREE! . 






























J.M. Hanson-Bennett ©. 
* i of : 
s o 

Magazine Agency 
—the largest in the world—furnishes all Magazines ana 


Newspapers at Lowest Possible Club Prices, and gives 
the quickest, most accurate and most reliable service. 


SAVE MAGAZINE MONEY! 


Out 1915 Catalog (44 pages) lists more than 3,000 Periodicals and Club Offers. It is a BIG 
MONEY-SAVER and is FREE to you for the asking. The Name J. M. HANSON-BENNETT is 
the accepted stamp of reliability and promptness in the magazine field. 


Send Us Your Name and Address TODAY! 


War Map of Europe :ys.is: 25¢ 


J. M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine Agency 

















308 Brooks Building, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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TWO MOUNTED 
MOOSE HEADS 


SPREAD OF HORNS 51 and 56 inches 
22 and 24 points respectively 


O you wish 

the best the 
bush _ produces, 
mounted true to 
wild life by the 
only lasting 
moth -proof 


methods of Tax- 





Mounted by 


ice »? _ ss 
E. DIXON icermy? Express 


prepaid on = ap- 
proval to examine, at my risk of acceptance, 
Large mounted ELK, DEER, MOUNTAIN 
SHEEP and other game heads. 
profit by writing 


EDWIN DIXON 


Ontario’s Leading Taxidermist 
UNIONVILLE, ONTARIO 


You will 



















TIRED, 
ACHING 
LIMBS, 


Sprains, Wrenches, Painful, 
Swollen Veins and Glands, 
Bursal Enlargements, Wens, 
Cysts, or any Inflammatory 
Condition. 


Use and Prescribe 


AbsorbineJ! 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


TRARS POOR GEG UOPRE OFF 











It is a mild and powerful liniment, and in addition ix an antiseptic 
and germicide of proven value, This make~ it a different liniment 
and doubles i'« effi y. Absorbine, Jr. ey 18 con entrated re 
quiring only a few a at an applicati and even retaining tts 










germicidal powers diluted one part Absorbine, Jr., to 100 parts 
water, It is purely hi rbal, containi ’ inerals or acids, 
Allays pain promptly and makes good w herever an effective germi 


cidal liniment is indicated 











IT KILLS GERMS 
Booklet “Evidence” gives positive, clear-cut, emphatic evi nee e “ 
what Absorbine, Jr., lias dove and will do. This bookle ethe 
with detailed laboratory report s free for the as xine. pean eer 
Jr., is sold by leading draggis sts at $1.00 and $2.00 # bettie or sent 
direct, all charges paid, 













Send 10 cents for liberal trial bottle or pro- 
cure regular size from your druggist today. 


W. F. Young, P. D. F , 422 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 





We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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RECREATION 








| THE “BEEN THERE” SPORTSMAN’S MAGAZINE | 
F 5 Edited by EDWARD CAVE 50 
i Cents a Copy One Year, $7 . 


LEADING FEATURES FOR DECEMBER 
























Pack-and-Saddling It George Palmer Putnam 
The Rusty Side of Rifles Belmore Browne 
An Upside Down Canoe Cruise Clifton Johnston 
The Grand Duke of Shagbark C. T. Ramsey 
Rucksack Pass Howard Hamilton Bliss 
Your Shotgun Affinity Edward Cave 
A Taste of the Sea S. W. Fleming, Jr. 
Buck Fever Wm. M. Newsom 
Bear Possibilities Ed. Mott 


Down South for the Quail Season | Amos Burhans 







December Recreation Cover Painting 


High grade stories and articles by the best writers in the outdoor 
field—men who have “‘been there’’—and yarns, useful hints, informa- 
tion, news, letters from from rernate, the finest hed soca secesneead 


‘SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


That you or any of your friends may become acquainted with Recreation, we will 
send it to any address in the United States for a period of ten months for just 
One Dollar. And asa token of our appreciation of your joining our circle of readers 
we will send you an appropriate and useful souvenir of Recreation worth a Dollar— 
no charge for it of course and prepaid to your address. Just fill out the coupon 
below and enclose it together with a dollar bill and mail it, at our risk, to us. If 
after receiving Recreation for three months you are not satisfied with your bar- 
| gain, back will come your money when asked for. 

| ee ee EEE COUPON -‘essccesuencsssssanssssessasaes saanaaes 
} THE OUTDOOR WORLD PUBLISHING CO., 2 Duane St., N. Y. 

















You may send Recreation for ten months and the souvenir as offered to new sub- 
scribers for which find enclosed one dollar, same to be refunded to me if at the end of 
three months I am not satisfied with my bargain. 


NAME = 
Add 35c. nd Canada ADDRESS—~—_ — 





















All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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Will You Try 
This Lamp? 
CT 


> < 


not 


A\\ NESTE 
//HANDIEST ‘3am 

7 /MOST POWERFULL 

\) bay EASIEST CARED FOR 


aw BEST LAMP MADE. x 


For Hunters, Trappers, Fishermen 
Can be carried as a hand lantern or worn on 
cap or belt, leaving both hands free to handle 
gun, rod or for attending to traps, 


The Baldwin Carbide Lamp 

Makes and burns (acetylene) gas, uses carbide which 

can be bought at any hardware store—a week’s supply 

weighs less than a pound. The lamp is small enough to 
b carried in your coat pocket. Throws a bright light 150 
feet—better than electricity and at half the expense. Gives 
more light than four oil lanterns or a dozen candles. No oil 
or grease—no smoke—no wicks—no glass to break or clean 
Automatically lighted—no matches required. Won’t blow out. 
Absolutely safe 

Try This Lamp For 10 Days 
Upon receipt of $1.00 we will send you a lamp: Use it for 
10 days. If you don’t find it the greatest outdoor light you 
ever used, send it back and we will return your dollar 
What Do You Know About Knots? 

If you want to know all about knots, write us for our book- 
let “‘Knots and How To Tie Them.”’’ This tells by pictures 
and descriptions how to tie all kinds of knots. rite sor it. 
t's free 


JOHN SIMMONS CO. 
29 Franklin St., New York City 165 Bleury St., Montreal, Canada 
255 Hansford Block, San Francisco, Cal. 




















Examine a Pair in Your Home | 


Northern Maid Outing Boots are genuine French Veal, dark 
hocolate finish, Comfortable—stylixh—built for lasting serv- 


ice. Prices: 8 in, high 5; 12in. $6.75. Or 25 


j ess without strap : 

pair for examination and 7 
try-on in your home, En- Bag, U. 6. Fel. Cee 
close P.O, or Express oO ’ { . G 
Mouey Order or your U I N 
check, and we will send pair. If for any reason they do not suit, 
return unused, and we will return your money. Full descrip- 
tion and illustration of boots on request. Address 


The Wieland Shoe Co., **3.\u. ints“ 
























GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 


ITS PURITY HAS MADE IT FAMOUS | 











Uganda Railway 


Observation Cars pass through the Greatest Natural 


| 

e 

Big Game Preserve | 
in the World. 

The Highlands of East Africa have become the 

fashion as a winter home for Aristocrats. | 


in search of Big Game make this district a hobby. 
Students of Natural History revel in this field of 
Nature’s own making. 

Most interesting literature sent free. 


Address, D. G. LONGWORTH 


Dewar House, Haymarket, London, S. W. 











A PRACTICAL GIFT FOR 
THE SPORTSMAN 





rN 


Refrigerator Grip 


Give HIM a Detroit Refrigerator 
Grip, the one ideal selection for the 
Motorist, Hunter, Fisherman or 
Boat enthusiast. 





The Detroit Refrigerator Grip is to 
all appearances a nifty travelling 
bag, but is so arranged as to carry 
Ice in one compartment and Food, 
Game, Fish, or Bottles in the other 
and retain a temperature of 44 de- 
gress for 36 hours. Positively can- 
not leak or slop over and is the one 
thing most wanted by the Sports- 
man. 


PRICES 


Model T Model H Model C Model R 
$8.50 $10.00 $12.00 $15.00 





ASK YOUR DEALER OR SENT PREPAID 
EXPRESS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 





Detroit Refrigerator Grip Co. 
401 Smith Building 
DETROIT : : : MICHIGAN 
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Average 
Typewriter 
Touch 


Do 5 Tons LESS Labor Daily 


Yet Turn Out More Typewritten Work 


The new Silent Seven Oliver Typewriter has the lightest touch known. Every 
day it saves the typist an amount of labor equal to moving a 5-ton load, a spoonful 
at a stroke. Here is the greatest typewriter triumph since we first gave visible 
writing to the world. 


Touch Revealed By Weights 





Note that the Oliver writes when you give the type keys a Money-Making 
gentle tap with your finger-tip—like raising a little 6%-ounce : Oo 
weight. Note that the average typewriter demands a blow Agencies pen 


sufficient to raise 10 ounces. 

Thus on every letter, every symbol you write—the Oliver 
saves you 3% ounces of energy! To the average typist who 
taps the keys about 50,000 times per day, this means a saving 
of labor equal to lifting a 5-ten load! 


Apply today and earn a handsome 
income as the local agent for this su 
preme typewriter that sells itself r 
peatedly when agents show the sam 
ple we supply. 15.000 others like 

yourself — physicians, clerks, attor 
| he Standard neys, merchants, teachers, bankers, 
1e é - etc., Ct. * earning 


telegraphets, . are 


ee . incomes this way during spare hours 
1Sl e Writer or full time And this big concern 
has now decid d to give out 50,000 


‘ . more local agencies 
A benefaction to all mankind—this new model Oliver—The 


Silent Seven. Acquire Sample Typewriter 
Not a toy or a makeshift. Yet by utter simplicity as handy 

for use at home as efficieat for use in the office. Our plan lets you own a brand new 
Visible reading, visible writing, automatic spacer and uni- Oliver on the same liberal terms as 

versal keyboard arrangement, with fewest keys of any type- our oldest and most experienced 

writer. Then a score of improvements and refinements that agents. And we let you sell to the 

raise this typewriter to the pinnacle of attainment. public the same as we do—I7 cents a 


day. You don't have to change your 


Soon Paid at 17c a Day business. You do not need to be ex 


perie nced. 


The price of the Silent Seven Oliver has not been incre ased by a dollar. Get free copy of ‘Opportunity Book.” 
Yet we give you by careful estimate 25 per cent, more value. And we let that tells how we give you exclusive sale 
you buy on our popular purchase plan /7 cents a day, ‘As easy to own as in‘your territory and the profit fromevery 
to rent! 


Oli ver sold there during your agency 


New Typewriter Book FREE! pony pele ee 


It pictures and fully describes the new Silent Seven Oliver. It shows manera dg ae we Accor came 
: ro i uyers that come y 
how the novice can start and write at once, without schooling, without Os prospecuive Huye sandr seaiendhao agg ae 
skill. our mighty magazine advertisements. 
“ Don't wait till your territory is assigned 
Silent Seven” . Today! nd us the coups Don't hesitate because there was ome an 
before Po edition is gi i Oliver axent in yourtown. Remember there 
and get this handsome are always scores f promotions, transters, et | 
book by return mail Just mail the coupon. You incur mo obliga- | 


é tion, The time to act is NOW 
ree, 














Put across (X) in the square before the 
ok you want free, fill in your name and 


“Er uddress and mail this coupon to 
§ The Oliver Typewriter Co. jot i 


’ 1143 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 





Name oc. cccccccccccvccerccccsecs ces: sess seeresesee eese 


The Standard Visible Writer i : 
Ad ‘ress 
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y Out-of-doors in a rugged country —out in a man’s world —you feel easier when you have 

i “something” along. Be sure it is pure and perfect. Take 

e Vv. oO S. 

a very honorable old Bourbon blended with whiskey 18 years old, so mellow and enesth, you 
will be glad you found it —a mighty fine comforter with which to meet amy emergency. 
A pure unadulterated whiskey, never sold over bars. Sold only by mail. 
No. Be eT ky Send $5 for 4 quarts, Express prepaid. 
_RANDOLPH ROSE, No. 201 Chestnut St., Chattanooga, Tennessee 
This is the New N 
is is the New Fox No. 24 
“The Light Running Typewriter™ 

HERE IS THE PROPOSITION: We want no 

money in advance—simply your permission to ship 

the typewriter for trial. Take it to your office or 
home and use it for ten days, exactly the same as 

though it was your own property—compare it with 

any or all other typewriters with which you are 

familiar—ask your friends their opinion of it. After 

ten days if the typewriter is not entirely satisfactory 

—and we will ask you no questions why—you can 

send it back at our expense and the deal will be 

closed. If purchased, you can send us a small amount—whatever you can spare—at the 
end of the ten days’ trial and then a few dollars monthly until paid in full. If you 
wish to pay all cash you can deduct 5 per cent. Did you ever have a fairer proposi- 

: tion made to you—can you even ask for a fairer one? Look at the illustration of our 
new Fox Visible Typewriter, model No. 24, and compare it with any other typewriter 
you have seen or used. 

AGENTS 482 DEALERS WANTED EVERYWHERE 
Agents wanted —big commissions—monthly payments—trial shipments—new stock visible 
models—low wholesale prices. New advertising now ready. Be the “Fox Typewriter 
Man” in your vicinity. Write to-day for Agency offer. Mention Field and Stream. 

Use the Coupon 52” FROM FIELD AND STREAM FOR DECEMBER 

Fox Typewriter Company | ssse.............ccsccsscsssssssssscsssssee 

2506-2556 Front Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 

BAATOSS... . 1... cc ecccccccccceccccccescccssscces 
All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 























Good Sport in the South 


On my large, old rice plantation ten miles from 
Georgetown, S. C., I have some of the finest shooting 
for deer, turkeys, ducks, quail, rabbits, squirrels and 
snipe in this part of the South. The finest fishing, both 
fresh and salt water, on the coast. Private fresh water 
lake excellently stocked, few hundred feet from camp. 
Most exciting deer hunting with well trained horses and 
hounds. A remarkably attractive locality for the visiting 
sportsmen. I have a large plantation home overlooking 
the water and bungalows which I use as lodges for 
visiting sportsmen, and together with excellent Southern 
cooking I can promise you a long-to-be remembered trip. 

Write at once and state when you can come, as I can 
take care of only a limited number and mus? know in 
advance. Also a comfortable cruiser for charter. Ac- 
commodations for four. 


F. E. JOHNSTONE 


SOUTH CAROLINA 





















Georgetown P. O. 


NAPLES on the GULF 


Wild turkey and deer in abundance. Fishing 
unexcelled. Finest surf bathing in Florida. 
Golf and other amusements. Season and 
Hotel open December Ist, 1914. 


Write for booklet and terms. 


THE NAPLES IMPROVEMENT CO. 
NAPLES, FLORIDA 





Bass Fishing and Quail Shooting in Florida 

Here in old Lake County we have famous Bass Fishing for 
the gamy large-mouth bass, running (on an average) from four 
to seven pounds. Come have a tussle with them! The Quail 
are here, also. and we can supply dogs, guide, team, etc. We 
have just opened up a new hotel and can offer accommodations 
suitable for the most exacting—and the sport is great! Write 
for further particulars and state when you can come. 


E. STRAKER 
Minneola, Lake County, Florida 





| 


Big Black Bass at Palatka, Florida 


Here is the place to come for some of those prodigious large-mouth 
Florida black bass you have read so much about. The fishing is in 
the famous St. Johns River. A northern angler last season took22 
large-mouth bass here in less than three hours, the largest weighin 

8'2 pounds. One 11°s pounder taken here in January this year. E nate 
lent accommodations at the Putnam House. Let us send you some 
photos showing the sort of bass ‘the boys’”’ are getting down here, 


PUTNAM HOUSE, Ledbetter Bros. & Despland, owners 


Leon Despland, Manager Palatka, Florida 





SEMINOLE CAMP 
CHAS. B. WHITE, Proprietor Ss 
Heart of the “Big Cypress,” Florida’s Best Hunting Grounds 
The New Field of Winter Sport 
Clean, Comfortable Camps Variety of Game 
Expert, Dependable Guide Well Trained Dogs 


Headquarters, AUBURNDALE, Florida 


THE ROLSTON HOTEL 
on the Beach, Coden, Alabama 


Excellent duck shooting— November 1 to January 
31. Good boats, guides and blinds. Sheepshead, 
Redfish and Speckled Trout fishing in winter. 


JOHN E. ROLSTON, Manager 


ie del eee ee Ie 


Located in the heart of the best fish and game section 
of Sullivan County. Good bass and pickerel fishing, also 
good rabbit and partridge shooting. Deer and bear in season. 

A good all around place to spend a few days with your 
family or alone. Write for booklet and particulars 


BROWN & KENNEDY 











THE WORLD’S RECORD CARIBOU 

















World’s Record 
Caribou 
Spread 55 ins. 


Beam 54% ins. 
Points, 37 


Combining Spread, Beam and Points 

The world’s record osbornii caribou—with a spread of 55 inches, beam of 54% 
inches, and 37 points—was taken on September 12th, 1913, in the Mac Millan Coun- 
try, Yukon Territory, Canada. (S i 
\laska and the Yukon,” in September Field and Stream.) 
This record head was only one of many rare trophies taken on an extended trip 
conducted and planned by me for a wealthy English sportsman last year. 
It has been my pleasure to have hunted Alaska, Yukon Territory, New Bruns- 
wick, Newfoundland, Wyoming, Florida and other big game countries. 
If you are planning a trip and are not absolutely sure where you want to go, write mea 
note. Tell me the kind of sport you are after, how long you can be gone, how much you 
are willing to spend, how many in your party. 
be assured of getting just what you want. 
There are several practically virgin territories now open to sportsmen. Upon these 
sections I am qualified by actual personal experience to advise. 

rite me. I can refer you to many American and English sportsmen and prove 
all claims beyond question. 


182 Sixth Avenue - ° e 


(See complete account in “A Big Game Hunt in 


I can take you toa place where you will 


Cc. T. SUMMERSON 
° e New York City 
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Pleasure and 
Comfort 


IN THE NEARBY 


CAROLINA RESORTS 


Pinehurst, Southern Pines, Camden in the 
“Long Leaf Pine” Section of the Middle South, and in the 


Famous Florida Resorts % 


St. Augustine, Ormond, Daytona, Seabreeze, Rockledge, Palm Beach, 


Miami, Nassau, Orlando, Tampa, St. Petersburg, Belleair, Clearwater, 




















SEABOARD FLORIDA LIMITED 


All Pullman solid steel train, completely equipped Club Car, 
Compartments, Drawing Rooms, Sections, Dining Car, Library 
Observation Car. 
Get resort booklet, hotel directory, schedules and information at Seaboard 
offices, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, BUFFALO, BALTIMORE, 
WASHINGTON, 

Or W. E. CONKLYN, G. E. P. A., 

1184 Broadway, New York City. 


”“ 


4 Tarpon Springs, Sarasota, Bradentown, etc. 
No better winter climate nor more attractive Resort Hotels are to be found anywhere 
than in this 

; Wonderful Winter Vacation Land 
_. Wonder inter Vacation 
a age. = The Seaboard Air Line Railway is the short line via Washington, Richmond, Raleigh, Columbia, 

Dy: Savannah, and Jacksonville, and maintains quick and comfortable through service the entire year. 
2 Mists In addition, commencing Jan. 4th, the best equipped and most tastefully appointed of all Florida 
. Paes trains will resume service, namely the 
1. a: t 


“Ask agents connecting lines to route you via the 


Seaboard Air Line Ry.’ 
SS>S=- — <a wy 


== GRTenNap 








= AIR LINE RAILWAY. 
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Tennis at Palm Beaéh 


ORE. beautiful than 


France, Spain, Italy, 

Egypt or the Orient; 
ess expensive to visit and 
more romantic in its pictur- 
esque interest—such is the Winter Resort Region along the 
coasts of the Atlantic Ocean and Gulf of Mexico. A region of 
the most fashionable hotels in the world, as well as desirable 
family homes and cottages where one may spend the winter 
under “Summer” skies and enjoy the finest bathing, fishing, 
yachting, automobiling, golf, tennis and a multiplicity of other 
outdoor sports no matter how great or how limited one’s income. 


i 
Str. Lenape 


To the Carolina Resorts of Aiken, Augusta and Summerville via old historic Charleston, 
Magnolia Gardens — most beautiful in the world — Forts Sumter and Moultrie, Isle of 
Pa ms and the famous battery, with the old homes of America’ s earliest aristocracy. To 
srida, the enchanted land of Ponce de Leon, the “American y ag yh ; ae 
Beach, Miami, St. Augustine, Daytona, etc. St. Johns River the “‘American 
Nile’’, a combination daylight and searchlight tip through Tropical Florida. 
Key West, the “American Gibralter” or Tampa on the West Gulf Coast, 
with delightfully quaint characteristics of * *Old Spain’’, both world famous 
as the home of the cigar industry. St. Petersburg, across the bay from 
ampa, one of the most delightful resorts on the Gulf of Mexico. 
Havana, only a few hours from Key a justly termed the “Ameri- 
can Paris’ ’, with the alluring climate of “‘Jtaly”, and fascinating 
picturesqueness of ““Old Spain’’, Galveston, one of Amerca’s 
most inviting winter bathing, fishing and yachting resorts, the 
gateway to Texas and the great southwest; tc San Antonio's 
historic Alamo and Spanish Missions or to California 
and Yosemite, or to Anzona and the Grand Canyon. 


All Included in a Great Variety of “Circle Tour” Fares 
and Winter Tourist Tickets 


Going and returning by steamer, or one way by steamer and returning by 
rail, with liberal stop-over privileges at all principal cities of the United 
States. Also cruises to Porto Rico, Nassau, Mexico and Santo Domingo. 


CLYDE—MALLORY LINES 
3, Pier 36, North River, New York 


DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES: 
BOSTON— 192 Washington St. PHILADELPHIA —701 Chestnut St. 


NEW YORK — 290 Broadway 





In Foreign 
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‘Pinehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 

















Center of Winter out-of-door 


life of Middle South 


Four excellent Hotels—many 
Cottages 
Carolina Now Open 
Holly Inn, Berkshire and Harvard openearly in Jan. 
Special Rates during Dec. and Jan. 
Splendid Clay 

Tennis Courts 
Frequent Tournaments in all sports for desirable 


prizes 
Three 18-hole golf courses and a 6-hole 
course; shooting preserve, trap shooting, 
livery and saddle horses, model dairy, 
Good roads in a radius of 50 miles or more. 
Through Pullman Service to Pinehurst via Sea- 
Air Line. Only one night out from 
Washington, Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and 
Cincinnati. 
No Consumptives received at Pinehurst 
Send for Illustrated Booklet giving full information to 
General Office, Pinehurst, N. C. 
or Leonard Tufts, Owner, 
Boston, Mass. 




















HUNTERS’ LODGE 1 


GOOD QUAIL SHOOTING 


Choice accommodations for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
Best chef south of Potomac. 


NOT A CHEAP PLACE! 
Gen. FRANK A. BOND, Buies, N. Carolina 


Excellent Duck and Quail Shooting 


IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
Parties of three or less can be accommodated aboard 
a comfortable cruiser in one of the best preserves in the 
locality that ex-President Grover Cleveland loved to visit. 
Arrangements can also be made for Deer and Turkey 
shooting. Write at once for reservation. Not cheap. 


DR. H.M. HUCKS - - 


Pine Top Lodge and Kennels 


QUAIL, WILD TURKEY 
Unlimited territory. ‘his up-to-date 
wild woods with all modern conveniences, bowling alley, 
pigeon shooting, boating, riding and auto service affords 
the sportsman and his wife an opportunity to hunt without 





Georgetown, S. C. 





and other game in abundance. 
club house in the 











discomfort, and enjoy Southern life out-of-doors. Season 
November Ist to February Ist. Address 

Cc. & L. P. BLOW ____ DELAWARE, VIRGINIA 

ON FAMOUS 

Splendid Duck Shooting { tian: 

Down here we can show you some right fine shooting 


for canvasback, redhead, mallard, teal, widgeon and ruddy- 
ducks, and geese, on the waters of Back Bay, famous for 
so many years as one of America’s greatest shooting 
waters. Write now and make reservations. 


GEORGE W. WHITEHURST, 
R. F. D., No. 1, Box 11 Virginia Beach, Va. 


Wild celery and other duck foods shipped to all parts of America 
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Sail Away to Summer! 


January, February and March are the joyous, 
outdoor months in the gorgeous, blue-laved 


Bahamas 


Surf Bathing, Sailing, Fishing, Tennis, Golf, 
Court Golf, Polo, Pony Racing, Dancing, 
Cycling, Driving, English Rugby, 


ALL WINTER LONG! 


Accommodations to suit all tastes and purses. Steamer serv- 
ice under American Flag. Three days from New York— 
seventeen hours from Miami, Florida. 
Winter temperature averages 72 degrees. World’s most 
equable climate — unequalled as a health resort. 

Write for Booklet 


BAHAMAS GOVERNMENT AGENT 
Suite 38, 303 Fifth deoeseach New York a 


GREAT SOUTH BAY 
Here is an opportunity for some real shooting. Experienced 
captain. 43 foot power boat, comfortable sleeping quarters, 
good food, fine rig of batteries and decoys: everything to 
assure good day's shooting. For open dates and prices 
address 


NELSON D. WARNER 
BAYSIDE HOTEL 


EASTPORT, L I. 
The oldest Long Island headquarters for Duck Gunners, 
with complete modern accommodations and conveniences. 
Guides furnished and all equipment. Hack to meet trains. 
Private garage. Correspondence solic.ted. 


Telephone 1M Eastport 
AL. SCHWEBKE, Proprietor 


____(Headquarters Eastp E astport Rod and Gun Club) 


DUCK AND GOOSE SHOOTING 


Live Duck and Goose Decoys. Double and 
Single Batteries. Best Duck and Goose Shoot- 
ing grounds on Long Island. Large, comfort- 
able launches. Excellent board. Full particu- 
lars, Tel. 38 J. Good Ground 


Patchogue, L. I. 





Good Ground, L. I. 


DUCK SHOOTING 


on Shinnecock Bay. Battery and point. 
Thoroughly up-to-date equipment. Finest 
accommodations. For rates and open aates 
apply to 





HARRY WELLS 
Good Ground, L.L 


AND STREAM 


Telephone 54 





ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 


Think how many a 
cruise or hunting trip 
has been spoiled by uncom- 
fortable, unsuitable boots! Youcan 
stand bodily fatigue. You can get so 
trail-weary that every joint and muscle 
grumbles—and still you’ll smile and push 
ahead. But if your feetare tired, aching, 
water-chilled—that’s toomuch! Why not 
be sure of boot-comfort on your next trip 
—with boots so strong, yet comfortable, 
that they’ll keep the smile on your face from 
morning “turn out” to evening ‘“‘roll in?” 


? ? 
A Better Boot Isn’t Made—Can’t Be! 
Soft and comfortable as a moccasin. Tough and dry 
as a lumberman’s “‘driver.’”’ That’s Cutter’s Pac Boot. 
Only the finest obtainable grade of black or tan chrome 
leather is used — and the workmanship is as perfect 
as painstaking hand Jabor and years of experience can 
make it. Built for service and comfort, plus. - 
‘ Send today for our book—it’ll tell you more about the‘‘PAC’’ 
They’re worth know- 


and other famous Cutter Boots. 
eer about. For sale by all dealers in sporting goods. 


If your dealer can’t supply, order direct, Send to-day for 
handsome catalogue, 


A. A. CUTTER CO. 


Cutter Building 


All advertisements are indexed—See 































Give P.A. 
—the Real 
|| Joy Gift 


ESSIR— that is, 
yessum ! — you can 
run that man of yours— 
husband, brother, son or 











sweetheart — into ever- Ps L 

lasting debt of the deepest CRIMP CUT 
gratitude this Christmas “eae BURNING PIPE AND 
by giving him one of these ee TON 
handsome _ crystal - glass eS —— 
humidors full to the brim 


with P. A. 


It isn’t the cost that will make him come back on your birthday 
with silk stockings or a bracelet watch. It’s the thoughtfulness 
with which you chose good old 


PRINCE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


—a real smoke with real fragrance and real flavor. The one 
tobacco made by the wonderful patented process that takes out 
the bite and lets a man smoke his fill without broiling his tongue. 
Get the Christmassy pound package of P. A. early while the 
stores have plenty. Everywhere stores selling tobacco are pre- 
pared with P. A. in the glass humidors; also in pound and half- 
pound tin humidors; also with the famous tidy red tin, 10c; and 
the toppy red bag, 5c. 














CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 

















SIAC 
RROW 


It is not merely the motor car 




















that is enlarging the social 
map; it’s dependability built 


into a motor car. 


The Pierce-Arrow is a pleasant 


thing to own for many reasons. 
Its grace, its comfort, its at- 
tractiveness—all these help, but 





deeper than all of them is that 
fixed quantity—efficiency of serv- 
ice, without which life on the 
large scale created by the motor 
car would be unendurable. 


THE PiIERCE-ARROW Motor Car Co. 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 











